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We Will Furnish All Lumber and Millwork For This 


| Home For 


$1,550.00 | 
Last Season’s Price $2342.45, Same Material 


This low figure is made possible only by the recent drop: 


HIS FIGURE includes all dimension lumber, boards, nar- in lumber prices. Later in the year, when the building sea 
row siding, shingles, insulation, sash and doors, storm soe a ring : . M P T 

| windows and screens, interior wood finish, flooring, and arena aoters prices will undoubtedly go up egzia. 
cabinet work necessary to erect the building according to BUILD THIS HOME NOW! 

the plans. A good grade of materials has been specified We will furnish you plans free of charge whenever you 

throughout, the siding and shingles being of weather-re- wish to start. Or, if the above house does not fit your needs, 

sisting cedar, the interior finish of beautiful Washington come in and explain to us and we will design one which does 

fir, and all the floors in fine hardwood. fit them exactly. Call at the Service Department and con- 


For lath and plaster, add to the above price $170. sult our architect. 





Everything to Build Anything. 
COMPANY We Serve You Best. | 


Our own nina service atiee to all Dower L bBE) \ 


customers 











| $350.00 $180.71 $762.00 $667.42 


_| For the Complete Basement | | For Builder’s Hardware in| || For the Carpenter Work For | | For Heating and Plumbing . 
For This House This House, Complete This House, Complete in This House, Complete 
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estiiear eaikaae wail and floor for the tha! we have figured everything that enters into this de- labor required to put up the building and finish the Inchadmg furnace and complete plumbing, such ‘4 
in this cozy home. partment of building, good quality material. na i Qin abd edwids an sik, beth vali, lnvatery, cleeet: ocr diuin, hat ' 

| First-class work guaranteed. I am always glad There are items included which some may wish } Il above figure $153 — “J and cold water taps in basement, kitchen and bath 
! Oe See ne Get ou fence on al new centrecon ed re room. floor drain and sill cock. 
P parr jy it prices consistant wor! 

For $65.00 additional I will also supply the ma- $186.11 for Paint, Varnish, Enamel and Stam. $142.00 (labor ook) ber earls painting and We i peg figure your heanmg and 

terial and erect the aaa 00 the Somes h gad to give you estimates st SSS le = inside painting. Phumbing 
Axel No Nordin Albert S Skog . ‘ i 

an ag nee Wadena Hardware Co. General Contractor Bishop & Schiller ‘3 
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Every Community Boasts 


Som 


BB Vex fas MILLWORK. 


Backed ol 35 Years’ Experience 


Our integrity in manufacturing sash, doors, trim, etc., is 
established without, question when we place ‘this label on 
our products for no matter where our millwork goes our 
responsibility is traceable. 

Where particular care is desired in transit we would sug- 
gest that the work be given a priming coat of shellac and 
varnish before shipping. In this way your customers will be 
assured the full benefit of our excellent manufacturing 
when work is installed. 





Let this “Label” help you attract new trade. 


e “Quality” 





“SMOOTH ASA SMILE 








Buyers 


and as a rule these folks set the pace or make 
the style for a lot of people who have the 
money to buy better things and build better 
homes once they are shown the way. 


The dealer who controls this trade gets a 
lot of good advertising at the same time he 
makes a profit on his sales, for the first thing 
these people, who would follow the leaders, 
want to know, is who supplied the Millwork. 


In order to attract this “quality” trade you 
need “quality” merchandise—millwork that is 
different and about which there is an atmos- 
phere of superiority. “Satin Brand” millwork 
is the answer. It is labeled by the manufac- 
turer as a protection to builders against substi- 
tution — and that is the first thing most 

“quality” buyers insist upon these days. 


Why not put “Satin Brand” to the test early this Spring? 


You should have our catalog and design book on your desk—it will help you sell House Bills and Millwork, 


HUTTIG scr CO., ST. LOUIS 


Established 1885 


U.S. A. 
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Band Mill, Tipler, Wis. 


We Have Confidence  sase-ma, 
In the Future 
To do our bit towards a stabil- Lo 
ized market, we offer at rea- - * 
sonable prices the following 
high-class dry stock:— 
HARD MAPLE BIRCH 
4/4” No. 1 & 2 Com....244M’ 4/4” No. 1Com. & Btr.. 68M’ 
No. 8 Com.....-:.. 191M’ No. 2 Common.... 63M’ 
<< > : _ 4 _ ee No. 3 Common....100M’ 
Oo. om, r.. a ” . 
8° No.1 Com. & Bir...) 6M’ §/4» No. 1 Com. & Btr.. 3M’ 
aero een 8/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr.. 31M’ 
wd ES ania Kins 32M’ 
No. 1 Com. & Biz,. 95M’ SOFT ELM 
No. 2 Common.... 45M’ 4/4” No. 2 Com, & Btr. 56M’ 
No. 3 Common.... 70M’ 10/4” Com. & Btr...... 10M’ 


Let Us Have Your Inquiries 


Tipler - Grossman 
Lumber Co. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 




















We Offer— 
Complete Stock 
W isconsin 


OAK 


Straight or Mixed Cars 
4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4" 





Watch this Space 


Your inquiries will have 
prompt attention. Send usa list 
of your requirements today. 


Brooks & Ross 


vis’ Lumber Co. 


(Sales Office and Mill) 
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America’s Need Is to Build Houses, 
and Build Them Now! 


Thruout the country the lack of housing is 
fomenting an ugly feeling of discontent, and 
even of rebellion against law and order. In 
Chicago and other large cities tenants’ protec- 
tive associations have been formed and mass 
meetings are being held to protest against what 
the tenants deem exorbitant rents, the attend- 
ance at these meetings aggregating many thou- 
sands. Speeches are made and talk indulged in 
that borders upon the inflammatory. Nor are 
the protesters wholly to be blamed. They are 
the victims of a cruel set of circumstances. 
When & man is backed into a corner he is likely 
to strike out blindly, regardless of whom or 
what he hits—especially when the health, happi- 
ness, and perhaps the very lives of his loved 
ones, may be at stake. 
as In Chicago thousands of renters are placing 

unfair” posters in their windows, stating that 
the landlords are demanding excessive rents and 
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flatly announcing that possession of the houses 
or apartments will not be yielded. Doubtless 
the same thing is occurring, in some form, in 
other large cities, for the housing shortage con- 
stitutes a national crisis and menace as surely 
as did the recent war. 

Doubtless some, perhaps many, landlords are 
taking advantage of the situation to demand 
from tenants the ‘‘ pound of flesh.’’ Doubtless, 
too, many tenants are unreasonable, and fail 
to recognize that the heavy increases in operat- 
ing costs, taxes ete. during recent years war- 
rant proportionate advances in rentals so that 
the owner may receive a just return upon his 
investment. These however, are minor consid- 
erations—important to the individual, but they 
are not’ the main issue. The fact to be kept 
in mind is that there are not enough habitable 
homes in the United States, by from one to 
two million, to shelter the people in a manner in 
accordance with American standards of health 
and comfort. 

This is an intolerable condition, and one 
which can not be allowed to continue. It is 
fostering a feeling of resentment and encour- 
aging radicalism to a degree that is not gen- 
erally realized. Let the doubter of this state- 
ment get out and talk with renters, or listen 


to the addresses made at the tenants’ mass 
meetings. He will speedily drop his indifference 
and realize that houses must be built—not a 
year hence, but now; otherwise we shall see the 
ranks of the radicals swollen by thousands of 
citizens, naturally law-abiding, but who, dis- 
possessed and embittered, will be ready con- 
verts to the destructive doctrines that menace 
society. 

During the darkest days of the war, the 
desperate need for ‘‘Ships, ships and more 
ships’’ fired the heart and nerved the arm of 
capital and labor, of employer and employee. 
As a result, the needed ships were built in time 
to save the day. Today the equally urgent cry 
for ‘‘Homes, homes and more homes’’ is heard 
thruout the land. Will it awaken the same 
response? The issue is not merely one of dol- 
lars and cents, but of patriotism; of erecting 
a barrier against destructive elements already 
formidable. Those elements wax strong upon 
the rankling sense of injury and injustice— 
whether or not well founded is immaterial— 
fostered by the present situation. 

It is time for everyone interested in the wel- 
fare and security of the country to wake up 
and do something besides talk. The way to 
build houses is to build them. 
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The Lumber Situation From a 
Large Buyer’s Viewpoint 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN probably has 
never presented to its readers, especially among 
the manufacturers, a matter of greater import- 
ance or significance than the statements by a 
representative of the Association of Wood Us- 
ing Industries that is printed on page 68 of 
this issue. Speaking for industries that em- 
ploy 1,000,000 people and that are very large 
buyers of lumber, this representative deplores in 
no uncertain terms the present state of the 
lumber market and the willingness evidenced 
by some producers to sacrifice their lumber at 
prices that will not even begin to meet the 
cost of production. He points to two specific 
instances as examples of many that are occur- 
ring daily of the ridiculously low prices at which 
lumber is being offered to these wood using in- 
dustries and says: ‘‘Our buying agents are 
not chartered lunatics, obsessed with the idea 
that to buy on a basis that throttles production 
is sound business.’’ 

Stating that they view a situation which pro- 
duces such conditions not only without pleasure, 
but ‘‘with positive alarm which in many cases 
might almost be called a panic,’’ he says fur- 
ther: ‘‘We do not want Wisconsin men to send 
their salesmen to our buyers and offer lumber at 
a price that will not liquidate the selling 
charges, let alone bring any return for the 
lumber itself. We do not want the Memphis 
group offering to deliver No. 1 common and 
better for less than it is worth for firewood to 
the chilly citizens of Memphis.’’ 

It is unusual, to say the least, to see a large 
buyer of lumber taking a positive stand of this 
kind, but it is a sensible one and is based not 
on any particular love for the producers of 
lumber but on a recognition of the fact that a 
continuance of these conditions can spell only 
disaster to the wood using industries themselves. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recommends a very 
careful reading of Mr. Babbitt’s statement. 


Circassian Walnut Again 
Appearing in Markets 


A little Circassian walnut is said to be again 
appearing in the markets, after a virtual ab- 
sence for six years. When the European war 
began in 1914 the supply became inaccessible, 
and not again until the Allies opened the 
Dardanelles was it possible for this wood to 
reach markets thru usual channels. The walnut 
grows near the eastern coasts of the Black Sea, 
chiefly in what was Russian territory at the be- 
ginning of the war. The Turks were able to 
prevent the shipment of the wood until-the end 
of the war; but by that time Russia had run 
wild, and no exports could come out of that 
troubled country, even after the main war 
stopped. In time portions of the former Rus- 
sian Empire split off and set up independent 
governments. Among such was Georgia, lying 
between the Black and Caspian Seas. Circas- 
sian walnut grows in that region, and as soon 
as trade routes were opened via Constantinople, 
Georgian walnut began to reach European and 
American markets. 

During a year or more Georgia maintained 
its independence and kept a little walnut mov- 
ing to the markets; but another turn of affairs 
in that troubled country has thrown most of 
Georgia into the hands of bolshevists, and it 
can not yet be determined what the result will 
be so far as trade with that region is concerned. 
However, the respite for a year or two sufficed 
to put a little of this rare walnut in the market. 
During the last year or two of the war it is said 
the American markets were so clear of this wood 
that a stick large enough for a gun stock could 





scarcely be found. Now, however, it is claimed 
that good Circassian logs can be bought in New 
York at from $150 to $175 a ton of 2,240 
pounds, a rather high price when it is consid- 
ered how much is wasted in converting the logs 
into finished products. 

Botanically considered, there is little or no 
difference between Circassian, English, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Turkish, and the cultivated 
Californian walnuts. All come from seed orig- 
inally brought, as is believed, from the region 
of the Black and Caspian seas, some of the 
earliest plantings in Europe being in Roman 
times. The trees planted in different countries 
produce differences in the figure, color, and 
texture of the wood. Differences in quality are 
found in the wood of trees which grow in the 
natural habitat of the species (Juglans regia) 
The very finest is believed to come from thv 
district of Poti near the Black Sea; but trees 
are very scarce there, and most shipments in 
recent years have come from districts farther 
east and farther back from the coast. 


Pretty Soft for the Australian 
Sawmill Worker 


The old fashioned idea that wages should 
bear a fixed and definite relation to work per- 
formed has had some pretty hard swipes during 
the last few years, but it has remained for an 
Australian judge in the federal arbitration 
court of that commonwealth to knock it out 
completely. That authority recently ruled that 
all that is necessary to entitle a sawmill worker 
to his weekly wage is to show up at the will 
ready for work. If the mill is closed down, or 
if for any other reason the owner is unable to 
furnish him work, so much the better for the 
worker—who then can take the day off to go 
fishing or to play golf as his tastes may incline 
him—and so much the worse for the owner, who 
must pay the man just the same as tho he had 
worked. 

Not only that, but the learned judge has 
made his decision retroactive to February, 1919, 
so that millmen are forced to pay large amounts 
for work never performed. 

The weird story of the kowtowing of an Aus- 
tralian judge to organized labor will be found 
in a communication from the AMERICAN 
LLUMBERMAN’s correspondent at Perth, West- 
ern Austrialia, appearing on page 82 of this 
issue. Altho reading like a chapter from Alice 
in Wonderland, with the March Hare or the 
Mad Hatter as the leading character, it is a 
sober recital of facts, and as such is not with- 
out significance even to Americans ‘‘ three thou- 
sand miles away.’’ When a labor organization 
becomes sufficiently powerful to dictate to gov- 
ernment what it shall or shall not do—and Aus- 
tralia is not the only country where that has 
been known to occur—it is high time that its 
power should be curbed, or that there should be 
coupled with it definite pecuniary and personal 
responsibility for its acts. Unlimited power and 
absolute irresponsibility should not be yoked 
together. The government exercises vast power, 
but it is responsible to the people for its acts. 
The great labor bodies also wield tremendous 
power, and are responsible to no one outside of 
their membership. This is an anomalous con- 
‘dition that can not continue indefinitely. 

As Dr. Charles A. Eaton, editor of Leslie’s, 
said in an address before the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce this week, industry is at the 
parting of the ways, and the only solution is 
the abolishing of the unamerican thing known 
as the closed shop.. Take away from organized 
labor that club, deny it the privileges now ac- 
corded of monopoly and combination in re- 
straint of trade, or we may see the time in 
this country when the unions will demand that 


employers pay their members whether or not 
they have any work for them to perform, as 
the organized timber workers of Australia seem 
to have done with marked success in the in- 
stance cited. 


The Spider and the Fly 
in the Old Game 


The metric spider is inviting the fly to wal! 
into the parlor, 

The invitation comes in the form of a leafict 
sent out from San Francisco by the metric 
party, explaining the provisions of the bill in 
troduced in Congress last December for thc 
forcible adoption of the metric system. The 
explanation is sweetened nicely with molasses 
to attract the fly and induce it to take a chance 
in the parlor; and there is abundance of assur- 
ance that nothing very serious will happen, bu‘ 
the first and principal thing is to get into the: 
parlor. 


The metric propagandists assure the manu- 
facturer that the proposed law, if passed, will 
allow him to choose any weight and measure 
he wants in his factory; but an ominous silence 
is maintained on the fact he will have to use 
the metric system in‘ commercial transactions. 
About how much benefit will he get out of the 
privilege of making his product according to 
the pound and inch, if he is compelled to sell 
according to the metric system? The first thing 
is to get him lulled into a sense of security by 
telling him that he can manufacture according 
to any measurement he pleases. That sounds 
fair enough, but how about the selling? He is 
not told that when he puts his product on the 
market, he must change to the new way. What 
he measured by the pound and inch when he 
was producing he must measure by another scale 
in selling. That surprise is to-be sprung on 
Mr. Fly after he has walked into the parlor ix 
acceptance of the metric propagandist’s invi- 
tation. 


This is the present scheme of pulling the 
strings to get the new law on the books. The 
metric people are mighty careful not to say 
anything to scare the suspicious manufacturer 
who is a little shy about walking in. He is to be 
skillfully wheedled into a peaceful mental re- 
pose, so far as any fears are concerned; but 
something is going to happen when the trap has 
been sprung—when the metric law has been 
placed on the books. 

A Cincinnati manufacturer has figured some 
of the cost of changing from one system to the 
other in his own establishment, in spite of the 
bland assurance that he can use any measure- 
ment he pleases inside his walls: 


Remaking all drawings............seee. $ 36,000 


CUARGIRE OF DUTIREND Ni 6 5oi65s 0 cs ciescecces 12,000 
Cost of new metric small tools and measur- 
ee Se ee eee 27,500 
Cost of changing jigs and fixtures (about 
75 percent of the cost of these if they 
were all to be made new)............. + 130,500 
Change in machine tool equipment....... 19,000 
Cost of training employees to use metric 
MORWUTIDE | COGIB. «0:5: v:0's cicie's0 ocsinb esse 15,000 
Cost of extra spoiled work from change— 
ty eh ee ee Ce eee ee a 20,000 
Second year........ A okthite dala Gee sens 10,000 
Additional labor required due to reduction 
in efficiency— 
WARE FORE 68s Coo eee KES ENC U alee 40,000 
Boos YOR assoc KS cece ccs ible deces 20,000 
Changing production and stock room rec- 
ords to conform with metric units..... 11,000 
TOBE on. oa bis See cieee s camp coe ema cats $341,000 


Don’t listen to the metric spider when he 
points the way into the parlor. Drive him from 
cover, and kill the bill so dead it will not hear 
Gabriel’s horn at the end of the world. 
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An Important Statement Con- 
cerning Lumber Inventories 


Of great interest and significance to the entire 
lumber industry is the statement by R. B. Allen, 
secretary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, published on page 65 of this issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, concerning the man- 
ner of arriving at values of items in the inven- 
tory for purposes of the income tax returns. 
In its issue of March 5 the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN printed a statement from Attorney L. C. 
Boyle explaining that in making his inventory 
on the basis of current market price the tax- 
payer making the return could use only figures 
based on actual sales made by him and could 
not use figures based on sales of others. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Allen’s understanding of a state- 
ment made to him in Washington this week by 
Dr. Adams, income tax expert of the Treasury 
Department, a manufacturer may list his lum- 
ber in his inventory grade by grade at current 
market prices at date of inventory, and on items 
of which he nas made no sales he can substan- 
tiate his inventory by facts actually developed 
for the entire industry; provided, these figures 
can be substantiated to the satisfaction of the 
bureau of internal revenue; and he has advised 
members of his association to that effect. Under 
abnormal conditions existing in the west Coast 
lumber industry, especially, this interpretation 
of the Treasury Department ruling is of the 
greatest importance and will mean a substantial 
saving. 


Yearly Use of Lumber on 
American Farms 


An estimate has been many times published 
that the average American farm uses 2,000 feet 
of lumber yearly. It would not be easy to prove 
this figure correct, yet it probably is near the 
truth for an average year in normal times. It 
is supposed to be about_40 percent of the total 
output of lumber, the remaining 60 percent 
finding its ultimate use elsewhere than on farms. 

There are 7,000,000 farms in the United 
States, a few more or a few less, but probably a 
few more, There were 5,737,000 in 1900; 
6,361,000 in 1910, and at the same rate of in- 
crease the number now would be not far from 
7,000,000. If each farm this year uses 2,000 
feet of lumber, the total will be 14,000,000,000 
feet. If that is 40 percent of the output, the 
cut will be 35,000,000,000 feet in the year 1921. 
The weak place in this estimate is that no one 
can tell whether or not the average farm this 
year will come up to the average in its consump- 
tion of lumber. It may use the customary 40 
percent of the whole, but that may fall short of 
14,000,000,000 feet, or 2,000 feet to the farm. 
The farmer is not now getting very high prices 
for what he sells, and that shortage may be re- 
flected in his purchases of lumber, even tho 
prices of lumber have fallen in proportion to 
prices of farm products. 

It is a mistake to assume that the farmer 
buys only rough lumber. His average purchase 
of 2,000 feet a year includes not only rough 
material for fences, building frames, sheds and 
heavy floors; but also the lumber employed as 
finish for residences, dressed flooring, and the 
wooden parts of furniture, vehicles, and agri- 
cultural machinery. Producers of all sorts of 
wood products, from barn siding and fence 
planks up to pianos and automobiles, find mar- 

' Kets on the farms, and they suffer loss of trade 
if the farmers do not buy the usual amount of 
fencing, flooring, house frames, furniture, and 
machinery. For that reason the prosperity of 
the farmer influences directly the business of 
the lumberman. It is to the lumberman’s in- 
terest that the farmer receive good prices for 
his hogs, cattle, apples, and grain; for then he 


® 


can build the barn he has been planning, renew 
his old fences, get new furniture, and buy the 
farm wagon he needs. Prosperity works both 
ways. If the farmer buys more fencing boards, 
the lumberman can buy more potatoes, pork, 
and oats from the farmer. Each needs what the 
other has for sale, and increased prosperity of 
one will increase the prosperity of the other. 


Movement Under Way for 
Uniform Sales Law 


The need of uniformity in buying and selling 
is so extensively felt among tradesmen that a 
movement is under way to provide a remedy for 
some of the troubles resulting from conflicting 
laws or different customs in various parts of 
the country. Due to changing economic condi- 
tions growing out of the war and to the neces- 
sary readjustments since, differences between 
buyer and seller now come up much more fre- 
quently than formerly. Cancelations of orders 
have increased. Disputes arise concerning many 
practices, such, for instance, as whether a buyer 
can accept a part of a shipment without accept- 
ing all, and whether a seller can take unlimited 
time, in the absence of specific contract, in fill- 
ing an order. Many other misunderstandings 
take place to interfere with the even tenor of 
business. Buyers and sellers both find causes 
for complaint. 

That condition of affairs has led to an effort 
to have the legislatures of many States, of all 
the States in fact, consider a measure that has 





Hardwood Case Advanced 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 10.— 
The United States Supreme Court today 
advanced the American Hardwood case 
for reargument to April 11. 











been designated ‘‘a uniform conditional sales 
law.’’? Many legislatures will have this measure 
before them within the next few months. Al- 
ready the bill in its original form has been 
placed on the statute books of Wisconsin, South 
Dakota, New Jersey, Delaware and Arizona, 
and it is part of the plan to have similar action 
taken by the other States, for the sake of uni- 
formity in the whole United States. It has been 
found difficult to harmonize court decisions on 
contracts when so many States have conflicting 
laws. The way is open for misunderstandings 
and disputes, with the result that business is 
hindered. 

The preparation of the uniform sales law 
was brought about by a body of men styled the 
‘<ceommissioners on uniform laws,’’ representing 
wholesalers and retailers in many lines, among 
them being lumbermen and vehicle and farm 
implement interests. It is claimed that the 
uniform sales law is really a codification of the 
common law on that subject, contained in a 
long line of customs and court decisions. 

In its revised form the law accords a seller 
the right to take back the goods upon default 
in payment by the buyer, erediting the buyer 
with what has been paid and guarding the rights 
of both the buyer and seller in the premises. 
The provision for retaking goods, without com- 
pulsory resale, is considered a safeguard to both 
dealer and manufacturer, as it avoids notoriety 
which may be hurtful alike to both. 

It can not yet be announced how many States 
will enact this uniform sales law, but it is be- 
lieved that it possesses enough good points to 
make it popular. At any rate it has received 
much attention and its progress has been en- 
couraging. If it will do the thing for which it 
is chiefly intended; that is, clear the way for a 
better understanding between buyer and seller, 
and protect the interests of both, it will prove 
its worth. . 


Some Illuminating Facts Con- 
cerning the Brick Situation 

A statement of quite general interest to the 
building industry and that is printed on page 57 
of this week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN covers a digest of conditions in the com- 
mon brick industry as issued by the Common 
Brick Manufacturers’ Association of America. 
Based on statistics of stocks on hand, produc- 
tion, the number of idle plants and the prices 
that recently have prevailed the brick associa- 
tion believes that the price of common brick is 
well stabilized for the building season of 1921. 

The report shows that there is less than one 
month’s normal supply of brick in the yards. 
Of the 142 plants reporting 81 percent are 
closed, 86 percent of these having been closed 
for more than a month. The figures indicate 
that for the period covered by the report the 
average realization for the 142 companies is 
$18.05 a thousand. The report shows that dur- 
ing the previous month 98 concerns made no 
reduction in price, seven cut $3 a thousand, 20 
cut $2 a thousand, 16 reported reductions less 
than $2 and one reported a cut greater than $3 
a thousand. 

These statistics are very illuminating. Of 
course the fact that members of the industry 
are advised thru the association of the number 
of plants that are idle, the amount of stock on 
hand and the prices that have been obtained 
has no effect on the price the consumer will 
have to pay for his common brick. That is 
where the brick industry differs from the lum- 
ber industry—that is, if the attitude of certain 
governmental bodies toward the lumber indus- 
try is to be taken as a criterion. 


Cancelation of Contracts 
Has Injured Business 


It seareely required a special investigation by 
the United States Chamber of Commerce to 
prove that the cancelation of orders and the 
breaking of contracts have hurt business. That 
ought to be self evident. However, the national 
chamber has lately completed an inquiry extend- 
ing over six months and has published certain 
conclusions based on the findings. One fact 
was shown which tends to place responsibility 
on sellers and buyers in about equal degree. 
The report says: ‘‘The number of sellers who 
violated their contracts was about equal to the 
number of buyers who canceled orders.’’ 

The influence of early repudiation of orders 
spread rapidly and brought about.a creeping 
paralysis of industry. In a number of lines, 
partly because of cancelations, plants were re- 
duced from overtime production schedule to 
three days a week and in some instances to a 
complete shutdown, Legal remedies have been 
of little avail, for the ailment has shaken con- 
fidence, which must be restored before better 
times can be looked for. 2 

Plenty of cancelations mutually arranged 
were beneficial to both parties, but many worked 
hardships to buyers and sellers. The investi- 
gation also showed that large numbers of busi- 
ness men took losses rather than repudiate. In 
an effort to restore confidence and avoid future 
misunderstanding these proposals are put forth 
by the National Chamber: 

‘¢Draw contracts in conformity with the law 
of the State in which they are completed or 
aecepted, making the obligations of both the 
seller and buyer equitable; provide in them for 
arbitration in case of dispute, either under the 
State law, rules of trade organizations, or other 
adequate agency; consider it a duty and a 
privilege in protection to American business 
standards to report on injury those who un- 
justly and habitually disregard their contract 
obligations; establish an honor roll of those who 
have dealt with you for a term of years accord- 
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ing to contract or.terms, and let them know 
why. 

‘Where transactions can not be covered by 
written agreements, find means for putting a 
premium on good faith and insist on your em- 
ployees living up to it also; stand for ‘Golden 
Rule’ policy thruout your business, taking loss 


if necessary to demonstrate you mean it; with- 
out preaching, keep before your employees and 
your trade continuously the value of good will 
built on kept promises; urge your trade or com- 
mercial organizations to record their disapproval 
of all practices which have led to the present 
unsatisfactory conditions. It will help strength- 


en the weak; take an advance stand personally 
for American business integrity and let it be 
known. The force of example is very powerful 
just now. Oral contracts are as binding as 
written if legal requirements are complied with, 
and the obligation to perform ‘is equally 
strong.’’ 





Better Increased Volume of Sales Than Wider Margin of Profit 


It is said that in the old days the practice 
of many retail merchants was to fix their mar- 
gins of profit without much idea of system. 
Inventories were seldom taken and the books 
were never balanced. If at the year’s end 
there was no surplus in till or pocket, it was 
assumed that no money had been made, and it 
was inferred therefore that prices had been 
too low. Hence the merchant went thru his 
stock and marked everything up enough to 
insure what he considered a good profit. Of 
course his higher prices, in comparison with 
those of more enterprising merchants, checked 
his sales, his volume was reduced and his cost 
of doing business was proportionately increased. 
As a consequence, he found himself at the 
year’s end in the same position as at its begin- 
ning. 

A good recent illustration of the principle 
here involved was afforded by the latest in- 
. crease in transcontinental rates on lumber. 
The roads were given several increases that finally 
brought the tariff to a level at which traffic 
would not move. The lumbermen told the car- 
riers so, and the latter were reported as say- 
ing that if the present rates did not bring suf- 
ficient returns because the lumbermen withheld 
their tonnage, they would ask for further in- 
creases. However, that retort proved to be 
merely bluff, if it ever was made at all, and 
carriers now are conferring on new tariffs that, 
it is known, will give lower rates on lumber. 

Thruout the country buying of all kinds has 
practically stopped. Building construction is 
suffering from the stagnation most of all. 
Little lumber is being sold, and notwithstand- 
ing recent heavy reductions in price, lumber- 
men have noted no response in actual buying 
for construction. A common belief is that 
high prices of the items, including labor, that 
enter into the construction of a home have pro- 
duced an aggregate cost above the wouldbe 
buyer’s ability to pay; that ‘‘the rate is more 
than the traffic will bear.’’ 

Most lumbermen believe that lumber has 
made its share of the liquidation necessary to 
restore conditions to normal, and that if pro- 
ducers and distributors of other building ma- 
terials, and labor will make like contributions 
building will go on. But while awaiting such 
reductions, interest on investment and the fixed 
charges of the yard and office go on. Sales 
are so few at the prevailing prices as to leave 
little in net profit owing to the relatively high 
overhead. The consequence is that lumbermen 
are in much the position of the old fashioned 
merchant and the railroads. They feel that 
with the greatly reduced volume of business 
the old margin of profit is not wide enough. 
They recognize that the charge is more than 
the traffic will bear; but the rate is not of 
their making. They have taken their reduction, 
but the aggregate cost of a building still is so 
high that nobody can pay it. 

At first view it may seem folly to say that 
what the lumber dealer must do today is to in- 
crease his volume, not his margin of profit. 
In fact greater volume might even enable him 
to reduce his margin. 

Everybody in the lumber industry and out 
of it knows that there is an accumulated but 
latent demand for housing. The Chamber of 


Commerce of the United States has stated that 
at the beginning of 1921 the United States 
was 1,250,000 homes short of its actual needs; 
that 4,000,000 people were improperly housed; 
that only 70,000 homes were built in 1919 and 
fewer in 1920. Prior to the war from 350,000 
to 400,000 homes were built annually. Taking 
the higher figure, it would require something 
more than three years at the normal rate of 
construction to build the homes needed at once. 
If the normal annual need is added to these it 
would be necessary to build annually for the 
next three years from 700,000 to 800,000 homes, 
whereas only from 350,000 to 400,000 have been 
built annually in the past. 

It would apear that here is aggregate volume 
enough in prospect to assure to each lumber- 
man a volume that will earn him a satisfactory 
net profit at prices he can well afford to make 
on his lumber. His problem, however, is to 
get the volume. 

In most of the discussions of methods of meet- 
ing the housing need and overcoming the buy- 
ers’ strike reduction of prices has been proposed 





We want an America of homes, illum- 
ined with hope and happiness, where 
mothers, freed from the necessity for 
long hours of toil beyond their own 
doors, may preside as befits the hearth- 
stone of American citizenship. 

We want the cradle of American child- 
hood rocked under conditions so whole- 
some and so hopeful that no blight may 
touch it in its development, and we want 
to provide that no selfish interest, no 
material necessity, no lack of opportu- 
nity, shall prevent the gaining of that 
education so essential to best citizenship. 
—PRESIDENT HARDING. 











as the sovereign remedy. As already stated, 
the lumber industry has made its concession 
in prices without much improvement in demand. 
It has learned that low prices alone will not 
sell lumber, and now wants to know what will 
sell it. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN long has advo- 
cated the policy of selling the completed struc- 
ture instead of the lumber and other materials 
that enter into it. It believes the retail lumber- 
man can dispose of more building materials by 
selling homes than by ‘selling houses; and in 
the face of the present tremendous need for 
homes, it would appear to be comparatively 
easy to sell them. The tenant whose rent has 
been raised from $40 to $80 certainly is sold on 
the ‘‘own your own home’? idea. Is it not 
practicable for the retail lumberman to show 
such a tenant that he can buy a home of his 
own? 

Nobody can say that a home is worth so 
much and no more; a home is always worth all 
it costs if the family that needs it can pay for 


it. There is a limit of course to the family’s 


ability to finance the building of its home; but 
in most cases the average worker is able to buy 
a home at the present prices. All that he 
needs is to want a home bad enough to make 
such a distribution of his expenditure as will 
enable him to buy it. The lumberman’s op- 


portunity lies in his ability to demonstrate that 
fact to homeless families. To do so requires 
salesmanship and service; and regard for the 
public welfare demands that the lumberman 
shall exercise that salesmanship and perform 
this service. 


PINERS ASK THAT ANOTHER JUDGE TRY CASE 


[Special telegram to AMDPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Sr. Louis, Mo., March 10.—Robert A. Long, 
John B. White and Charles 8. Keith, three of 
the defendants in the suit brought by the Gov- 
ernment in the Federal court here against the 
Southern Pine Association and others, alleging 
a conspiracy in restraint of trade and to fix 
prices of lumber, filed a motion today asking 
that Judge Faris disqualify himself from hear- 
ing the case. The motion alleges he is prejudiced 
against the three Kansas City men. 


The motion is signed by Mr. Keith and the 
attorneys are John H. Lucas, Jessie Andrews 
and Massey Holmes. The basis of the alleged 
prejudice is that Judge Faris, then a member 
of the Missouri supreme court, wrote the opin- 
ion that ousted from the State and heavily fined 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of which R. A. Long 
is chairman of the board of directors, the Cen- 
tral Coal & Coke Co., and the Missouri Lumber 
& Land Exchange Co., with which Charles S. 
Keith and J. B. White are connected, for vio- 
lation of the antitrust law. 


Judge Faris is quoted in his opinion as say- 
ing: ‘‘While as we have seen, the original un- 
lawful agreement to limit output was entered 
into on June 14, 1904, yet we find the sixteen 
named respondents either participating in re- 
newals of it, glorifying in the results of it and 
passing resolutions to continue it indefinitely in 
January, 1905, or actually present and taking 
active part in the making of it.’’ 


Judge Faris is quoted further as saying in 
1913 regarding the defendants: ‘‘We deal in 
no fulsome praise and render honor where honor 
is due when we say that in the affairs of the 
Yellow Pine Association thruout its career 
these men were facile princeps in bad emi- 
nence.’’ 


The motion states that the meaning intended 
thereby to be conveyed was ‘‘that the defend- 
ants were leaders of wrongdoing comparable 
only to the exalted wickedness of Satan him- 
self, and requiring for apt allusion and ade- 
quate emphasis reference to Book II of Milton’s 
‘Paradise Lost’, ‘as follows: ‘High on a 
throne of royal state, which far outshone the 
wealth of Ormus or of Ind—or where the gor- 
geous East with richest hand show’rs on her 
kings barbaric pearl and gold—Satan, exalted, 
sat, by merit raised to that bad eminence.’ ’’ 

The motion also alleges that the suit should 
have been brought in the district court of the 
western district, instead of the eastern, as the 
offices of the defendants are at Kansas City. 





THE POPULARITY of the employees’ saving 
account established by the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, of Bellingham, Wash., last 
spring is attested by a report made by Treas- 
urer F. E. Frost. He reports that on Dee. 31, 
1920, seventy employees had deposited $34,- 
940. Twelve employees withdrew $3,955, leav- 
ing $30,985 for fifty-eight employees. The 
total interest earned to Dec. 31 was $911.08. 
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INTERESTED IN PHILIPPINE WOODS 


This office often receives inquiries from persons 
in the United States who wish to know where 
they can get supplies of Philippine woods. Such 
inquiries are very difficult to answer, as this office 
has often no information as to what possible source 
may be most accessible to the inquirer. Naturally 
the exporters here themselves know, as a rule, only 
to what point and firm their lumber goes directly, 
but little or nothing of its distribution afterwards. 
It would therefore be a great favor to this office 
if you could give this letter room in your columns, 
with the object of requesting all importers, dealers, 
and even users of Philippine woods to forward us 
their addresses, together with the information as 
to the character of their business; that is, if they 
are importers, wholesalers, retailers or users of 
any kind of Philippine woods. The information so 
obtained will be indexed in an easily accessible 
form for our guidance in answering inquiries. Any 
communications should be addressed: Director of 
Forestry, Manila, P. I—INquiry No. 166. 


[The information thus requested by the direc- 
tor of Philippine forestry should be of much 
value to persons who deal in those woods in 
the United States. It is recommended that the 
information be given as requested, and that 
the Philippine official be furnished with names 
and addresses of American dealers in Philippine 
woods, or names of persons who expect to be- 
come interested in this subject. The assistance 
thus offered is valuable and advantage should 
be taken of the generous and timely offer. Need 
of exactly this information has been extensively 
felt; and heretofore it has often been unavail- 
able.—EDITor. ] 


EASTERN AND WESTERN PINES 


How does the white pine of California, Oregon, 
and Washington compare with southern yellow 
pine as finish lumber? If one rates above the other, 
which is higher? How does Norway pine rate?— 
Inquiry No. 162. 


[The superiority of one of the pines over the 
other depends upon the particular quality con- 
sidered. Southern yellow pines are stronger 
than the California white pine; hence if strength 
is of first consideration it might be asserted 
that the southern pines are of higher class. 
Woodworkers often classify a lumber according 
to the ease with which it may be cut, fitted, and 
finished; and from that viewpoint some would 
prefer California white pine, becayse it is much 
softer than any of the principal southern yel- 
low pines. 

Some users judge a pine by the grain of the 
wood, or rather by the figure produced by the 
growth rings. Generally, the southern pines 
show stronger figure than the Califofnia white 
pine. But sometimes the very plainness of the 
wood is a desirable quality, and when such is the 
case, the western pine may have the advantage. 

Sometimes weight of a wood is an advantage 
or a disadvantage and the wood is rated accord- 
ingly. California white pine is much lighter 
than the southern yellow pines. 

Southern yellow pine is not a single 
species, but consists of more than a half-dozen, 
differing among themselves in quality. The 
three leading yellow pines of the South are long- 
leaf, shortleaf, and loblolly. Botanically the 
California white pine is also a yellow pine; but 
because of its light, white wood, and freedom 
from resin, it is generally called white pine. The 
Norway pine of the northern and eastern States 
also is a yellow pine, but it is often compared 
with the northern white pine. 

The following figures make some comparisons 
between _the _Physical properties of these six 
commercial pines. The dry wood per cubic foot 
weighs in pounds as follows: 


Longleaf pine...... 42 Norway pine...... 34 
Shortleaf pine...... 38 California white ine 28 
Loblolly pine...... 38 Northern white pine. 27 


__ Below is shown the comparison of these woods 
in hardness, The figures tell the pressure in 
pounds required to sink a steel ball of certain 





size a certain distance in the side of a dry stick. 
The value of this data lies in the fact that a 
means is provided for comparing one wood’s 
hardness with another’s: 
Longleaf pine... .1,020 
Shortleaf pine.... 880 North. white pine 470 
Loblolly pine.... 840 Calif. white pine. 460 
It is thus shown that longleaf is more than 
twice as hard as California white pine. Tests 
of strength of dry wood show the comparative 
rating of these pines as follows; the figures in- 
dicating modulus of rupture: 
Longleaf pine...16,700 Norway pine....12,300 
Loblolly pine....15,600 Calif. white pine. 9,800 
Shortleaf pine...13,900 North. white pine 9,000 
The conclusion to be drawn from comparing 
data concerning these pines is that one may be 
better for one purpose, another for another; and 
a person is seldom warranted in a statment that 
one wood is better or poorer than another, un- 
less the statement is understood to apply to par- 
ticular uses.—EDITOR. ] 


Norway pine..... 600 


DEVICE FOR MOVING LARGE LOGS 


Sawmill problems that recur only at indefinite 
intervals seldom receive the attention necessary 
for proper solution, tho when they do occur they 
may be very irritating and cause a considerable 
loss of time. The writer has seen so much diffi- 
culty encountered in getting large pine logs, and 
occasionally large churn butts of 
other woods, into the mill that 
the entire log deck was emptied 
before the task was completed. 1 
These logs were so much larger 
than the ordinary run handled by 
the mill that the dogs on the bull 
chain were incapable of securing 
such hold as to move them. 

An ordinary auxiliary for such 
emergency is a chain with a dog 
on one end which may be driven 
into the log by means of a sledge 
hammer and a hook on the other 
which may be dropped into an 
open link of the bull chain. But 
this method is slow and often 
vexing, as the dog may not get 
hold enough to sustain the neces- 
sary pull. 

A very simple and effective de- z 3 
vice for moving logs of this char- 
acter may be made out of an old 
scrap of iron. approximately one 
inch in thickness by about 6 
inches wide by 18 inches long. 
Part of an old nigger tooth bar 
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will serve. Cut as shown in the 

figure. Turn up “2” and “3” for Device for 
dogs and turn down “1,” forming Handling 
a hook that will go into the open Large Logs 


links of the bull chain. Rivet on 

a smaller piece to prevent tipping. This device in- 
serted behind any log that stops on the bull chain 
can not fail to secure a moving hold on it.—IN- 
quiry No. 156. 

[This diagram of a useful device for moving 
logs of large size and unusual shape was sent 
from Wisconsin. The tool is not difficult to 
make and it should interest sawmill men who 
have a difficult log occasionally to take care of. 
—EDITOoR. ] 





QUOTATIONS ON TEAK WANTED 


If you are in a position to do so, we would 
greatly appreciate it if you would kindly furnish 
us with the names of several firms to whom we 
might submit inquiries for East India teak.—IN- 
quiry No. 167. ‘ 

[This request for information came from a 
lumber company in New England, and the 
names of a few dealers who handle this wood 
have been forwarded. Teak is one of the most 
valuable woods of southeastern Asia and about 
1,000,000 feet a year, in normal times, are used 
in the United States. Three-fourths of it is 
employed in boat building, but it is excellent 
for many purposes, and is liked for heavy, 
carved doors. The address of the inquirer will 
be furnished on request.—EDITor. | 









SUGGESTS LIMITING PRODUCTION 


The forests of the nation are being wastefully 
slaughtered. The lumber industry under the pres- 
ent plan will be extinct about the time it is under- 
stood, so ways to preserve the forests and the in- 
dustry should require urgent and immediate action. 

The trade requires very little lumber just now, 
so it is a proper time to curtail production. The 
Forest Service can not make progress with the 
present timber slaughter going on. Lumbermen 
then should halt, take time, and help. 

In the perpetuation of American forests and the 
lumber industry the Forest Service and the lumber- 
men are in the primary claSs looking forward only 
to the senior year. The entire course is before 
them to be created, learned and practised. Unless 
a decided halt is made in the manufacture no head- 
way can be made. 

The Forest Service and lumbermen should group 
the mills thruout the nation in regions. Each 
region should cut its production half. This alone 
would double the life of the industry and give time 
during the next thirty years to create and learn 
the course of America’s forest perpetuation plan. 

Should not lumbermen who are in favor of such 
a plan write your great journal and get the work 
really started ?—Inquiry No. 137. 


[This suggestion comes from a lumber com- 
pany in the Mississippi Valley. The Federal ~ 
Trade Commission and the court authorities 
would not for a minute permit a plan like that 
to operate. Therefore, it can not be tried unless 
present laws and practices are changed. 


Supposing that a trial would violate no law, 
would it be practicable and necessary to make 
the trial? The attempt could, of course, be 
made, but it would be usurping the functions of 
an inexorable and unrepealable law—the law of 
supply and demand. That law will determine 
how much lumber shall be cut, and is determin- 
ing it right now. 

An extra push may cause a pendulum to swing 
too far or too short momentarily, but the natu- 
ral law that governs the swing will bring it 
back. All the man-made laws ever enacted on 
earth can not change by one jot or tittle the 
natural law governing the swing of a pendulum. 
Neither will man-made agreements control very 
long the production of lumber. They may dis- 
turb, but natural law will finally rule. 


Another point. We can not agree with those 
who believe it justifiable to hold up an approach- 
ing timber famine as a scarecrow. Possibly a 
time will come when trees will be as scarce in 
the United States as they now are in Egypt; 
but worse things than that have been predicted. 
Astronomers tell us that a time will come when 
both water and air will disappear from the 
earth as they have already disappeared from 
the moon; but that will be fifty million years 
hence. It need not scare us now. It may be 
equally true that a timber famine will come; 
but it will not be soon. Forces are at work now 
which will stave the time off a great while. 
If every part of the country handles the forest 
problem as New England is handling it, a bal- 
ance between growth and use will be reached. 
That will take care of the situation. The peo- 
ple are receiving a practical education along 
that line, It will do no good to scare them. 
They do not need it. : 

One thing is needed, however, and we should 
be thankful that the need is being supplied— 
that need is faith followed up by works; faith 
that our forests will continue, and works to 
make them continue. Calmness, confidence, in- 
dustry, intelligence should be the ‘‘watchwords 
and reply,’’ not pessimism and alarm. The poet 
spoke truth who wrote: 

**He that only rules by terror 
Doth a grievous wrong.” 

Our forest situation is not desperate, but it 
needs thought, courage, patience, and hope, and 
it will receive them in full measure from an en- 
lightened people. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
will welcome communications from its readers 
on this subject.—EbrTor. ] 
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General Business Conditions 


Altho there has been an unmistakable tend- 
eney toward improvement in general business 
conditions during the last several weeks, the im- 
provement so far has been decidedly spotty, and 
the situation is characterized by sharp irregu- 
larities and contrasts. Reports from different 
branches of the same industries show consider- 
ably varying conditions, and there is lacking 
that uniformity of business betterment which 
was hoped would come with the advance of 
1921. However, there are evidences of a grad- 
ual revival of retail distribution at reduced 
prices; and this is very encouraging when it 
is considered that the movement in manufac- 
turing and wholesale circles essentially depends 
on retail distribution. 

Archer Wall Douglas, chairman of the com- 
mittee of statistics and standards of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, says in 
a recent review of conditions that business will 
improve from now on. ‘‘The most convincing 
evidence that we are on the high road to re- 
covery,’’ says Mr. Douglas, ‘‘is found in the 
universal report brought by traveling salesmen 
from every section of the country of steadily 
growing sentiment that ‘business will be better 
in the spring’—not a sudden return to pros- 
perity, which is neither likely nor desirable, but 
a slow and natural working out of those proc- 
esses of liquidation which are now in full opera- 
tion. * * * While unemployment is still 
large there is more work and less idleness, on 
the whole, in industrial sections. * * * 
While building is practically at a standstill thru- 
out the country, save in Los Angeles and around 
Palm Beach and Miami, there exists a general 
expectation in nearly all sections of a revival 
in the early spring, somewhere around the first 
of April, provided certain contingencies obtain: 
namely, lower costs of labor and the assurance 
of steady, efficient work, lower costs of building 
materials and greater ease and certainty of ob- 
taining loans from banks for construction work. 
The nature and extent of building during this 
year will depend alfnost entirely upon the extent 
upon which these factors prevail. There will 
probably be more building in the cities than in 
the towns.and less in the country than either 
of the former two.’’ 


Trade in Hardwoods 


A slightly increased activity in the hardwood 
market is noticeable; still, the volume of trade 
remains unsatisfactory, most of the important 
consumers still being out of the market. Those 
who continue buying do so only hand to mouth, 
a practice with which the trade has become ac- 
customed during recent months. Recent sur- 
veys of the furniture manufacturing field show 
that about four out of every ten plants are 
closed down, and that probably not more than 
one out of ten is operating full time. All the 
furniture manufacturers interviewed declared 
themselves uncertain regarding the immediate 
future. They are hopeful, however, but unwill- 
ing either to increase their output or to buy 
lumber until they have something very concrete 
to base their operations upon. They reiterated 
their formerly expressed view that-the furniture 
business can not improve materially until home 
construction is resumed on a vastly larger scale. 
Until new homes are built for them to furnish, 
they say, the furniture industry will remain ‘‘in 
the dumps.’’ Approximately the same expres- 
sions are heard from all the other important 
consuming industries. However, hardwood men 
report more inquiries in circulation than some 
weeks ago, and that these are materializing into 
orders with greater frequency than heretofore, 
so there is no doubt but that the hardwood 
market has gained a little strength. In prices 
there have been no important changes. Higher 
grades show a better tone as a result of their 
relative scarcity and of the practical stoppage 
of manufacturing operations, but lower grades 


are still selling considerably below replace- 
ment costs, the manufacturers say. 


Southern Pine Market Conditions 


The southern pine market has shown no im- 
portant change during the last week or two. 
Demand still is considerably restricted and 
there has been no improvement in prices. How- 
aver, inquiries are vastly more numerous and 
manufacturers and distributers alike express 
the opinion that a change for the better is at 
hand. This opinion is strengthened by the fact 
that there is an enormous amount of figuring on 
construction jobs going on in practically all sec- 
tions of the country, but perhaps particularly 
in the North and East. It is of course im- 
possible to ascertain at this early date how much 
of this figuring will materialize into contracts, 
but it shows a very keen interest in building 
which, seemingly, can not fail to be productive 
of a noteworthy improvement this spring in 
building conditions. One feature of the market 
is the good demand that has sprung up for 
dimension, and if this stock has not actually 
strengthened by this time it has at least become 
more stabilized. Some reports also show an in- 
creased call for Nos. 1 and 2 boards and shiplap, 
but there appears to have. been a slight let-up 
in the demand for uppers, and practically all 
items of B&better have suffered price declines. 
For the week ended March 4, 129 representa- 
tive southern pine mills reported as follows: 


Shipments Production Orders 
59,929,470’ 63,230,241’ 56,719,350 


The North Carolina Pine Market 


The North Carolina pine market is spotted. 
Some of the mills report a large volume of or- 
ders reeeived during the last week or ten days, 
while others complain of continued lack of 
business. On the whole, there has been some 
improvement in market conditions over a month 
ago, but competition for business continues very 
keen and very low prices are the result. Re- 
tail yards in North Carolina pine territory are 
reported to be bidding on quite a volume of 
construction jobs, but few contracts have so 
far been placed. But the building outlook is more 
favorable than for a long time, and manufac- 
turers and retailers both are more hopeful. 
Forty-two representative North Carolina pine 
mills report for the week ended Feb. 26: 


Shipments Production Orders 
4,401,891’ 5,906,120’ 3,654,000’ 
Douglas Fir Market Features 


The Douglas fir market remains without much 
change. Somewhat better buying is being done 
in the western States, but business from terri- 
tory east of the Mississippi River is of very 
small volume, due to the severe competition in 
that territory from southern pine, which is sell- 
ing at prices that the west Coast lumbermen 
declare they can not meet with the present high 
railroad freight rates in effect. A feature of 
recent developments in this connection is the 
prospect that the Central-Freight Association 
roads, realizing the demoralizing tendency of 
the present high freight rates from the Coast 
into’ eastern territory, both upon their own and 
general business, will soon initiate a downward 
revision of freight rates, and the likelihood is 
that something definite will be done in this 
direction with the least possible delay. There 
has in the meanwhile been very little change 
in the price level of Douglas fir, only minor 
fluctuations having taken place, altho weakness 
admittedly is still present. Increased firmness 
of fir lath, and of cedar bevel siding, has been 
noticeable of late; but, on the other hand, tim- 
ber cutting business has been placed at prices 
which none of the west Coast manufacturers be- 
lieved possible a few weeks ago. Cargo mills 
have been taking on a little larger volume of 


offshore business, at good prices, comparatively 
speaking. They have not reduced their prices 
to the same extent as have the inland mills, 
which are entirely dependent upon the domestic 
market. The waterfront mills, in fact, hold for 
a couple of dollars more per thousand feet than 
is asked by the inland plants. For the 
week ended Feb. 26 actual production of the 
mills reporting to the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association remained 51 percent below normal. 
Rail orders booked by these mills during the 
same week amounted to fifty-three cars less than 
bookings of the previous week, and of the new 
business taken 42 percent was for water de- 
livery. 


Features of the Western Pines Trade 


With the money market a little easier and 
with the building season approaching, manufac- 
turers of California and southern Oregon white 
and sugar pine are beginning to feel more hope- 
ful, looking as they do for a volume of busi- 
ness this spring that will be limited only by the 
supplies on hand. But in the meanwhile they 
are in no hurry to reopen their mills for the 
season, on account of both the weather and pre- 
vailing market conditions; and the date of re- 
sumption of production will be determined by 
these factors. There is still a great deal of 
snow in the mountain districts, which is delay- 
ing logging operations, and many of the mills 
are practically without logs. Upper grades in 
the meanwhile are becoming more and more 
scarce, and prospects are that they will be com- 
pletely exhausted before the new season’s dry 
lumber becomes available for the market. In- 
quiries are numerous and the demand is steady, 
tho still light in volume. The call for shop 
still is slow, which the manufacturers attribute 
in part to the reductions made on similar stock 
by the Inland Empire mills. For the week end- 
ed Feb. 26, four representative white and sugar 
pine mills report as follows: i 


Shipments Production Orders 
1,642,000’ 1,836,000’ 1,834,000’ 


Manufacturers of Inland Empire stock claim 
to see a material improvement in the market, 
but most of the mills remain closed, awaiting 
indications as to the permanency of this im- 
provement. ‘A spurt in the demand from retail 
yards east of the Mississippi River is said to 
be the cause of the better tone; but the indus- 
trial trade remains quiet, and no real strength 
to the market can develop so long as this remains 
true. Twenty-six representative Inland Empire 
mills report for the week ended Feb. 26: 
Shipments Production Orders 
8,457,000’ 3,491,000’ 9,625,000’ 





The Market for Redwood 


There is a better tone to the redwood mar- 
ket. Manufacturers report that inquiries are 
numerous and that there has been some in- 
crease in the volume of business forthcoming 
from the East as well as from California. There 
is considerable demand for common grades, and 
the manufacturers are rapidly cleaning up their 
stocks of these. Call for dry clears is small, but 
stocks are limited, and they will quickly be 
cleaned up if a moderate demand for them 
should develop soon. Manufacturers do not be- 
lieve that present supplies will carry them over 
until the new stocks become shipping dry; and 
the prospect of shortage contributes strength 
to the market. The mills are operating steadily, 
tho on a reduced scale. With the worst of 
the rainy season over, logging can be carried 
on with less difficulty and mills will be able to 
increase their production, which they are eager 
to do in order to bring stocks somewhat nearer 
normal. Ten representative redwood mills re- 
ported as follows for the week ending Feb. 26: 
Shipments Production Orders P 
2,658,000’ 2,828,000’ 1,794,000 
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INCREASE HARDWOOD OUTPUT 


St. Louis, Mo., March 7.—The Gideon- 
Anderson Lumber & Mercantile Co., Arcade 
Tuilding, has taken’ over the output-of another 
svuthern hardwood concern, according to an 
aunouncement made today by J. Carl Anderson, 
svles manager. The latest concern whose prod- 
uct will be marketed thru Gideon-Anderson is 
tue Weis-Dillman Lumber Co., Caruthersville, 
Mo. 

The Weis-Dillman company has been. operat- 
ing two single hand mills, with a daily capacity 
o! 50,000 feet of hardwoods. Its plant is lo- 
cated on the Frisco railroad and on the Missis- 
sippi River, thus giving excellent shipping and 
logging facilities. Both mills are modern, one 
having been erected about two. years ago, the 
other completed only several months ago. The 
Caruthersville mills have a 10-year cut of wil- 
low, syeamore, oak, gum, elm and maple and 
cypress, with sycamore and willow predominat- 
ing. The tract includes one of the finest bodies 
of sycamore timber in the country, and the mills 
will specialize in quarter-sawn sycamore. The 
stock of willow is said to be especially good. 

The daily capacity of the Gideon-Anderson 
company is now 170,000 feet, Mr. Anderson said, 


of timber, mostly poplar and white pine, was 
acquired from the Tennga Lumber Co., Detroit, 
Mich., the deal involving about $1,000,000. Be- 
sides the timber the transaction includes the 
sawmill town of Conasauga, Tenn., a band mill 
and fifteen miles of standard gage railroad. 
The town contains two hundred frame houses, in- 
cluding a commissary building. It is located on 
the Louisville and Nashville Railroad. 

John Bryns, president of the Conasauga com- 
pany, is president of the Cumberland Valley 
Lumber Co., with headquarters at Cincinnati. 
There is to be no relation between the two 
companies. 


RENT LAWS DECLARED CONSTITUTIONAL 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 9.—The five rent laws 
passed at the extraordinary session of the legis- 
lature last September abolishing summary pro- 
ceedings for the eviction of tenants and limit- 
ing landlords to a reasonable rent were all de- 
elared constitutional today by the court of ap- 
peals. 

Efforts are expected to be made by the land- 
lords’ organization to carry the fight to the 
United States Supreme Court, but even the most 
optimistic of these opponents of the laws con- 




















!n the accompanying Illustration is shown a class of woodworking manufacturers’ representatives 
who recently took the short course in kiln drying at the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison. 
Those In illustration are: N. Tufts, New England Box Co., Greenfield, Mass.; P. J. Van Keuren, 
Hayes-lonia Co., lonia, Mich.; G. W. Swanson, Chase-Hackley Piano Co., Muskegon, Mich.; C. 
Shiveley, Caswell-Runyan Co., Huntington, Ind.; E. Hayes, Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
Wash.; C. W. Keuffel, Keuffel & Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J.; J. E. Greilick, Greilick Manufacturing 
Co., Traverse City, Mich.; D. L. Phalon, H. Northam Haberer, Lowville, N. Y.; A. W. ‘Lahey, 
Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., Snoqualmie, Wash.; Rr-H. Radcliffe, Modoc Lumber Co., Chiloquin, 
Ore.; and O. R. Waterstratt, Alfred Struck Co., Louisville, Ky. Some are dry kiln operators; 
others hold executive positions covering the purchase, yarding and manufacturing as well as kiln 


drying 





d the newest addition will enable the com- 
pony much better to serve its customers with 
iy southern hardwood. Several months ago 
| took over the output of the Marston Lumber 
°.» Marston, Mo., with a daily capacity of 
000 feet. At Gideon, it has a double band 
nd a cireular sawmill which have a capacity 
‘£ 85,000 feet. 


ACQUIRES EXTENSIVE TENNESSEE HOLDINGS 


_ CINCINNATI, OnI0, March 8.—Announcement 
‘ias been made here of the acquisition of a tract 
of twenty-two thousand acres of timber land 
in Polk County, near Knoxville, Tenn., by a 
newly formed corporation known as the Cona- 
sauga River Lumber Co. Officers of the com- 
pany are: John Bryns, Cincinnati, president ; 
OU. G. Erickson, Detroit, vice president; George 
H. Gearhart, Clearfield, Ky., secretary and 
treasurer, and W. B. Townsend, jr., Clearfield, 
Ky., general superintendent. The headquarters 
of the company will be at Conasauga, Tenn. 
The tract, comprising about 150,000,000 feet 





ceded today that the court of appeals decision 
virtually ends the conflict. 

The decision of the higher court reverses a 
prior finding of the appellate division. 

In every other particular the decisions of the 
lower courts upholding the laws are affirmed. 





PENNSYLVANIA WOOD USERS TO MEET 


Harrispur@, Pa., March 7.—Representatives 
of the chief users of wood in the industries of 
the State have been invited to a conference here 
on April 13 and 14, by Gov. Sproul. The main 
object will be for the discussion of the timber 
supply of the State. So far as is known, this 
is the first conference of its kind ever to be 
held, and means the consulting of those who 
are going to use it, on the future lumber sup- 
ply. State Forester Pinchot, who asked that 
the conference be called, expects 250 to 300 
representatives of all wood using industries to 
be on hand, and speakers will represent many 
of them. 


OPPOSE PROPOSED TAX BILL 


Mapison, Wis., March 7.—Vital concern 
over the future of the lumbering industry was 
expressed by representative members of the 
trade at the meeting of representatives of all 
lines of business and industry at Madison be- 
fore the assembly taxation committee in oppo- 
sition to the C. E. Hanson bill abolishing the 
personal property offset under the State income 
tax law. 

‘¢The lumber industry of Wisconsin competes 
with the South and the West, where they have 
no such tax burdens as we have,’’ said A. L. 
Osborn, representing the lumber industry be- 
fore the committee. ‘‘Lumbermen in this State 
are in a life and death struggle to continue 
business in the face of present competition. 
Income is now paying more than its share of 
taxes. You can not take from industry capital 
necessary for development and expansion and 
have prosperity.’’ 

Frankness marked discussion of the present 
period of depression. Men of affairs urged the 
legislature to follow the rule of corporations 
and individuals by curtailing sources of expense, 
and thereby. protect the people against oppres- 
sive taxation. The Hanson bill was character- 
ized as inequitable and dangerous. 


SOUTHERN PINER OPENS BRANCH OFFICE 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., March 7.—The Stephens 
Lumber Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., manufacturer 
and wholesaler of southern pine and cypress, 
has opened a wholesale branch office in New 
Orleans at 512 Hibernia Bank Building. David 
Crockett is manager, assisted by W. J. Blitch- 
ington. Both are former residents of Jackson- 
ville. The company will do a general buying 
and selling business in dimension, dressed stock 
lumber, crossties and piling. 





CALIFORNIA PINES TO BE EXHIBITED 


San Francisco, Cauir., March 5.—The Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, thru its advertising committee, has 
decided to make an exhibit of white and sugar 
pine at the Own Your Home Exposition, which 
will open in Chicago on March 26. A portion of 
the ‘lumber and products ean be obtained from 
yards maintained by California mills in Chi- 
eago and other items will be shipped there by 
express, It is possible that an exhibit will also 
be made in New York later on. With this as a 
beginning, the advertising committee hopes to 
do a great deal to make California pine better 
known everywhere. 


URGES ROADS TO LOWER RATES 


BELLINGHAM, WAsH., March 5.—Calling at- 
tention to the fact that 72 percent of the em- 
ployees of the lumber industry in this district 
are idle and that railway earnings will be ma- 
terially affected by the routing of lumber via 
the Panama Canal unless rates are reduced, 
Executive Secretary John A. Miller, of the 
Chamber of Commerce, who for twenty-five 
years has been with the traffic department of 
the Great Northern, this week wired the fol- 
lowing message to the vice presidents of the 
Great Northern, Northern Pacific, Union Pa- 
cific and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul lines: 


In this immediate vicinity all forest product 
mills are closed, claiming that it is impossible to 
overcome the handicap of a rate of $1 a thousand 
more than their competitors have to pay, particu- 
larly thru the middle West. My former experi-’ 
ence in the traffic department of one of the 7 
continental lines leads me to believe that it is as 
much for the best interests of the railroad com- 
panies to make a further reduction as it is to 
those of the manufacturers of forest products. As 
you are probably aware, arrangements have already 
been made for water transportation of this product 
thru the Panama Canal to distributing yards on the 
Atlantic coast, and unless immediate steps are 
taken to equalize rates that will enable manufac- 
turers to use the railroad lines the volume of busi- 





~ ness that will be moved from this district by water 


will be so great as materially to affect the earnin 
of the railroads. A careful survey shows that 72 
reent of the employees of this industry are idle 
5 this district ; an industry that furnishes at least 
60 percent of our payrolls. Will it not be the best 
potler for the railroads to establish rates that will 
retain this business and increase their earnings? 
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rc Welding for Sawmills 





SECOND ARTICLE 
The subject for this article is the No. 4 
log deck, or the deck over which are handled 
the large logs in the sawmill of the Red River 
Lumber Co., Westwood, Calif. Many thousand 








Illustration (B)—Preparing for weld No. 3—Indi- 
cated by this number on illustration (A) 


logs 4 to 7 feet in diameter pass over this deck 
every year, some of them weighing far in excess 
of twenty tons each; the machinery-used is of 
the heaviest type and mostly of steel, but some- 
times will break in wrestling with these giants 








Illustration (C)—Weld No. 3 completed 


of the forest. 


Illustration (A) shows quite a family of 
welds which are very close neighbors, showing 
how E. A. Ferris, mill superintendent, keeps this 
elass of machinery out of the junk pile. We will 
give some figures on sizes and time of doing the 
jobs, and with your own pencil you can easily 
compute the cost, and compare it with the price 
of a new piece, which will show if the salvage 
value is worth while or not; saying nothing 
about delays saved. 








[By Frank E. Graham] 


Wesliweo D, 


a If. 


illustration (A)—Log Deck No. 4 in Red River Lumber Co.’s mill. Nos. 1 and 2 are welds on cast steel 
loader arms, not shown in detail in other illustrations; No. 3 is weld shown in detail in illustrations 
(B) and (C); No. 4 is weld shown in detail in illustrations (D) and (E); No. 5 is indicated here only, 
but hinge pin may be seen in illustration (D) also; No. 6 shows loader arm that was rebored—it 
clamps on loader shaft; No. 7 shows loader shaft that was built up, and shown in detail in illustra- 
tion (F). To the left of the loader shaft indicated at No. 7, is the deck shaft, not shown in this 
illustration, but shown in detail in illustration (G) 


Welds Nos. 1 and 2—Loader Arms 


Welds Nos. 1 and 2 are on cast steel loader 
arms, and have a cross section area of about 
23 square inches each, where broken. They 
have stood the test of this heavy log juggling 
for about five and four years respectively, which 
shows the quality of the weld. They are made 
with Thermit, which makes an exceedingly good 
weld, but this process is very much slower and 


Illustration (D)—Weld No. 4, Broken Log Turner 
Arm—tindicated by this number on iilustra- 
tion (A) 


more costly than the alternating current arc 
process of today. 
Weld No. 3—Skid for Carrying Logs 

Illustration (B) shows the method of pre 
paring weld No. 3, which is a bar of 2x6-inch 
mild steel, used as a skid to earry logs from 
the loader arms to the carriage blocks, Each 
piece is beveled from each side to center, along 
the line of break, with the aid of the Oxy- 


——— 








Illustration (E)—Weld No. 4, Log Turner Arm 
Repaired 


acetylene cutting torch, which is only a few 
minutes work. 

Illustration (C) shows the No. 3 weld com 
pleted with an 18-inch piece of 2-inch cold rolled 
shaft welded on bottom side to strengthen the 
weld; this reinforcing scheme is used wherever 
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possible. The 14-inch mild steel metallic elec- 
trode used on this job is also seen. This job 
took a welder and helper about two and one- 
half hours to do, and has stood the test for 
sixty days already. 


Weld No. 4—Hook Arm on Log Turner 


Illustration (D) shows the No. 4 weld as it 
appeared on a Sunday morning last spring, and 
the photograph for illustration (E) was taken 
by the light of the are about 4 a. m. the next 
morning. This is a cast steel hook arm on a 
large log turner; the area at break is about 20 
square inches on the leg. The left hand leg 
was broken several months before this photo 
was taken. A 1x8-inch steel plate was fitted and 
bolted on, which ran till the fall repair, when 
the arm was taken to the shop and oxy-acetylene 
welded. The steel patch was again bolted on 
over the weld for assurance, this weld holding a 
few months only, leaving the patch again to 
do the work, which soon ended as seen in illus- 
tration (D). The portable alternating are out- 
fit was taken to the mill on Sunday morning and 
the rig was ready to run by 7 o’clock Monday 
norning. The portable outfit saved a big day’s 
work in dismantling and getting to the shop, 
und another long day to get it in position again 
after the welding was done. All of this delay 
was saved by being able to take the machine to 
the work. The scarfing of the ends was done 
with the oxy-acetylene torch and three 14-inch 
round reinforcing bars were welded across the 
break on each leg; one of these bars is plainly 
seen in the first illustration. 


Weld No, 5—Hinge Pins on Hook Casting 


Weld No. 5 was done at a noon hour stop; 
not a minute was lost on this job. Two short 
hinge pins hold the hook casting, one on each 
side, as the working of the piston rod prevents 
a one-piece pin. They are held in place by a 
44-inch rivet passing thru pin and a thin 
boss on arm easting, which is plainly seen in 
illustration (D). 

_The rivet hole broke in the boss and let the 
pin drop out. A longer 14-inch rod was put in, 
and each end welded to the arm casting, and 
operation repeated on other side, as pin was 
about ready to be lost. Each side was fixed up 
in the same noon hour and not a minute’s time 
was lost. y 

Loader Shaft and Arm—Nos. 6 and 7 


Since the photos were taken this rig has 
shut down for repairs. The loader shaft No. 7 
is badly worn and eaten out in the bearings; 
and the massive split steel arms (No. 6 in il- 
lustration (A), clamped on the shaft and 
having a 20-inch bearing, have corroded. from 
the acetic and other acids in the water drip- 
ping off the logs, until the bore of the arms is 
nearly an eighth inch out of round, and the sec- 
tions of the shaft under them are nearly that 
much smaller. Just to the left of this loader 
shaft is another shaft, (not shown -in illustra- 
tion (A), with cast steel sprocket driving the 
chains that bring the logs up to the loader arms 





IWlustration (F)—Loader Arm Shaft Built Up With Round Iron Bars Ready for Filling In 


(not shown in first illustration). These two 
shafts run in heavy cast iron connected boxes, 
and after six years of heavy work, day and 
night, these boxes were badly broken and it was 
decided to replace them with new cast steel ones 
and also renew the shafts. Now, war time con- 
ditions come in, with no 5}%-inch shaft avail- 
able. Superintendent Ferris thought ‘‘ Are 
Weld’’ and decided upon the plan shown in 
illustration (F) to save time. 


Repair No. 6—Reboring the Loader Arm 


The plan was to rebore the loader arm to 
1% inch larger and recut the keyways, build up 
the shaft under the arms to finish 4% inch larg- 
er and in the bearings to original size; thus 
making a new shaft and arms out of the old 
ones. 


Weld No. 7—Building Up Loader Shaft 


The round bar welding scheme originated with 
Mr. Ferris and consists of spot welding the 
round rods to the shaft about an inch apart, 
these being thoroly welded on each. side with 
a small electrode, making an excellent height 
gage to work to and a trough to hold the mol- 
ten metal when building up between the bars 
with the big electrode. Using the same material 
in electrodes as in bars will give material of 
same texture thruout the whole surface. In 
this case 14-inch rods were used on bearings; 
5,%;-inch under arms and a %-inch rod in cen- 
ter of old keyway. Two welders with two ma- 
chines, working on this at one time, spot-welded 
these bars to shaft, as shown in illustration (F), 
in two and three-quarter hours, and completed 
the work in twenty-two and one-half hours more. 
Machinists’ time in turning to size and keyway- 
ing, fourteen hours. This shaft, 5y;-inch by 


14 feet, weighs 1,300 pounds. 
sal 


Figure out the 
vage. 
Deck Shaft Built Up and Repaired 


Illustration (G) ‘shows deck shaft, 443 by 
21 feet, weighing 1,400 pounds. Three 12-inch 
bearings were built up with 44-inch filler rods 
and completed in six and: three-quarter hours 
by two welders. Three 10-tooth No. 124 cast 
steel sprockets, weighing about 125 pounds each, 
had their ‘‘ teeth filled’’ as shown by one welder 
in three and one-quarter hours. Machinists’ 
time in finishing shaft, eight hours. A help- 
er’s time in chipping and grinding teeth to 
size, another eight hours. The whole job was 
done without dismantling shaft. Get your pen- 
eil again. 


AAP ~ 


CEMENT MANUFACTURERS INDICTED 


New York, March 7.—Seventy-four corpora- 
tions and forty individuals engaged in the man- 
ufacture of Portland cement and referred to 
as the ‘‘cement combine’’ were indicted by the 
Federal grand jury last week for alleged vio- 
lation of the Sherman antitrust law. The action 
resulted from testimony taken by the Lockwood 
legislative commission in its investigation of 
housing conditions. 

The indictments were made on two counts, 
one charging ‘‘combination and conspiracy in 
restraint of trade’’ and the other ‘‘ conducting 
a monopoly.’’ It is the theory of government 
officials that the combination was brought about 
by the activities of six dominant cement com- 
panies, whose financial strength was so enor- 
mous, their plants so strategically located, in 
thirty-one States, and their influence in the 
trade so great that it was an easy matter for 
them to persuade or coerce the other firms to 
follow their lead. 

These dominant concerns are alleged to be 
the Alpha Portland Cement Co., Atlas Portland 
Cement Co., Lehigh Portland Cement Co., the 
Cement Securities Co., Giant Portland Cement 
Co., and the Universal Portland Cement Co. 
These, together with the other firms accused, are 
said to have a combined capitalization of more 
than $600,000,000. 


The indictment sets forth that the defendant 
corporations and individuals control the manu- 
facture and sale of 85 percent of all the Port- 
land cement produced in the United States. The 
product, it adds, is only secondary to iron and 
lumber in construction work and in the extent 
to which its price affects all building. 

It is the Government’s contention that the 
alleged combination had so effectually main- 
tained uniform prices, divided territories, lim- 
ited output and regulated the class and char- 
acter of customers who might purchase the 
product and the purposes to which it might be 
applied as in effect to exclude cement from the 
ordinary channels of trade and commerce. 











iNustration (G)—Deck Shaft Bulit Up and Salvaged (This Is Not Shown in Illustration (A) But Its 
Position Is Indicated by Notation). 
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A Southern Retailer Returns from a Trip to the North Country 
Intensive Cultivation of Market Gets Results 


Convinced That 


Coming down out of the north country I 
fell into conversation with a large man who 
stoked a robust pipe. The winter landscape 
had a shadowed aspect of early twilight and 
ee as if being cold was the thing it did 

est. - 


‘*Do you live up in these parts?’’ asked my 
neighbor as he applied a match to his fire- 
scarred hod. 


‘*No,’? I said, ‘‘my home is farther south.’’ 
Freeze and Feel Sorry for Other Fellow 


‘Mine, too,’’ said my new friend. ‘‘TI live 
in Missouri.’’ He looked at me sharply and 
then sighed in relief. ‘‘ Doggone it,’’ he said, 
‘*T’m glad to meet somebody again who doesn’t 
tell me Missouri has the rottenest climate that 
ever got let out of doors. I’ve been up in Da- 
kota, and every fellow I met asked me where I 
came from and then sympathized with me for 
having to live in such a terrible place. I 
thought at first it was a joke, and then I got 
kind of mad. But I compared notes with a 
man from New York and another from Ken- 
tucky and found they had had the same experi- 
ence. So I knew that all the folks meant was 
that they were sorry for anybody who didn’t 
live in the North and that they were not taking 
any special shot at Missouri. I couldn’t get 
over it that a place that has eight months of 
winter and four months of very late in the fall 
should have anything to say about Missouri 
weather. 


Human Clothing Stores Like the Climate 


**But the Dakota weather was wonderful. It 
was just like summer, so the natives said. Why, 
all the. time I was up there it never got more 
than 53 degrees below zero, and one still, hot 
afternoon the thermometer registered only one 
degree below. It was pitiful to see how the 
‘laborers suffered from the heat that day. They 
shucked off layer after layer of fur and horse 
blankets, and even then they found the greatest 
difficulty in standing the four overcoats and the 
seven pairs of wool socks each one of them still 
had on. One day a human clothing store came 
into the office, unwound sixteen or eighteen feet 
of muffler, thawed a couple of pounds of ice off 
of his whiskers and eyebrows, shed a chair full 
of overcoats and then told me he had lived in 
Missouri one winter and found it was so cold 
he couldn’t stand it. He said he got much colder 

_in Missouri than he did in Dakota. I ’low he 
did. If he’d dress down in Missouri the way 
he does in Dakota all our mules would run off. 


Surviving Natives Have Lots of Energy 


‘*But aside from. the conversation about*the 
weather and getting frostbit on some of the 
‘warm days I enjoyed my stay up North right 
smart. The natives have lots of energy. I 
reckon those that haven’t soon freeze to death, 
and the survivors are the fittest to cope with the 
climate. I’ve got interests in Mississippi and 
Alabama and spend quite a lot of time down 
there. I kept wondering what those northern 
rip-stavers would think of our easy-going south- 
ern ways. I wonder how they’d account for the 
difference. Probably on a difference of moisture 
or something like that, since they don’t admit 
that the Canadian border is any colder, so far as 
personal sensations go, than the Missouri-Arkan- 
sas line. ‘Those chilly mornings,’ they say, ‘go 
right to the bone.’ It’s funny that I never 
' realized what terrible arctic winters we have un- 
til I experienced the balmy January weather of 
the North. You tell ’em, landscape, you’ve 
been out all night. 
‘*But I reckon I’ve learned something about 
selling while I’ve been up here. No, I doubt 


if one of these northern peptomaniacs could go 
down in the plantation country and get by with 
his fast stuff. It just wouldn’t mesh with our 
buying habits. A salesman has to take account 
of the natural gait of his customers. Whole 
communities of people don’t change their ways 
all at once.. The day laborer envies the straw 
boss, and the straw boss envies the contractor, 
and the contractor envies the little banker; but 
they don’t any of them envy Pierp. Morgan. 
They may think they do, but they don’t know 
enough about him to know how to envy him. In 
the same way people change their buying habits 
a step at a time. And people who are still in 
the barter-and-trade stage, whether they live 
in the South or in the North, don’t want to know 











This jolly and comical little fellow is used as a 
sort of trade mark by G. S. Lyon & Sons 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Ill. 
This company makes use of a sign writer of 
more than average ability. This sign in colors 
is a mighty effective bit’ of advertising to in- 
dicate that the company is furnishing the 
woodwork for a new house. 


about efficiency methods employed by corpora- 
tions in buying. It’s too big a jump. 


Efficiency Minimizes Handicap of Climate 


‘(Maybe I wouldn’t dare say it to one of 
these regular northerners, for fear they wouldn’t 
understand it; but I admire the vigorous and 
effective way in which they tise what they’ve 
got. Oh, yes, they’ve got quite a lot. But I 


reckon that when land has to lie idle, froze up - 


tight as a glued joint for well on to half the 
year, producing but one crop a year on any 
particular spot and depending on a rather small 
range of crops, the people who live in a country 
like that pretty nearly have to hit the ball every 
time they come to bat. If you add drouth and 
prices that go to staves when there is a big 
crop I reckon you’ll agree that people who stick 
and get along and like it must have some highly 


. naturally 


valuable traits of character and some pretty 
good ideas of efficiency. I can’t figure it out 
any other way. On some of my land we raise 
anywhere from four to ten crops a year. We 
run our cattle outdoors the year around. I’m 
talking about Alabama now. We hire our labo: 
a lot cheaper; and yet I’m doggoned if I know 
whether we get along any better and maybe not 
as well. 


Advertising Its Advantages Even Sells It 


‘<The more I think of it the better I like these 
people for boosting their climate. People don’t 
naturally like cold weather, but they don’ 
like a lot of things, such as grape- 
fruit and olives and taking baths. But all these 
things have been popularized by the right kind 
of advertising, and everybody knows what has 
been done for climate by persistent publicity 
There’s California. Sure it’s a nice place. But 
a whale of a lot of people never cared much fo: 
sunshine and flowers when they were making 
their pile; but once on easy street they fell fo: 
California publicity and spent a winter, ani 
by the time that winter was over they generally 
admitted themselves steady customers at the 
sunshine and flower counter. If sunshine ani 
flowers can be sold to the public, why not the 
‘dry, invigorating cold of the North?’ Can’ 
you just hear a press agent telling people « 
the joys of living in a land of pep, pleasure 
and profit, of winter sports and ozone and th 
vigor of life? He’d lay a lot of emphasis on 
what this Professor What’s-his-name has sai 
about the North being the place for blondes 
in particular and the white race in general. Un 
der his touch snowshoeing, skating, driving doy 
teams and all the other pleasures of the frozen 
months would take on the garments of desirabil 
ity beyond the fairest dreams of the gardens o! 
the Hesperides. And the best part is that muci: 
of what he would say would be true. People 
are going North in winter for the sports mor 
than they ever did before. Show a regular gir! 
how stunning she looks in northern sports cos- 
tume and furs, with cheeks tinted an exquisite 
pink by Ol’ Man Boreas himself, and you don’t 
have to add much about the benefit to health to 
induce her to make the trip. I reckon befor 
a great while the north country will be reap 
ing quite a considerable tourist harvest b) 
virtue of the snow and the low temperature. 

‘¢And, by the way, I’m kind of an old stiff, 
but I appreciate a pretty girl. I think she’s a 
public benefactor. To see an exquisite girl, with 
a lovely face and carefully dressed and groomed 
makes a man feel more decent and life seem 
more worth while. He has more faith in human 
nature and human destiny. We have pretty 
girls in Missouri and the South. That counfry 
is famous for its feminine beauty. But my sec- 
tional pride didn’t keep me from appreciating 
the sparkle and vigor of these girls of the North. 
They are the country’s best product and its 
best advertisement, too. 


Give Lumberman a Lesson in Salesmanship 


‘<T’ve been in the lumber business for twenty 
years in different parts of the country, and the 
more I work at it the less I think we lumbermen 
know about selling. This matter of climate is 
one thing. What business man ever thought 
of selling the climate? We breathed it and 
got wet and sunburned in it, but we never 
thought of it as something to be sold until some 
commercial club secretaries or people of that 
kind got busy, and before we knew it California 
climate was being sold at the rate of millions 
and millions a year. Now the northerners are 
doing it, too, and are having some success at 
it. The Californians have a big advantage, of 
course, for they sell their climate to elderly 
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people who have got rich and retired, while the 
cold stuff has to be sold to young folks who are 
generally busy at something else; but it’s being 
done every day. 


The Big Results Come from Mining Thin Ore 


“*It seems that we’ll have to get some new 
ideas about selling. Back in the days of 49 
when gold was discovered in California there 
was a big rush of men who knew how to pan out 
free gold, and they got a lot of it. But ina 
few years they had nearly all the free gold out. 
But after these men quit the big companies 
started in with different methods. They made 
fortunes out of ore that would yield maybe only 
a few cents worth of gold to the ton; stuff that 
the old hand workers could have done nothing 
with and that they would have scorned. I guess 
you see what I mean. The easy, obvious sales 
methods are something like the panning of free 
gold; they get quick and rich results under 
certain circumstances. But the con- 





Qur most dangerous tendency is to ex- 
pect too much of Government and at the 
same time do for it too little—PRESI- 
DENT HARDING. 











farms in older communities that had about the 
same soil and crop range to begin with. He 
knows the average value of building on a farm 
in his community, and he has pictures of just 
what these average buildings are. Then he has 
charts and pictures of the value, number and 
size of the average farm buildings in Illinois 
and southern Wisconsin and Ohio. He knows 
the number of silos in his community, their size, 
kind and cost and the ratio of this number to 
the total number of farmers who raise or feed 
cattle. He knows the ratio between the stock 
farmers and the grain farmers and the average 
yearly change in this ratio. He knows the aver- 


given size he starts out to.find why that is; and 
as soon as he decides what is the trouble he’s 
ready to launch-a special selling campaign. May- 
be he or his father will go out in the country 
and see a lot of prospects personally. Natur- 
ally they know how to meet these people, just as 
all experienced retail dealers do. But their ad- 
vantage lies in knowing whom to see and what 
to see them about. 


Comparisons Bring New Ideas for Sales 


‘*Then in studying the statistics of other 
States for comparative purposes this young fel- 
low has learned a lot of things that other farm- 
ers find useful but that haven’t found their 
way into this community. As a result he’s in- 
troduced a lot of new things. Watering stock 
where the thermometer drops so low is a real 
problem. Cattle need plenty of water, just as 
they need lots of fresh air; and if water is icy 
cold they’ll drink just as little as they can. 





cerns that really make the big 
sales are those which know how to 
utilize the ore that’s too thin to be 
handled -by crude and common 
place methods. 


Real Lumber Salesmanship 


‘*A year or two ago I read a 
story in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
about a Texas retailer who had 
some broad ideas of selling lumber. 
His idea was that if people were to 
buy more lumber they’d have to 
make more money, and he decided 
that they could make money rais- 
ing peanuts. Now I’m a southern 
man, myself, and I know how con- 
servative a southern farmer can be 
about taking on a new crop. This 
retailer, as I remember the story, 
worked thru the farmer boys, giv- 
ing them enough peanuts to plant 
an acre. In the course of a few 
years the peanut raising industry 
was fairly fixed in that community, 
with a plant built for extracting 
oil. Now that’s what I call real 
lumber selling. Maybe it could be 
carried farther. I understand the 
peanut raising industry is suffer- 
ing a@ little from overproduction, 
which means merely that the big 
field where peanut products might 
be marketed is not yet fully de- 
veloped. That’s a pretty big job 
to put up to one lumber retailer. 
He couldn’t do much with it un- 
less he went definitely into thé 
business of marketing peanuts; but 
you can see that in this case the 
national sale of peanut products 
would have a direct bearing on the 
local sale of lumber. 


Market Knowledge Helps Sales 


YOU--WHO HAVE BEEN WAITING FOR 


LOWER BUILDING PRICES. 
NOW’S YOUR CHANCE 


The drop has come, and, as 


You’ve probably seen a steer take 
a little drink of water that was 
just short of ice and then stand 
with his mouth open and his tongue 
stuck out. I reckon he’s trying to 
warm his teeth. Veterinarians say 
that cattle suffer a good deal from 
indigestion in their four stomachs, 
and a flood of icy water isn’t the 
best cure. 


usual, 
ous materials have fallen in price 
prices for in certain other lines prices which had d 
smarting to go up again. : 
Our advice is to get busy—take the low prices while you can get them—for “a bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bash,” 
Call us and we will be glad to help you with your plans. 
COMPARATIVE LIST OF LUMBER PRICES 
Price Today 


1 year ago 
$ 72 
Yelfow Pine. 2x6 and 2x8........ jwaenouaie = 70 


Yellow Prac, 2x4. 
Yellow Pine, surface boords s 6 
Yellow Pine, flooring (cormmon) 78 
Yellow Pine, flooring (good : 142 
Yellow Pine, siding (common). -s.-.-+06s+ pt) 
Yellow Pine, siding (good), . 120 

Most other grades and kinds of lumber at same comparative price drops. 

RQOFING PAPER—1 ply at $2.50 and up—2 ply at $3 and up—3 ply at $3.50 Up 
PAINTS—Large stock of excelient*barn paint, various $2.18 


Extra Special at, only, Gallon. ......... 0-5. vwreeeees 
Housepaints for $3.50 per gallon 

The above prices are just a few illustrations to guide you, that yowmay judge for 

yourself that it is time now for you to call and see 


His Campaigns Get Results 

**So Jack decided a water tank 
ought to be sheltered and heated. 
Sometimes if a tank is in the cen- 
ter of a barn it’ll not freeze, but 
other times it will. The fire hazard 
is too great to use a tank heater in 
a barn. So the lad designed a home 
made insulation for a wood tank 
and an insulated cover for the top. 
Then he designed a simple little 
house for it, all of short lengths. 


‘The heater could be any kind of a 


simple tank heater with the pipe 
earried, with approved insulation, 
out thru the roof. A comparatively 
small amount of firing kept the 
tank free from ice and the water 


Contractor 


CHAS. H. HANEY 


Lumber and Building Materials 





- The above ad shows how an alert Pennsylvania lumberman is acquainting 
the public with the extent of the reduction in the price of lumber. 
advertisement is clear and to the point, making certain that the reader 
will easily understand the size of the reductions 


Rochester, Pa 


to a temperature that the stock 
would find palatable. He drew the 
whole thing up to seale and printed - 
a quantity of blueprints. 

“¢He knew that having this thing 
available was one thing and selling 
it was another. He decided that 
every man who owned stock was a 
prospect. He advertised widely 
and then made a personal canvass 
and sold quite a few: as many as he 
expected to sell the first season. 
He kept careful tab on those in op- 


The 





‘<There are a lot of other things bearing on 
the retailing of lumber that are not quite so 
farfetched as this peanut matter. Of course 
the starting of any kind of enterprise that will 
bring money to the community is right in line, 
but that ’s mostly stuff that can be left to the 
commercial club. I begin to believe I can sell 
more stuff in my yards if I know something 
more about my customers. This isn’t a new 
idea, but in a good many respects it’s new to 
me. Up where I’ve been visiting they have a 
lot of spare time in the winter. The building 
Season closes pretty early, and while they’re 
busy getting accounts cleaned up and invoicing 
and such like they still find a good deal of time 
that isn’t needed in running the day-to-day busi- 
ness. The bookkeeper is the owner’s son, and 
he takes a lot of interest in the business and 
* Im working out new ideas. He knows quite a 

bit about statistics and how to use them, so he’s 
been spending odd hours for several years in 
getting some tables fixed out. 


An Example of Intensive Study of Market 


‘*By consulting abstract books he’s worked 
out the average size of the farm in his com- 
munity and he knows the average change in 
size as the farmers have shifted from all wheat 
to diversified farming. He knows the size of 


age capital of the local farmer and the average 
capital of farmers in neighborhood States. He 
knows the proportion of tenantry and has 
worked out a table of probabilities concerning 
tenantry during the next five years. He has 
tables of bank deposits, of increase in farm 
values, of automobiles owned, of young folks 
who go to high school and college with those who 
come back to the farms earefully listed by 
name, by farm and by strategic location in the 
different parts of the community. He has worked 
out tables of lumber consumption by farm, by 
community areas, by racial strain, by individual 
buildings such as barns costing less than $2,000, 
houses costing less than $4,000 and so on. His 
community falls into natural divisions, and he 
ean compare yearly sales in these divisions on 
almost any basis you can think of. 


Porms Basis for Scientific Advertising 


‘“Making use of ail this stuff isn’t so very 
simple. I’m afraid if I had it on my hands I 
wouldn’t know what to do with it. But this 
young fellow has never gathered figures just 
for the fun of it. He knew beforehand just 
what use he was going to make of them and 
how. With all this knowledge he can advertise 
with almost scientific accuracy. If he finds 
that he’s falling down on sales of barns of a 


eration, during the following win- 
ter, and in the midst of the coldest snap he put 
on another advertising campaign and went out 
and sold more on contract. He still follows 
much the same plan, and there are few farmers 
in his community who don’t heat water for 
their stock during the cold months. 


Checked Results Guide Sales Efforts 


‘«There are several other things which this 
company specializes on that are a little beside 
the usual form of lumber selling. One is a ga- 
rage that can be heated. They also sell the 
heater to go with it. They brought in a suc- 
cessful radiator compound that will not freeze 
in the coldest weather; for the garage men took 
no interest in anything for. the purpose except 
wood alcohol, and this stuff distills away and 
allows the radiator to freeze, always at the worst 
time. The roads are often passable for cars 
in winter, and farmers are learning to use the 
machines as nearly twelve months in the year 
as possible. 

‘¢This company does a large amount of and a 
variety of advertising. It advertises these 
features, such as I’ve mentioned, in unusual 
ways; at the county fair, at the community 
short course and so on, It has a rough and 
ready follow-up system that allows it to check 
up the effectiveness of this publicity in a reason- 
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ably accurate way, so that it can tell pretty well 
what advertising brings trade and what does 
not. Furthermore it knows exactly how much 
it adds to the overhead cost of doing business. 


Must Study Market to Increase Sales 


**T’m not at all sure I can make use directly 
of any of its methods. The whole matter kind 
of discourages me, for that stuff is such a new 
idea with us I don’t know how to put it over. 
As a matter of fact it wasn’t any one method 
that held my attention; it was the big idea that 
if a man wants to sell more he has to know his 
market. He has to know more about it than 
what has been sold in it; he must know it well 
enough to make a pretty accurate guess as to 
what new things can be sold in it to the mutual 
advantage of everybody concerned. If I can 
make that idea stick in my head and put it to 
work I reckon my trip has been well worth the 
frosted ear and the $85 I spent for clothes to 
keep from freezing to death. Sure, I’m taking 
these duds home. I bought a trunk on purpose. 
But I’ve got a picture of my wearing them 
down in the Sunny South. Aren’t you?’’ 





Credit Men to “Save the Customer” 


OsHKOSH, WIs., March 9.—The experience of 
a lumber retailer in a certain small town in 
Wisconsin has resulted in the adoption of a new 
attitude on the part of Wisconsin lumber and 
other credit men, as to meeting the needs of the 
readjustment period, and has furnished the 
basis for the adoption of the slogan, ‘‘Save the 
Customer, Never Mind the Account,’’ by the 
sixth annual conference of Wisconsin Credit 
Managers, attended by more than seven hun- 
dred of them, in the Elks Club of Oshkosh, last 
week. This story was told about the little dealer: 


He bought out his brother-in-law, after some- 
thing of a row. Pretty soon Milwaukee lumber- 
men heard the dealer was in difficulties. Three 
firms conferred and sent one of the conferees 
to see the dealer. The story of difficulties was 
all bosh. He wasn’t at the top peak of prosper- 
ity, but he was ‘‘all there,’’ as the relator put 
it. What of the yarn, however? The brother-in- 
law enviously had told it. 


The dealer, however, got very nervous before 
the end of the conference. He’d been hearing 
doleful stories about ‘‘conditions’’ and was 
ready to snap when this thing came along. The 
credit manager assuaged him, and came back 
to Milwaukee. 

All seemed to be well. But two weeks later 
the dealer was in the hands of his attorney. The 
story about him had traveled elsewhere. He 
simply had too many visits from anxiously in- 
quiring credit men, salesmen etc., and the ex- 
perience tipped him over. 

Today he is again safe. But it was a close 
shave from an utterly useless failure. Hence, 
the slogan. 





Ohio Retailer Heads New Company 


Piqua, OHIO, March 8.—The local newspapers 
here are carrying a full page advertisement in 
the form of an announcement of the organiza- 
tion of the J. A. Shade Lumber Co., which still 
retains an affiliation with the Peter Kuntz Co. 
Associate Lumbermen, despite the fact that the 
ownership and name have been changed. This 
new company is a culmination of the long con- 
ection of Mr. Shade with the late Peter Kuntz 
and his identification with the administrators 
of the Kuntz estate. The announcement car- 
ries a very novel feature, in the way of cartoon- 
like cuts running along the sides and top and 
bottom of the page, showing the various opera- 
tions lumber passes thru from the woods to the 
finished building, visualizing to the reader in 
other photographs the lumber yards of the com- 
pany and their capacity for handling orders 
with dispatch. The announcement relates that 
the evolution of the company and its rapid 
growth are due to the industry and perseverance 
of Mr. Shade, altho in an interview with him 
he does not hesitate to give full credit to several 
faithful employees, to whom he attributes the 








best of assistance, and all of whom will be re- 
tained. 

This announcement states that Mr. Shade 
came here thirty-two years ago. He entered the 
employ of the P. Kuntz & Wright Co., of Green- 
ville, Ohio, as a drayman, which was his intro- 
duction into the lumber business. He rapidly 
advanced to the position of salesman, office man 
and manager and was one of the incorporators 
of the Wright & Kuntz Lumber Co., and thus 
became the leading figure in a group of men 
who had first put him to work in their office at 
$1 a day. 

The new company has been organized with an 
increase of capital stock from $10,000 to $50,- 
000. Mr. Shade is president and treasurer; 
Mrs. K. L. Shade, vice president; L. F. Koester, 
secretary, and Miss E. Schroerluke, assistant 
secretary. 

Mr. Shade is said to be one of the city’s most 
enthusiastic supporters, a citizen who has been 
ready at all times to enter into any movement 
that was intended to advance Piqua. He was 
one of the chief advocates of the Pennsylvania 
elevation, one of the comparatively few prom- 
inent citizens who by insisting on various needed 
changes in the original ordinance, saved the city 
several thousands of dollars and produced sub- 














Service Aids Hardwood Flooring Sales 


The hardwood flooring season is at hand for, 
with the coming of spring, the thoughts of the 
housewives of the country turn to house clean- 
ing, to fixing up and to remodeling. Many a 
housewife today is considering the advisability 
of doing away with carpets or old rugs and hav- 
ing hardwood floors laid. Retailers by sug- 
gestive advertising and by some quiet can- 
vassing can uncover a number of such prospects. 

The storage of hardwood flooring by the aver- 
age retailer is quite a problem. Hardwood floor- 
ing is valuable material and of course it gives 
the best results when it has the right content 
of moisture and is carefully stored. A number 
of retailers are using excess heat from the power 
plant which heats the office, to keep hardwood 
flooring and trim in good shape. But unless 
considerable increase in heating capacity is in- 
stalled the storage space for the hardwood floor- 
ing and finish is rather limited and therefore 
the retailer is confronted with the problem of 
frequently replenishing his stock. 

It was realization of this situation that led 
in part to the establishment of the Chieago office 
and warehouse of the Nashville Hardwood 
Flooring Co., under the management of E. 


A view of the loading dock at the Chicago warehouse of the Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. The 


company is splendidly equipped to make rail shi 
that it can not wait and the territory is in truck 


out by truck 


stantial elevations instead of a dirt bank as 
originally proposed. As a councilman he gave 
his attention to the financial affairs of the city 
and insisted on giving them the same care as 
his private affairs received. He was a faithful 
public official. 





Grove of the States 


The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce is 
establishing in Exposition Park in Los Angeles, 
Calif., a grove of trees representativg of each 
of the States of the Union. Thru Gov. Davis, a 
request for Idaho to furnish a suitable tree for 
this grove was recently received by the school of 
forestry of the University of Idaho, and a 
young Idaho white pine 3 feet high and 6 years 
old was immediately dispatched on its way to 
represent Idaho in the Los Angeles park. ‘The 
school of forestry in its arboretum has speci- 
mens of all the native trees of Idaho as well as 
more than one hundred species from other sec- 
tions, and so was able to furnish at once a tree 
which would be especially fitted for this pur- 
pose, for the trees grown in the arboretum are 
much better able to withstand transplanting and 
transportation to a distant State than wild speci- 
mens. 


ments or, if a company is in such need of flooring 


ng distance of Chicago, the shipment can be sent 


Bartholomew, some years ago. The company at 
all times carries a very complete stock of hard- 
wood flooring, which is stored in a large and 
commodious warehouse at 3622 South Morgan 
Street, heated sufficiently to keep the material 
in just the right shape. Mr. Bartholomew is 
very proud of the record made by the company 
in taking care of less than carload shipments, 
tho, of course, the company does a large carload 
business as well. 

The office and plant is thoroly modern in its 
equipment and no expense is spared to facilitate 
the handling of the business. For example, not 
long ago an automatic typewriting machine was 
installed in the office, which is a great aid in 
getting out letters to the trade. The letter is 
first transcribed on a paper roll very similar 
in appearance to the rolls used by a player 
piano. The roll is then put in the machine 
which operates the typewriter and the letter is 
quickly and faultlessly typed, it being necessary 
only to fill in the name and address of the com- 
pany to which the letter goes, and this work is 
done on the machine which writes the letter. 





WHERE you stand is of less importance than 
the direction you move after you start. 
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SELLING PAINT TO THE LUMBER CUSTOMER* 


Any lumber dealer who sells paint in con- 
nection with lumber is frequently called upon 
to act in an advisory capacity. The service 
end of a combined lumber and paint transac- 
tion includes practical advice on, how many 
coats of paint to apply; surface preparation; 
thinning of priming coat; selection of colors, 
and such everyday paint knowledge as a cus- 
tomer wants. 

It is a common impression that certain kinds 
of wood are hard to paint; that paint refuses 
to ‘‘stick’’ to them, and not infrequently lum- 
ber is blamed where paint coatings have prov- 
ed unsatisfactory. Investigation will often re- 
veal a lack of common sense in using the paint, 
and finally bring complete exoneration for 
both the lumber and paint. 

All of this points to the importance of lum- 
ber dealers knowing some of the fundamental 
details of house painting. Then when paint 
sales are made, this information can be passed 
on for the benefit of the customer. 

The knowledge which a lumber dealer must 
have to sell paint successfully does not involve 
complex technical details. The mechanical 
part of painting is based on a few simple rules 
and precautions, plus common sense. Under 
the respective headings will be found practical 
information that any lumber dealer can, and 
should, use to excellent advantage in merchan- 
dising paint. 

In the first place, a new building should have 
three coats of highest grade prepared house 
paint—one priming coat and two finishing 
coats. It matters not what the wood is, three 
coats are necessary. 

Particular emphasis is given to the use of 
highest grade prepared paint, because it is 
more durable than any single pigment paint, 
like lead and oil. In other words, carbonate 
of white lead, which is one of the prime pig- 
ments used in paint making, must be rein- 
forced with other pigments, on the same idea 
that pure gold must be alloyed with other 
metals to give it durability. 


Preparing a Surface for Paint 


Bear in mind that little details have a great 
deal to do with the service a paint will give. 
To know when a surface is ready to receive 
paint is just as essential as proper application 
of the material itself. 

Paint should never be applied to any surface 
that is wet, damp, or has any suggestion of 
moisture. A perfectly dry surface is vital. 
Paint and water will not mix on wood any 
better than they will anywhere else. No 
painting should be done on frosty mornings, or 
in very humid, muggy weather. 

Another precaution to guard against in a 
new building is damp plaster. Always allow 
inside plaster walls to become thoroly dry be- 
fore paint is applied to the exterior. If this 
is not done, and artificial heat is present after 
the outside painting is done, it will drive the 
moisture from the plaster out thru the wood 
and cause the paint to peel. 

Never attempt to paint green or unseasoned 
lumber. It can’t be done, satisfactorily. 

Knots and resinous spots should be coated 
with shellac before priming. 

All surfaces to be painted should be dry, free 
from grease, dust or dirt, and reasonably 
—s Now we are ready for the priming 
coat. 


The Priming or Foundation Coat 


On this depends the success of the whole 
painting operation. Here is where judgment 
must be used. The object of the priming coat 
is to penetrate deeply into the wood so as to 
get a good foundation or footing for the coats 
to follow; also to neutralize the resin in resin- 
ous woods. 

As woods vary in texture and properties of 
penetration and absorption, and also as some 
woods contain resins injurious to the paint 
film, so must variations be made in preparing 
the priming coat to meet such conditions. 

The lumber dealer’s knowledge of the prop- 
erties of different woods makes it unnecessary 





to discuss each wood individually as regards 
preparation of the priming coat. ; 

Roughly speaking, woods may fall into two 
general classes; resinous and nonresinous. Of 
these there are the hard, nonabsorbent va- 
rieties as well as those which are termed soft, 
and perhaps more or less spongy. 

Pure raw linseed oil and pure spirits of tur- 
pentine are the proper vehicles for reducing 
house paint. In these days of ‘‘paint oils’’ 
and linseed oil substitutes, it is well to avoid 
all but the genuine. 

All resinous woods, such as pine, cypress, 
spruce ete., should be primed with the pre- 
pared paint reduced very thin with one part 
raw linseed oil and three parts turpentine. 
Elbow grease should be generously used to 
brush this coating into the wood. Never use 
ochre for priming. : 

For all nonresinous woods the reducer should 
be equal parts of raw linseed oil and turpen- 
tine. The amount of reducer to add to each 
gallon of paint will depend on the wood. Very 
absorbent or spongy woods call for more thin- 
ner than those which are harder and less ab- 
sorbent; but in all cases the priming coat 





*Spring is coming, people are thinking 
and planning of building and of repair- 
ing—and the paint season is at hand. 
The proper painting of wood is so im- 
portant, and the sale of paint fits in so 
well with the sale of lumber, that lum- 
bermen are taking more and more inter- 
est in the subject. This article entitled, 
**Selling Paint to the Lumber Cus- 
tomer,’’ and written especialy for the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by G. A. 
Toussaint, manager architectural service 
bureau E. I. DuPont DeNemours & Co., 
therefore will be especially interesting 
and valuable.—EDITOR. 











should be applied thin and well brushed in. 
After the priming coat-has dried, putty all 
nail holes and surface imperfections. 


Finishing Coats 


For the second coat on all woods, use thin 
paint with two parts linseed oil and one part 
turpentine. Use less thinner than for the 
priming coat. 

The third or final coat should be applied 
without thinning, unless the consistency is 
found too heavy, in which event a small 
amount of linseed oil may be added. 

Inasmuch as different brands of prepared 
paints vary in body, one of the high grade 
prepared paints has been selected, to which the 
above thinning directions will apply. How- 
ever, the general information given is not 
affected by the use of any prepared paint. 


Repainting of Old Work 

It is difficult to prepare any set rules that 
will apply to every repainting operation. Sur- 
face conditions will govern the procedure in 
all cases. Where the old paint has normally 
worn away, without peeling or flaking, and the 
color is not to be changed, clean the surface 
thoroly, and apply one finishing coat without 
thinning. 

On the other hand, if the previous paint was 
of inferior quality, or improperly applied, so 
that the old film has peeled, flaked or blistered, 
it is necessary that this be removed by scrap- 
ing, wire brushing and sandpapering. When 
the surface has thus been made safe for re- 
newing, the first coat should contain two parts 
of raw linseed oil and one part of turpentine. 
For surfaces which are very old and spongy, 
more oil is required; and for surfaces that 
are unusually hard and nonabsorbent, more 
turpentine should be used. In any event, less 
thinner should be added than for priming new 
work. No thinner is required in the secend 
coat unless it be a small amount of raw lin- 
seed oil. 


Selection of Colors 


There are several things that determine the 
appropriateness of colors for different houses. 
An ideal combination for one house may be 
totally undesirable for another. The type or 
style of architecture and location of the build- 
ing must be considered. 

Warm colors, such as browns, yellows and 
reds, are appropriate for houses well surround- 
ed by trees or shrubbery. 

If located in the open, cool colors, such as 
grays, greens and drabs, are preferable. 

White and light tints give the appearance of 
increased size. Dark colors produce the op- 
posite effect. 

Architectural defects in size, proportions or 
balance can many times be subdued by the 
judicious use of color. 

The suburban cottage or bungalow, with its 
setting of trees and shrubbery, is particularly 
effective in cream and oak leaf brown; or deep 
ivory and old English brown. Where situated 
in the open, dark apple green body with dark 
moss green trim is very pleasing. Scotch gray 
body and white trim is an alternate suggestion. 

A plain house without wings, cornices or 
other adornment is sometimes improved in ap- 
pearance by the use of a light body color for 
the lower half and a darker color for the up- 
per part. 

White or cream can not be improved upon 
for the stately Colonial home. 

Color is largely a matter of preference, and 
it is easy for any home owner to preserve his 
individuality in this respect by observance of 
the points mentioned. 


The Best Time of Year to Paint 


Naturally this will vary according to lo- 
eality. Painting should be done in mild, dry 
weather and never in a temperature below 50 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

Fall is an ideal time for painting, after 
flies and gnats nave gone. Likewise late 
spring or early summer. 


General 


This article deals with house painting only. 
No attempt has been made to touch on in- 
terior decoration, which is a much broader and 
more intricate subject. 

On a new house, other requirements, aside 
from prepared paint, will be porch and deck 
paint for porches and steps, if they are of 
wood. Outside front doors are usually varnish- 
ed. They can be stained with an oil stain, if 
close grained, and then finished with an out- 
side varnish; or if open grained, like oak, filled 
with a paste wood filler and then varnished. ~- 

Porch ceilings are either painted in a light 
tint of blue or green, or else finished natural 
with a coat of liquid filler and finishing coats 
of an outside varnish. 

Many homes have wholly or partially 
shingled sides. Where shingles are delivered 
on the work unstained, they should be dip- 
coated with creosote shingle stain before lay- 
ing, followed by a brush coat after they are 
laid. This also applies to shingled roofs. 

Lumber and paint are so closely allied that 
the sales value of paint knowledge to the lum- 
ber dealer cannot be overestimated. 
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SALES OFFICE MOVED TO HOT SPRINGS 


Hort Springs, ArK., March 7.—The sales 
office of the A. L. Clark Lumber Co., manufac- 
turer of Arkansas soft pine, has been moved 
from Glenwood, Ark., to this city. W. E. 
Mayher, secretary and treasurer of the com- 
pany, is in charge of the Hot Springs sales 
office. 

A. L. Clark is president and J. A. Bonner vice 
president of the A. L. Clark Lumber Co. It 
was thought by the company that having its 
sales department in Hot Springs will make it 
easy of access to lumber buyers who will be in 
.the South on purchasing expeditions, and con- 
venient for buyers of lumber who might be so- 
journing in Hot Springs from time to time. 
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During the last few years, we have seen mistakes 
made not only by individuals but by large interests. 
In fact the whole fabric has become distorted and 
disjointed to a. greater or less extent. Just prior 
to our entrance into the war prices under the im- 
petus of European buying had advanced 61 per- 
cent. During the fall of 1917 a further advance 
of 81 percent was recorded. At the signing of 
the armistice the advance had reached about 108 
percent. A lowering was looked for, but to the 
surprise of many, after a slight lapse prices took 
another bound forward and reached the level of 
272 percent in the spring of 1920. 

“ This is the period of reconstruction. We have 
seen within the last few months wool decline from 
$1.45 per pound to 25 cents per pound; sheep from 
$22 per head to $5; steers from $200 per head to 
$56; cotton from 40 cents per pound to 6 cents; 
hides from 40 cents to 3 cents; calf hides from 
$1.05 to 50 cents; flour from $18 per barrel to 
$8.50; sugar from $31 to $7.75; potatoes from 
$12 per hundred wholesale to $1.25 retail; wheat 
from $3 to $1.21; lumber from $40 mill basis to 
$13 ; linseed oil from $2.35 to 89 cents; hams from 
38 cents to 18 cents; bacon from 33 cents to 16 
cents; corn $2.04 to 67 cents. 


Investment Awaits Readjustment 


If these figures are relatively correct and show 
such a tremendous decline in the commodities and 
necessities of life, it is only reasonable to expect 
that there should be a readjustment industrially 
as well as in the mercantile world; and ene thing 
that is holding prices up right now is that owners 
of some commodities are refusing to obey the law 
of gravitation. A very homely illustration might 
be had by taking a turkish towel, one that is dry 
and fluffy, weighs only a few ounces and serves 
the purpose for which it was intended. Now, if we 
put that towel into a bowl of water it will absorb a 
tremendous amount, so much, in fact, that it would 
take four hours to dry that towel or for the mois- 
ture to evaporate. But if you took a good solid 
squeeze the moisture could be wrung out and the 
towel would dry in a much less time. Business 
is about like that today. It has been so inflated 
with balloon gas that it is going to require some 
time for all commodities to get relatively correct 
one to another without some squeezing. If the 
merchant who bought his goods on a high market 
insists on selling them at a profit over and above 
that high cost price, there is likely to elapse four 
years’ time to clear up all of those goods. But if 
he is willing to take his loss at this time a normal 
condition can be reached a good deal quicker than 
would be possible if he persisted in remaining on 
an inflated basis. 

It is just so with wages. They were fixed in 
proportion to the high cost of living a few months 
ago, and there must necessarily, be a readjustment 
before capital comes from its hiding and is willing 
to take a chance in the investment of improve- 
ments above the ground, such as residences, busi- 
ness blocks for revenue etc. Investors never argue. 
They look about and find that there are hundreds 
of communities with outstretched hands willing to 
give them encouragement, bidding for their capi- 
tal. If conditions are not right for that invest- 
ment the investor does not argue but he moves to 
the community that extends to him the out- 
stretched hand of welcome and codperation. Let 
us not make the mistake of thinking that the pub- 
lic has got to come to us. We have got to go to 
the public and the public has got to be sold as the 
result af our endeavors. Some students of eco- 
nomics prophesy that it will be eighteen months 
yet before adjustment can be made so that capital 
ean be induced to invest. It will be most unfortu- 
nate, indeed, if a spirit of unrest or partial paraly- 
sis dominates American industry during this period 
of time. I believe that this eighteen months can 
be greatly reduced if we have a vision of a for- 
ward movement and are willing to adjust ourselves 
to conditions, codperating and pulling together to 
that end. 

In the newspapers we note that the stock mar- 
ket in Boston is looking up a little, or that money 
fs becoming easier or tighter as the case may be 
in Wall Street. We look at the halls of Con- 
gress for relief but you can not legislate prosper- 
ity ; neither does it come from the stock market of 


*Address before Chamber of Commerce, Great 
Falls, Mont. 





A Forward Misciieeat to ‘Wacciiias ies “Building Activities” 


[By B. J. Boorman, Great Falls, Mont., President Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association] 


Boston, nor the money market of Wall Street. It 
does come from the thousands of communities 
thruout the length and breadth of our country— 
just such communities as Great Falls; and if they 
sit back and wait for prosperity to come as a 
reflection of prosperity in Washington, Boston, or 
New York, they will be waiting a long time. While 
we are waiting we shall see that same other com- 
munity with a vision has taken a forward step, 
capital has become interested in that particular 
locality and others followed the lead, making their 
investments where there is the most doing. 

There are thousands of communities in our land 
that are bidding for the investor’s dollar. If we 
do not have things industrially right, we can not 
expect to bid for and secure that dollar. As al- 
ready stated, the strength of our nation does not 
lie in Boston, in New York, nor in Washington. It 
does not lie in our mighty armies, our navy, our 
dreadnaughts, our transportation. It does lie in 
the homes of our people. 


Greatest City Is City of Homes 

If it could be truly said that Great Falls has a 
greater percentage of her citizens living in their 
own homes than any other city on the continent 
Great Falls would be the best city on the conti- 
nent. Suppose we developed this home proposition. 
In Great Falls there are, today, hundreds and 
hundreds of homes needed. In 1920 585 marriage 
licenses were issued in the County Court House of 





If revolution insists upon overturning 
established order, let other peoples make 
the tragic experiment. There is no place 
for it in America. When world war 
threatened civilization we pledged our 
resources and our lives to its preserva- 
tion, and when revolution threatens we 
unfurl the flag of law and order and re- 
new our consecration. PRESIDENT 
HARDING. 











Great Falls. There were, perhaps, fewer than 
thirty homes built. At this rate, you can see that 
the shortage of homes is becoming more and more 
acute from year to year, which indicates that rents 
are not coming down, but on the contrary will in- 
crease. Not only is this true of Great Falls, but 
nationally. In 1919 there were 1,000,000 wed- 
dings in the United States and 70,000 homes built. 
About every fourth family finds it necessary to 
double up—or in other words there are 120 fami- 
lies for every 100 homes. A serious problem con- 
fronts us nationally as well as locally. 

There has been a building ban thruout the coun- 
try ever since the commencement of the war; and 
unfortunately after the ban was removed the prices 
of building material and labor were so high, that 
it made building prohibitive from an investment 
standpoint. 

But, to get back to Great Falls. This is your 
home and my home town, and we should be more 
interested in Great Falls than in any other com- 
munity. We have said that hundreds of homes 
should be built in Great Falls. There are also 
hundreds of men who are idle, and those hundreds 
of idle men lose thousands of days’ work evefy 
month for the lack of industrial opportunities 
and for the further lack of the forward movement 
in the community. 

Why would this not be a good plan? Select 
three or four styles of h of a t char- 
acter; submit the plans to the lumbermen, the 
hardware men, and get their rock bottom price 
on the material; which, by the way, at this time 
would be less than manufacturers’ cost price, I 
assure you. Then, pass it on to the plumber, the 
plasterer, the painter, the heating man, the gen- 
eral contractor and the concrete man. “ After the 
bedrock prices are secured strike a general total. 
Suppose it was a 5-room house and the sum total 
for a turnkey job was $4,000. Buy space in the 
newspapers, show a cut of the house; and, don’t 
you know, prospective builders would be very likely 
to become interested, would compare that $4,000 
with last year’s price of probably $5,500, and 
would no doubt be influenced to become interested 
in this forward movement? 





Building Benefits Entire Community 


Then, who else becomes interested? First, the 
real estate man; the man from the water company 
that taps the main; the laborer that digs the ditch 
for the water and the gas company; the man that 
does the excavating and who pours the concrete; 
the lumberman; the carpenter; the lather and 
plasterer; the heating man; the plumber; the 
painter ; the electrician ; the fixture man. The man 
who builds the house perhaps lives in a rented 
house and calls upon a transfer company to do 
his moving. Or he might have no furniture of his 
own; in which case he next calls upon the furni- 
ture man. He goes to the hardware man for his 
range; he will want a few shrubs or will, probably, 
employ the landscape man. So, you see, all ave- 
nues of endeavor are benefited by this one decision. 

But I have not as yet touched upon the greatest 
benefit to the community. When this individual 
decides to own his home, he ties himself to the 
community by driving his stake therein. He raises 
his family and his children attend our public 
schools. They buy shoes, clothing,.meat and 
groceries from our merchants. Not only that; but 
the qualifications for better citizenship are his, 
and if he is employed in one of our industries he 
is a power in it and an influence for good. His 
children grow up and become interested in the 
affairs of our community, because this is their 
home and the home of their parents, and in the 
next generation, they are identified with the bus!i- 
ness of this community. 

So the influence of a forward movement is far- 
reaching. We have overlooked a good many things 
in the past, and the most serious one is not to 
create some industry or payroll that will hold 
young people in Great Falls. It is a lamentable 
fact that many young men and women find it 
necessary to go elsewhere for employment because 
of the lack of a payroll or industry in our own. 
If you will stop to think of the young people who 
have left Great Falls and have not returned, the 
number is actually appalling. Bconomically, it is 
wrong to think that everything we produce must 
be shipped out in a raw state to be manufactured 
in some other part of the country and then re- 
turned to us in the form of a finished product. 
We are losing not only the freight both ways on 
the commodity, but we are losing an opportunity 
for making our community more valuable as an 
industrial center. 


Citizens Can Make Community What They Will 


We should remember that our community is 
about what we make it or about what we think 
it can be or hope it can be. It is not natural 
resources that makes a city. What makes a city 
is men. No city was ever made by a man singly, 
but collectively, by men pulling together with the 
belief that their community was the best on earth. 
This goal can not be reached by minimizing our 
chances but by making and magnifying our oppor- 
tunities; and until such time as the outside in- 
vestor sees that we have harmony within our own 
gates, we can not expect to get outside capital 
for the development of the resources at our very 
door. Without outside capital our growth will be 
slow indeed. 

When we take an inventory and an analysis of 
our growth, there is nothing in our record that 
we need be so proud of. Our city is 35 years 
of age, and our growth has been less than 720 
per year. Considering all the advantages and 
natural resources that surround us, it is really a 
record that brings forth an apology! I would 
a great deal rather sign pay checks on Saturday 
night for men working in my factory in Great 
Falls than to sign checks that go to Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Dubuque and Chicago for mate- 
rial and sundries that could just as well be made 
in Great Falls. 

However, the attitude of the people of Great 
Falls is responsible for the conditions and for the 
decision, whether we stand still or move forward. 
There is plenty of money for investment upon a 
sane, sober, conservative basis—not upon an in- 
flated basis—which is not economically sound. The 
wealth of our people was never as great as today. 
It is estimated that the circulating medium is $60 
per capita. 

Let’s get it working. There may be other plans 
as meritorious as the plan outlined above. Let’s 


adopt some plan and have a forward movement. 
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REASONS WHY SOME TOWNS DO NOT GROW 


The last census of Macon, Mo., was a little 
iess than four thousand. Ten years ago it was 
practically the same. People said it was be- 
-ause of the slump in farm population in the 
ounty. Real estate agents said it was because 
he capitalists of the town would not build 
omes for those wishing to live there. 

George Garrett, leading real estate man, said 
but recently: ‘‘If I had twenty-five dwellings 
on my list I could rent them to good tenants 
»efore night, and if I had one hundred I could 
ind new citizens to take them all in six months. 
instead of worrying to find renters the trouble 
has been to find houses for those who want to 
rent or buy improved property. How can a 
‘own grow under such conditions?’’ 

The editor of the Daily Chronicle-Herald 
spoke to several parties who could have made 
the necessary investment, but they did not seem 
interested; said the price of lumber, material 
and labor were too high to make the building 
of houses profitable. 

Within recent weeks one of the large lum- 
ber firms has been advertising reductions on cer- 
fain materials that go into the building of 
houses. But it’s going to take codperation to 
get worth while results. Editorially the paper 
named has been urging the building of homes 
for new citizens, and pointing out the crowded 
conditions of living apartments. There are 
families who have been moving about for two 
or three years, never landing in a permanent 
place. This was because owners of houses re- 
ceived such tempting offers they felt forced to 
sell, and the renter would have to move. No 
house owner will make long time contracts, 
because he knows the chances favor a top-notch 
sale within a few months. One man purchased 
a piece of residence property in September for 
$5,000 and in two months sold it for $8,000. 

The Daily Chronicle-Herald is now working 
out a table to show that the building of homes 
will be a good investment and increase the size 
of the town in a short while. Lumber dealers, 


hardware men and others are working out esti- 
mates on the building and equipment of houses 
of the most popular size. Lot owners will fur- 
nish prices and descriptions of lots that may 
be secured, and the terms. Real estate men are 
making compilations of their requisitions for 
houses, and the prices they can get. The splen- 
did impetus to the business of the town will be 
indicated. 

Of course, the men of means know all these 
things in a general way, but they have never 
been interested enough to get down to brass 
tacks in figuring costs and results. That is what 
the paper is engaged on with the hope that 
enough civie pride will be developed to enlist 
moneyed men in a good investment. The paper 
hopes to be able, thru the urgency of the case, 
to get a psychological effect that will bring 
results. Its labors are not altogether altruistic. 
It knows that if it can induce those who have 
the money to build to get busy, the result will 
be the bringing in of many new residents, which 
means new subscribers and more advertising. 
So with a little loosening up of well filled purses 
the benefit will travel all around from investor 
to renter and to merchant and newspaper. 

The situation at Macon is not much different 
from that of other northern Missouri towns. 
Nearly every live county seat town is shy twenty- 





The forward course of the business 
cycle is unmistakable. Peoples are turn- 
ing from destruction to production. In- 
dustry has sensed the changed order and 
our own people are turning to resume 
their normal onward way. The call is 
for productive America to goon. I know 
that Congress and the administration 
will favor every wise Government policy 
to aid the resumption and encourage 
continued progress—PRESIDENT 
HARDIN’ 











five to two hundred dwellings.. Especially is 
this the case in towns served by several railroads. 
Macon is a junction town, very convenient for 
traveling men to cover their territory and get in © 
frequently. One agent said twenty-five men of 
the road would locate in Macon if they could 
get houses. Many farmers would move to town 
but for the shortage in homes. 

It seems odd that men can find money for 
oil and mining stocks representing more or less 
uncertain investments in far away places, and. 
yet ignore an absolutely certain return on their 
money by an investment right at home. While 
it is true that building material and labor have 
been high, it is equally true rents have greatly 
advanced, and a house now will sell readily for 
nearly twice what it would bring before the 
advance started. 

In its campaign to induce greater activity in 
building, the Daily Chronicle-Herald is pro- 
ceeding with the knowledge that there is plenty 
of money in town to do all the construction 
necessary and that the investment would be 
sound. 

The paper contained this week the -urgence: 

*<Tf we’re to grow we’ve got to build houses. 
The census shows Macon has reached its limit 
of growth with the dwellings it now has. Every 
residence and store room in town is occupied. 
That alone should satisfy men of means that 
more houses and stores would be occupied if we 
had them. There are many additions on which 
beautiful homes could be built. There nomes 
would find inimediate renters, who would pay 
what is right. A house with a good tenant 
in Macon will pay a better dividend than you 
are receiving on your oil and mining stock. An- 
other thing: The man who builds houses helps 
his town to grow, and he becomes a public bene- 
factor. This paper will be glad to print in 
its ‘Bigger Macon’ column the name of every 
person who contemplates building this year as 
an encouragement to others to follow his good 
example. ’? 





STATUS OF THE COMMON BRICK INDUSTRY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 7.—In its monthly 
digest No. 5 of conditions in the common brick 
industry issued March 1, the Common Brick 
Manufacturers’ Association of America gives 
some interesting information concerning condi- 
tions as of Feb. 1. This report in part is as 
follows: 


There is much in the March 1 reports of the 
members of the Common Brick Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of America to indicate that the price of 
common brick is well stabilized for the building 
Season of 1921. The number of manufacturers 
reporting is larger than in any previous month, 
deing one hundred forty-two, representing approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the country’s total produc- 
tion, After three to six months of almost com- 
plete inactivity we find common brick prices rang- 
ing from $18 to $25 a thousand at the plant, with 
only four concerns out of one hundred forty-two 
quoting the lower figure. While averages do not 
mean anything, under such conditions it is inter- 
esting to note that the average for the one hun- 
dred forty-two companies is $18.05 a thousand. 
During the last month ninety-eight have held with- 
out reduction in price; seven have cut $3 a thou- 
sand; twenty have cut $2 a thousand; sixteen 
report reductions less than $2 a thousand, and one 
reports a-cut greater than $3 a thousand. 

This remarkable fact develops from the reports: 





That, on an average thruout the country, 40 per- 
cent of the delivered on the job price of common 
brick goes for fuel, freight on fuel and freight on 
the brick. Freight rates today constitute the 
most expensive element in putting brick on the 
job. The manufacturers are in concert in saying 
that brick prices can not be further reduced except 
by an adjustment of freight rates that will remove 
the unwarranted wartime handicap of 2 cents a 
hundred imposed by General Order 28. This raise, 
frankly intended to discourage manufacture and 
movement of brick during the war (not to increase 
railroad revenues), to conserve transportation and 
fuel, has been permitted to remain a burden upon 
the builder. When the recent freight advance of 
from 25 to 40 percent was made it was put on top 
of the wartime rate, giving a prohibitive rate in 
many sections. General Order 28 resulted in 
freight rate increases of 100 to 250 percent upon 
short movements of brick, and nearly all common 
brick hauls are short. Also it costs the manufac- 
turer more to get coal moved from mine to plant 
than it formerly cost to buy coal delivered. 

Brick prices can not go lower and leave the 
producer a profit, until the war rate is removed. 
Some materials are boasting about their reductions, 
but, of course, one can jump further from the tenth 
floor than from the basement. Brick manufacturers 
declare they are now in the basement so far as 
profits are concerned. 

More brick was shipped than was produced dur- 


TABULATED REPORT AS OF Fes. 1, 1921 


ing the month, thereby reducing stocks on hand 
to 352,170,000. The ratio of orders to stock also 
has decreased, being 34 percent as compared with 
50.5 percent on Feb. 1. 

A few plants have so reduced their stocks that 
kilns have been emptied, and these plants have 
resumed operations. Of plants reporting, 81 per- 
cent are closed. Of this number, 86 percent were 
closed a month ago. There is less than one month’s 
normal supply of brick in the yards. Of the plants 
that have resumed manufacture, nearly all say 
costs of production are unchanged, altho of the 
total number reporting 51 percent say costs are 
declining. Labor supply and efficiency are favor- 
able and coal supply ample. Manufacturers would 
like to contract for coal at current prices, but it 
can not be done. 

The main hope of the brickman is in residential 
construction, especially for the next few months, 
This for two reasons: First, there is as yet little 
activity in large operations, while the pressing de- 
mand for living accommodations is forcing some 
house and apartment building ; second, the develop- 
ment of the Ideal wall construction, which produces 
a dry, permanent and beautiful brick wall at one- 
third less than the old type of construction, is 
opening a wide market to the brickman, formerly 
monopolized by the so called cheap types of con- 
struction. Southern California is the only section 
of the United States today that is oversold on 
common brick. 
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BANK’S SURVEY REVEALS HEALTHY ACTIVITY 


Sr. Paut, Minn., March 7.—Anyone who 
thinks business in the United States is going 
to pot will do well to read a summary of rural 
and small town activities in this State, just 
compiled by the Merchants’ National Bank, of 
St. Paul, from reports received from country 
bankers and newspapers throughout the State. 
No attempt is here made to classify the informa- 
tion. To the discerning reader the facts pre- 
sented afford a kaleidoscopic view of what is 
going on, not only in Minnesota but all over 
this great country, that is perhaps even more 
striking than if arranged in more conventional 
form. The summary, which follows, will repay 
careful reading: 


Foremost among tangible indications of industrial 
readjustment, obtained in various counties of Min- 
nesota during the last week, were declarations 
made to bankers that farmers have started to pur- 
chase machinery and other equipment. 

No important change was noticed in the grain, 
wool, or cattle business but all available informa- 
tion pointed to the fact that altho some farmers 
may carry out their threat to abandon the growing 
of wheat, they hope to overcome 1920 losses by 
vigorously developing diversified_resources. 

Money still is very tight. Only a small part of 
farm indebtedness which should have been met 
earlier in the winter has been paid. On the other 
hand, bankers thruout the State have pointed out 
that hundreds of persons who paid little attention 
to savings accounts until this winter, have been 
regular in depositing sums of various size “for 
rainy day use.” The fact that many such depos- 
itors casually remarked that their savings would 
not be touched unless “hard times come”’ seemingly 
conveyed the information that the great majority 
of persons in moderate circumstances not only sur- 
vived the industrial depression period with a mini- 
mum of convenience, but were able to provide 
a margin of ‘financial safety” for*the future. 

Present indications are that the sugar beet in- 
dustry will be considerably developed this year, at 
least in southern Minnesota. The sugar company 
at Chaska issued an announcement at Fairmont 
that it was prepared to accept all the good acreage 
that is offered. Fairmont, by the way, may have 
a new hotel, to cost $175,000. A Luverne tile com- 
pany has received a contract involving $147,000 
from Nobles County, in connection with a drainage 
project. Redwood Falls will spend $200,000 to 
pave streets and build sewers this year. Virginia’s 





new north side school will cost $325,000. Rochester 
will pave more than three miles of streets. 

Land clearing activity on a big scale, in northern 
counties, is perhaps the most important real estate 
development of the week. A permanent organiza- 
tion_-has been effected at Bemidji for Beltrami 
County. Fifteen thousand acres is the goal for 
this year. Creamery reports for the year 1920 
continue to come in. Meeker County reports in- 
clude a business of $140,000 for the Litchfield 
creamery and $80,000 for the plant at Corvuso. 
The important feature of creamery reports is that 
practically all of the money realized for the sale 
of products is disbursed in cash to the farmers 
who supplied the milk and cream. A farmer in 
Redwood County who planted twenty-two acres of 
sugar beets last year and cleared $1,135 net, will 
plant at least thirty-five acres this year. 

Little Falls has sold its $60,000 bond issue. A 
hog sale at Waseca yielded $2,620. The Frontenac, 
Goodhue County, creamery, took in $61,000 last 
year and the report for the Fergus Falls creamery. 
was $312,000. Receipts reported by the Freedhem, 
Morrison County, creamery went over the .$100,000 
mark. A Holstein cow owned by Joseph Luetmer, 
of Meier Grove, Stearns County, earned $504, net, 
last year. Stearns County’s new court house may 
be built of. Stearns County granite. A produce 
company at Ortonville shipped 17,280,000 eggs in 
1920—or a daily per capita average of 27.6 eggs 
for every resident of the county. Mankato has be- 
gun boosting for an armory. On April 16, Man- 
kato voters will decide whether to float a $400,000 
bond issue for a junior high and grade school. 
Poland China hog sale at Fairmont netted $2,800. 
The Winona city council is considering a plan to 
abolish tolls on the bridge across: the Mississippi. 

An ice company at Granite Falls harvested 4,000 
tons in short order. Barnum is becoming one of 
the leading dairy centers of the State. In 1911, 
the creamery sold $8,094.47 worth of eggs. Last 
year the same organization sold eggs for $282,- 
269.96. Butter brought $814,000 during 1920. Vir- 
ginia is becoming prominent as a convention city. 
The Itasca Paper Co., of Grand Rapids, is building 
a plant for grinding pulp at Little Falls. The cold 
spell, following weeks of warm weather in the 
North, has revived lumbering to some extent. Valu- 
ation of Itasca County has increased approximately 
$1,000,000 in a year. The assessor’s latest figures 
are $28,831,000. The Hill City Codéperative Co. 
sold $104,900 worth of goods last year and made a 
gross profit of $17,000. 

Work will start soon on the Stevens County 
memorial armory at Morris. State roads are being 
improved between Clinton and the Big Stone 
County line east of Correll. The recently gravelled 





highway between Faribault and the Le Sueur 
County line is in fine condition. O. O. White, of 
Ortonville, was a leading purchaser at a Poland 
China hog sale at Big Stone City. Waubun will 
erect a consolidated school building. The Le Sueur 
Center creamery has increased its capital from 
$25,000 to $35,000. 

Sherburn will build a high school this spring. 
The Sugar City creamery at Chaska reported a 
business of $154,000 for 1920 and the Morgan 
creamery’s total was $127,000. Eveleth may pro- 
mote a land clearing campaign in districts adjacent 
to the city. The Winthrop Livestock Shipping 
Association sold $151,000 worth of stock last year. 
The Anoka Crushed Stone Co. has disposed of its 
$100,000 issue of stock. The Red River highway 
route from Winnipeg to the Twin Cities will be 
via Crookston, Pelican Rapids, Elizabeth and Fergus 
Falls. The National Parks highway will be fol- 
lowed from Fergus Falls. One sow brought $550 
at a recent sale at Waverly. The Princeton Com- 
mercial Club has been organized, Medford will 
build a $90,000 school to replace the burned struc- 
ture. A sugar beet factory may be erected at 
Mankato. Application has been made to open a 
third bank at Perham. Big Stone County spent 
$169,000 on roads and bridges last year. 

Brown County will spend $3,000 for attractions 
at the fall fair. The Redwood County fair will 
be held on Sept. 26 to 30. Brown County banks 
paid $24,668 in taxes this year—an increase of 35 
percent in two years. 


PROPOSE WAGE REDUCTIONS 


OmaHA, NzEB., March 7.—A meeting between 
building contractors and members of the build- 
ing trades unions is planned, at which the con- 
tractors propose to submit a proposition to 
reduce the scale 20 percent, according to F. W. 
Curry, of the Selden-Breck Construction Co. 

John M. Gibb, secretary the Building Trades 
Council, said: 

We are willing to consent to a reduction in waxes 
in proportion to the reduction that has taken place 
in the cost of living but I do not believe the men 
would consent to a 20 percent reduction. 

I have a counter proposition which I believe the 
contractors will accept. Government statistics 
show that the cost of living has dropped 7% per- 
cent from the high level. I can not reveal the 
proposition I intend to present, but I can say that 
the men would not be likely to consider a reduction 
of more than 10 percent. 












































































Prirrrz, 8. D., March 7.—The State of South 
Dakota has entered the home building field, and 
will lend up to 80 percent of the cost of build- 
ing a home, provided the prospective builder 
owns the lot on which the house is to stand, and 
is able to provide the remaining 20 percent of 
the construction cost. No loan will be made for 
more than $4,000. This aid of course is ex- 
tended only to residents of the State. The 
action taken consists in the passage by the State 
legislature of senate bill No. 275, effective July 
1, the purpose and scope of which is fully de- 
fined in the preamble, as follows: 

**An act creating a State home building de- 
partment, defining its powers and duties, pro- 
viding for the loaning of money and extending 
of credit to the people of the State upon real 
estate security for the purpose of assisting in 
the building of homes by the people of this 
State, authorizing the State to borrow money 
on bonds and warrants secured by the good 
faith and credit of the State for such purposes, 
and providing for and establishing and main- 
taining said system of credits, and providing 
for the necessary officers and employees, their 
compensation, expense and supplies.’’ 

The State home building department thus cre- 
ated is to be under the management and con- 
trol of the already existing rural credit board. 
It is provided, however, that the business of the 
home building department shall be kept entirely 
separate from all other business of the board. 
The new department will have at its head an 
official to be known as the home building com- 
missioner. 

Terms and Conditions of Loans 


Section 14 of the Act specifies the terms and 
conditions upon which loans will be made, as 
follows: 

The applicant must be a resident of South Da- 
kota, the head of a family and must be the owner 
in fee simpie of the lot upon which the home is to 
be built, which lot must be within the limits of a 


SOUTH DAKOTA TO AID IN BUILDING OF HOMES 


city or town within this State, and must be free 
of all incumbrances; provided, however, that spe- 
cial assessments for city improvements payable in 
instalments shall not be considered incumbrances 
within the meaning of this section. 

The amount loaned to any one borrower shall 
never exceed $4,000. No loan shall be for an 
amount exceeding 80 percent of the cost of build- 
ing the home, which cost shall include the total 
expense of completing the structure, including 
foundation and basement, heating, lighting, plumb- 
ing, decorating and all permanent fixtures. The 
applicant shall possess the other 20 percent of the 
eost of construction in cash, which amount must 
be paid to the city or town treasurer within five 
days after date of approval of loan by the rural 
eredit board and be placed in the municipal home 
building fund created by this Act. 

Each loan shall be secured by a first mortgage 
upon the real estate upon which the home is to be 
constructed. Loans shall be payable in not more 
than twelve years, and shall bear interest at a rate 
which shall not exceed 11% percent above the rate 
paid by the rural credit board on the money bor- 
rowed for the purpose of this Act. 

The mortgagor shall agree to pay all taxes and 
assessments that may be levied, and to keep the 
premises safely insured for the benefit of the State 
in a sum equal to the total amount due under the 
mortgage at all times against loss by fire, lightning 
or tornado. 

Applications for loans shaN be upon forms pre- 
scribed by the board. It must appear therefrom 
that the applicant has no understanding or agree- 
ment for sale of the property, and that the loan is 
desired for the benefit of himself and his de- 
pendents and for no one else. 

Principal and interest on all loans shall be pay- 
able in monthly instalments according to notes 
secured by the mortgages provided for by this 
Act. 


Funds to Be Provided by Sale of Bonds 


For the purpose of carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Act the rural credit board is author- 
ized to borrow money and to dispose of war- 
rants and bonds of the State, not exceeding 
$500,000 during any biennial period. The rate 
of interest for the warrants or bonds is to be 
fixed by the board, which will also prescribe the 
form of such securities. The Act, however, pro- 
vides that they must be imprinted ‘‘Home 
Building Bonds of South Dakota,’’ and that no 


bond shall be sold for less than its par value. 
The entire amount of bonds or warrants out- 
standing at any time must not exceed by more 
than 5 percent the total amount of cash on 
hand and in banks to the credit of the board, 
and mortgages then held by the board computed 
at face value, exclusive of a special reserve fund 
provided for by the Act. 

Local lumbermen express the opinion that 
the plan outlined in the Act will work out suc- 
cessfully provided the municipal authorities 
charged with the responsibility of passing upon 
applications for loans are reasonably conserva- 
tive in their appraisals, to guard against possi- 
ble losses in case of financial reverses, the mar- 
gin of security being rather narrow at best. 
The South Dakota plan steers clear of the rocks 
upon which. the home building department of 
North Dakota came to grief, as the State keeps 
out of the contracting business, confining itselt 
solely to the making of loans upon real estate 
first mortgages. 


BUILDING PROSPECT IS BRIGHT 


Winniree, Man., March 7.—With reductions 
in the price of practically all classes of mate- 
rials, an active building campaign is expected 
tq begin in western Canada within the next 
month or so. In addition to the decline in lum- 
ber there have been substantial reductions in 
the price of paints, oils, varnishes, and builders’ 
hardware. During the last few months the 
manufacturers’ price for paint and varnish has 
dropped $1.20 a gallon, or from 20 to 25 percent 
from the price of last year. There has also 
been a reduction in the price of linseed oil and 
turpentine of from 40 to 50 percent. Builders’ 
hardware is down about 20 percent, while nails 
have dropped about 10 percent. In brick, lime, 
cement, sand and gravel there has been very 
little reduction, the reason being that there 
have been no reductions in labor costs, which is 
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the largest item in cost of production of this 
class of materials. 

Home building is expected to form a consid- 
erable item in building activities during the 
coming summer. The Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association has just issued its 1921 
plan book of practical homes and farm build- 
ings, and it is a very attractive book indeed. 
It is being distributed to the lumber dealers 
in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, and 
these dealers will place 100,000 copies in the 
hands of farmers and other prospective build- 
ers in their territories. 

Real estate companies and mortgage firms re- 
port an increasing number of inquiries being 
made for suitable residential lots. 

Building permits issued in Winnipeg since 
Jan. 1 total $219,300. Permits taken out last 


month total $44,500, as compared with $7,500 
in January and $119,950 in February. Alto- 
gether it is estimated that there will be $85,- 
000,000 of new construction work in western 
Canada during 1921, and for the Dominion a 
total of $300,000,000, the biggest since 1912. 


— 


ST. LOUIS BUILDING SHOW 

Sr. Louis, Mo., March 7.—The ‘‘Own Your 
Home’’ exposition to be held in the Coliseum 
ril 25 to May 1, is being sponsored by the 
uilding Industries Association, of which A. 
Boeckeler, vice president Boeckeler Lumber Co., 
is president. R. L. Burch, 715 Equitable Build- 
ing, is managing director. It is expected that 
the members of the St. Louis Lumber Trade 
Exchange (Retailers) will take an active part 





in making a success of the exposition, which is 
the first of the kind to be held in St. Louis. 
The purpose of the exposition is to visualize 
the latest_ideas in structural design, and to 
stimulate heme building. Daily addresses by 
experts on financing, planning and building 
homes will be a feature. There also will be dis- 
cussions by representatives of civic, commer- 
cial and patriotic organizations and women’s 
clubs on the advantages of home ownership. 
The latest developments in home building, 
from the modest bungalow to the most pre- 
tentious mansion, will be shown. Progress in 
the construction of stores, office buildings, 
garages, schools and other buildings will be 
demonstrated. All kinds of building materials 
will be on display, as well as plans, models, 
photographs and drawings of uptodate homes. 





PLAN MANY LOCAL BUILDING 


New York, March 9.—Robert D. Kohn, chair- 
man pro-tem of the executive board of the Na- 
tional congress of building and construction in- 
dustries, has just returned to New York from 
a trip thru the Northwest, down the Pacific 
coast and back by way of New Orleans, in which 
he made arrangements for the establishment of 
local conferences in many cities. 

E. J. Russell, of St. Louis, on a similar mis- 
sion, has just completed a tour of a circuit 
which included Dallas, Tex., and Louisville, Ky. 
Mr. Kohn established branches of the congress 
in Minneapolis, Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and New Orleans. 

Both Mr. Kohn and Mr. Russell report the 
various agencies of the several industries inter- 
ested in the congress ‘‘on their toes’’ and 
eager to begin local activities. The objects of 
the Congress, as outlined today by Secretary- 
Treasurer Sullivan W. Jones, 19 West Forty- 
Fourth Street, New York, is to make an ana- 
lytical study of existing conditions. 


To Survey Entire Building Situation 


The plan, moreover, is to codrdinate the 
forces represented with the view of centralizing 
effort in an attempt to reawaken building ac- 
tivities everywhere in the country. The con- 
gress is preparing to make a thoro study of the 
entire building and construction industry, and 
by the entire industry, Mr. Jones explains, is 
meant architecture, labor, finance, building ma- 
terial manufacture, engineering, contract work 
and banking. 

The congress as now organized will perfect 
local organizations in every large city in the 
United States and once these are on a solid 
foundation a national congress will be held in 
Chicago, at which it is expected something of 
tangible and far reaching good will be accom- 
plished. 

Mr. Jones explained that the congress move- 
ment is different from others launched with a 
view to bringing about a revival of all build- 
ing activities, in that its objects are primarily 
for research and ultimately to lay down a syn- 
thesis for codrdination and an efficient plan for 
the industry at large. 

The New York committee of twenty-five mem- 
bers is now formulating a plan for a permanent 
New York conference and as soon as this has 
been accomplished will adjourn subject to the 
eall of Chairman Kohn, when the work will 
get actively under way. Mr. Kohn said today 
that no time would be lost in making the New 
York conference a real thing and that work 
would be expedited everywhere. 

_From all sections of the country the Na- 
tional organizers have been greeted with the 
query: ‘‘How shall we get to work?’’ While 
local conditions in every case are said to indi- 
cate clearly the need of a critical analysis of the 
building and construction industry to disclose 
the causes of curtailment of production, of the 
utter lack of codrdination, the apparent irrecon- 
cilibility of group interests, the conspiracies to 
secure high profits, strikes and lockouts, the de- 
clining standards both of work and of skill on 
the part of the working personnel, the shrinkage 
in the ranks of the wage earners, and the stop- 
page of the flow of credits, it is declared that 


no one seems to know just how to initiate such 
an analysis. It is as if the stage were set, the 
players engaged, the audience assembled and 
no roles assigned. 


Tells How to Organize a Conference 


The national organizers pointed out today 
that the first step in local codperation is that of 
ereating a temporary organizing committee. 
This committee, Mr. Jones said, should be rep- 
resentative of all the elements of industry; 
namely, engineers, architects, general contrac- 
tors, subcontractors, 
building material manu- 
facturers, dealers in 
building material, la- 
bor, investment builders 
and investment bankers. 








SULLIVAN W. JONES, 
Of New York, 
Secretary-treasurer of the 
National Congress 
of the Building and 
Construction Industries 











A suggestion for no- 
tifying prospective 
members of local con- 
ferences would consist 
of an invitation widely 
distributed in the many 
cities affected. This in- 
vitation might read: 

An essential preliminary to convening the first 
assembly of the national congress of the building 
and construction industry is the organization of 
permanent local conferences of the industry which 
will study in their local aspects the problems of 
the industry’s demand for materials, workers and 
credit and of meeting these demands and later send 
delegates to the national congress. The purposes 
of the national congress are set forth in the en- 
closed pamphlet to which you are asked to give your 
thoughtful consideration. 





These local conferences are composed of repre- 
sentatives of all the functional elements of the 
industry—general contractors, subcontractors, wage 
earners, manufacturers, dealers, architects, engi- 
neers, investment builders and those who custom- 
arily finance building projects. 


We urge you to codperate by attending the meet- 
ing to be held at .......... Meicvcdciran for the 
purpose of creating a permanent building industry 
conference for (name of place). 


Will you please advise (name and address of 
secretary of organizing committee) whether or not 
you will attend. You will aid the committee by 
= the names of others who will be inter- 
ested. 


(Signed with names of organizing committee.) 
Suggestions for Conducting the Meeting 


The conference should be opened with a state- 
ment by some prominent and generally esteemed 
person on the general purposes of the movement, 
emphasis being laid upon the fact that the con- 
gress is to initiate a fundamental study of rela- 
tionships, the industry’s demand for labor and 
materials as measured by the demand for struc- 
tures, and the present sources of supply of labor, 
materials and credit, to the end that a plan 
may be devised for balancing supply and de- 
mand and thus satisfying the industry’s need 


CONFERENCES 


for its own prosperity and the public’s need for 
adequate, economical construction. 

It has been found effective in presenting such 
a statement to picture local conditions ‘with 
almost brutal frankness—agreements, combina- 
tions and restrictions which have helped to kill 
the industry and with which all are familiar. 
This tends to precipitate discussion and stimu- 
late thought. It may result, however, in a situa- 
tion which the chairman will find difficult to 
handle. 

Tentative Form for Resolution 


At the right time in the discussion a resolu- 
tion (previously prepared) should be offered 
from the floor. Such a resolution might be 
worded as follows: 

WHEREAS, There is vital need of a common under- 
standing of the conditions and forces which have 
paralyzed the building and construction industry 
and prevented it from satisfying either the need 


for its own prosperity or the public’s need for 
adequate and economical construction ; and 


WHEREAS, The congress of the building and con- 
struction industry offers an instrumentality for the 
industry as a whole to make the necessary funda- 
mental study of conditions and causes ; and 


WHEREAS, The national congress will succeed and 
be given continuity only as a result of a demand 
for and sustained interest in it and its function 
arising from a large number of local centers of 
building activity and because of local joint study 
ee of local problems; now, therefore, 

e 


Resolved, That a permanent conference of the 
building and construction industry in the ........ 
district be created ; and be it further 


Resolved, That an organizing committee be ap- 
pointed consisting of two architects, two contrac- 
tors, two subcontractors, two labor representatives, 
two manufacturers, two dealers, two financiers, two 
investing builders, two representatives of the trade 
press, and two engineers, together with such others 
as will make the committee representative of every 
interest and element in the industry in the (name 
of place) district to prepare a program providing 
for the creation of a permanent conference of the 
building and construction industry in the ........ 
district. 


National Secretary-Treasurer Selected 


Sullivan W. Jones was recruited from the 
ranks of New York architects to serve as see- 
retary-treasurer of the congress. He is 2 mem- 
ber of the American Institute of Architects and 
chairman of its committee on structural service. 
He is also secretary of the Conference Club, an 
organization designed to bring about codpera- 
tion among the several elements of the electrical 
industry, and secretary of the organizing com- 
mittee of the Technical Alliance, a national or- 
ganization of industrial technicians. 


TAKE WAGE CUT TO BOOST BUILDING 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 7.—Further re- 
duction in the cost of home building in Bir- 
mingham has been brought about as a result of 
the action of the Bricklayers’ International 
Union of Birmingham, numbering about three 
hundred fifty men, when at their meeting Satur- 
day they unanimously agreed to a wage reduc- 
tion of a little over 11 percent, to become ef- 
fective March 15. The present wage .s $1.12%4 
an hour and the new scale calls for $1 an hour. 
Simultaneous action was recently taken by mem- 
bers of independent plumbing concerns, who re- 
duced their wages about 20 percent. 
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CONSTRUCTION FEDERATION’S RESOLUTIONS 


Comprehensive resolutions dealing with. vari- 
ous aspects of the building situation were 
adopted at the national construction conference 
held in Chicago on Wednesday and Thursday 
of last week, under the auspices of the National 
Federation of Construction Industries. A brief 
report of this meeting appeared on page 50 of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of March 5. 

After a preamble setting forth the urgent 
need for new construction, the resolutions de- 
clared that the deliberations of the conference 
had disclosed that— 


(a) Current costs of construction materials still 
remain much and erratically higher as compared 
with prewar costs, and compared with the average 
of all other commodities. 

(b) Current construction labor costs have not 
had proper adjustment to accord with present 
conditions. 

(c) Practices and conditions surrounding financ- 
ing of building construction require modification. 

(d) Relations between employers and employees 
call for improvement and stabilization to secure 
continuity of operations in all building construc- 
tion and full rates of production. 

(e) Employers and contractors have not pro- 
ceeded to the needed extent in effecting reasonably 
prompt deflation of values thruout the construction 
industry (and all stages thereof from raw materials 
to finished products), including their own overhead 
and profit. 


Some Essential Steps Outlined 


The following steps were declared to be es- 
sential to a program for reviving the building 
industry of the country: 


1. That it is necessary to the revival of con- 
struction activities that early steps be taken to 
inform the public fully as to the situation with 
respect to building materials. To that end manu- 
facturers, producers and distributers of building 
materials are urged to take such further deflation 
at this time as may be possible, and based thereon, 
to announce selling prices in which the public may 
be justified in having confidence, and that, having 
established such prices, the respective manufac- 
turers prepare promptly definite statements to be 
used to explain to the public the elements of in- 
creased cost over which the manufacturer has no 
control, or which the conditions require him to 
pay and which justify such increase as there may 
be in his selling price over prewar basis. 


2. That contractors, builders, employers and 
others interested are called upon to proceed 


promptly to the creation of a basis of labor cost 
which will be in conformity with present condi- 
tions and requirements for the reéstablishment of 
industry. By this it is intended that wages shall 
be properly readjusted; irregularity of work and 
instability of labor, such as caused by jurisdic- 
tional questions and sympathetic strikes, shall be 
eliminated ; that rates of production and efficiency 
of labor shall be improved; that methods used by 
contractors and other employers shall be so altered 
and improved as to eliminate waste of effort a' 
make possible maximum production with minimum 
expense; and that employers readjust their over- 
head expenses and their profits to conform with 
present conditions. 

38. That while universal deflation is in progress 
the financial interests from whom loans are made 
to enable building to be undertaken are called upon 
to do their part in accepting a properly proportion- 
ate recession in profits and should, in view of the 
vital place in the national welfare occupied by 
the construction industry, furnishing as it does a 
barometer to general business activities in the 
United States, make a specially liberal provision 
for financing building construction in the com- 
munities which support them and their allied finan- 
cial institutions. 

4, That it is the sense of the conference that sav- 
ings banks and similar institutions, which have the 
use of and safeguard the savings of the mass of 
such people, should devote the maximum percentage 
of the funds within their keeping to the purchase 
of local mortgages. 


High Freight Rates Hinder Building 


5. That the lack of construction work on the part 
of the transportation agencies of the country and 
the high rates charged for transportation are both 
seriously detrimental to the prompt revivification 
of the construction industry. It is therefore urged 
that the transportation companies, and such ree 
eral, State and local agencies as have responsibility 
therewith, take such prompt steps as are necessary 
to eliminate all inefficiency in operation and to 
reduce expenses to the minimum, to the end that 
the transportation companies may actively pro- 
ceed with necessary construction work and reduce 
transportation rates on construction materials. 

6. That as fuel, like transportation, forms an 
important item in construction costs, the mine 
owners and operators are urged to improve their 
methods in mining and marketing wherever pos- 
sible; to eliminate waste and secure a maximum 
of efficiency ; to adjust labor rates to accord with 
present conditions; to the end that the cost of 
fuel may be substantially reduced. 

7. That thé Government of the United States and 
its many agencies, the respective States and the 
several subdivisions thereof, are urged to eliminate 


all unnecessary expense, secure the greatest ef- 
ficiency from those engaged in necessary. functions, 
and to practise the greatest public economy in 
order that there may be a material reduction in 
the tax burden which all must share, a reduction 
necessary before there can be substantial, sound 
and permanent industrial prosperity, including that 
of the construction industry. 


8. That it is the sense of this conference that 
in order to insure and retain the confidence of the 
public, all organizations and individuals associated 
with the construction industry in any manner must 
exercise the utmost care-that the industry may be 
developed in a way primarily and distinctively to 
the best interest of the people as a whole. To carry 
out this purpose this conference calls upon all or- 
ganizations and individuals connected with the 
industry not to enter into or make agreements, 
arrangements, or commitments of any nature, 
which will directly or indirectly tend to the injury 
of the public or unnecessarily to increase the cost 
of construction. 


Urge Holding of Local Conferences 


The resolutions called upon local chambers of 
commerce or similar community organizations 
to inaugurate activities to secure a restoration 
of activities in the construction industry upon a 
sound economic basis, and made the following 
specific recommendation to that end: 

That a central direction committee be ap- 
pointed by the National Federation of Construc- 
tion Industries, of which its president shall be 
chairman, to act in a directive and executive 
capacity with regard to the several declarations 
of this conference. This committee shall con- 
tain, as far as possible, representation of the 
several large elements entering into the con- 
struction industry. It shall prepare a plan for 
local conferences thruout the United States and 
shall codperate as far as. possible with local 
committees in carrying out the purposes of this 
conference. It shall codperate with the national 
organizations in the construction industries and 
shall take such other action and do such other 
things under the direction and approval of the 
board of directors of the National Federation 
of Construction Industries, as may seem, in its 
judgment, necessary to promote the revival of 
construction activities. 





PUTS FORESTRY THEORIES INTO PRACTICE 


Bogatusa, La., March 7.—When forestry 
work begins at both ends of the line, success is 
in sight. The local community is at one end 
of the line; officials, Government and local, are 
at the other end. Louisiana leads in construc- 
tive laws in the South. It has adopted a school 
primer of forestry which will be ready next 
year. Two communities in this State might be 
singled out for special mention in conservation 
work, one of which is La Salle Parish, where 
Henry E. Hartner at Urania is engaged in the 
lumber business and is doing yeoman service in 
the cause of forestry. The people generally 
of that community support the movement. 

The other community is Washington Parish, 
which thru the liberality of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, and by the expendi- 
ture of considerable time and money in various 
experiments and the constant and persistent dis- 
semination of literature of an educational na- 
ture, is rapidly coming to the front rank as a 
leader in forest conservation in the South. Here 
there is willingness to join hands with the forces 
at the other end of the line. Governing bodies 
closest .to the lives of the people are our parish 
police jurors and school boards. R. D. Forbes, 
State forester, says that the police jury of 
Washington Parish is the very first in the entire 
State of Louisiana officially to recognize the im- 
portance of forestry and fire control and to ap- 
propriate funds to help. A recent report by 
this jury contained a declaration of principles, 
summarized as follows: 

Fire prevention is essential to forestry, and 
special efforts to control fires should be made in 
1921 because of the large seed crop in 1920. 
This is an educational matter and should be 
taught in the schools and at home. The laws on 
the subject are reasonable and should be ob- 
served; police jury and school directors should 


lend every assistance in their means, and liberal 
appropriation of funds should be provided for 
carrying on the work. 

The Washington Parish police jury has made 
the recommendation to the State forestry ad- 
visory board that it would be a good policy if 
the State would agree to supplement all moneys 
appropriated to be expended in the several 
parishes for and account of fire prevention on 
a basis of 50-50. 

Experimental Work 


The Great Southern Lumber Co. has made a 
number of experiments in seed harvesting, 
planting on various types of soil, plowed and 
unplowed, fenced and unfenced. It has just 
completed transplanting thirty-four thousand 
loblolly seedlings on ecut-over land, putting them 
in rows ten feet apart and six feet in the row. 
This transplanting is done at a cost of about 
5 mills to each plant. This company is also 
working out a system of fire prevention on some 
of its cut-over lands, which it believes is prac- 
tical and will be the proper method to put into 
practice generally thruout the country. It uses 
all the naturai barriers to woods grass fires, 
such as streams, swamps, roads, fields etc. By 
connecting up these natural fire lanes by burn- 
ing strips across from one to the other, all the 
land is cut into small plots. These are mapped 
and numbered. The warden has his map and 
reports his beat each day during the fire season. 
The Great Southern Lumber Co. invites anyone 
in the parish or State to visit and inspect these 
several experiments. 

At the other end of the line Col. W. B. Gree- 
ley, United States forester, is on the job. He 
is asking the United States for an appropria- 
tion of $1,000,000 to be used with the several 
a in the work of fire prevention on the basis 
of 50-50. 


The people in Louisiana are making a good 
start. They are getting the theory and now they 
intend to put it in practice. The local papers 
lend their help by publishing information of 
general interest and practical value. 


A NEW WHOLESALE INCORPORATION 


PirtspurGcH, Pa., March 7.—The Baird & 
Rees Lumber Co. has recently been incorporated 
at $50,000 to engage in the general wholesale 
lumber business in this city, with offices in the 
Bessemer Building, and will handle lumber, shin- 
gles and lath. 

C. T. Baird, jr., who is president of the new 
concern, was formerly sales manager of the 
Germain Co., this city. Mr. Baird’s entire busi- 
ness career has been devoted to the lumber in- 
dustry, starting with mills in Louisiana and 
Texas, then entering the commission business 
at El Paso, where he remained until he enlisted 
in the army at time of war, serving as first lieu- 
tenant with the second regiment of infantry, 
United States Regular Army. Since returning 
from the war he has been connected with the 
W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., of Kansas City, 
and then with the Germain Co. 

James Rees, vice president of the Baird & 
Rees Lumber Co., is president of the Union 
Lumber Co., of Dover, Ohio, and New Phila- 
delphia, Ohio, a retail concern. 

A. L. Rees, secretary and treasurer, also was 
brought up in the lumber business, his first 
experience being in the employ of the Union 
Lumber Co., of Dover. Mr. Rees’ family has 
been engaged in the lumber industry for the 
last four generations. He served in the army 
thruout the war and after receiving his dis- 
charge was connected with the Krauss Bros. 
Lumber Co., of New Orleans, at Pittsburgh. 
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THE ENGINEER IS NEEDED BY WOODWORKERS 


New York, March 7.—-Thomas D. Perry, vice 
resident and manager of the Grand Rapids 
Veneer Works, Grand Rapids, Mich., has been 
ntrusted with the task of developing a forest 
products section of the American Society of 
\techanical Engineers. The fruits of Mr. 
Perry’s efforts undoubtedly will be displayed 
it the forthcoming spring meeting of the society 
Chicago, when it is expected wood products 
vill be given more consideration than at any 
ther meeting of the engineers. 
It was Mr. Perry who first suggested a wood 
produets section and he, moreover, was respon- 
ible for a section devoted to this subject at the 
December semiannual convention of the Amer- 
can society in this city. The success of the first 
venture in this line led to the request that Mr. 
Perry devote more time and thought to the ques- 
tion, and this he has done. 


Many Members Interested in Forest Products 


The campaign to develop the forest products 
section of the society really was inaugurated in 
an article which Mr, Perry submitted to ‘‘Me- 
chanical Engineering,’’ the official organ of 
the American society, which article served to 
rivet the attention of engineers the country 
over in the subject of wood and its derivations. 
Said Mr. Perry: 


The section met with gratifying success at our 

December meeting. he success was so great, in 
fact, that forthwith it was determined to establish 
a professional branch of the society in this line. 
We plan to hold woodworking meetings at all of 
our future semiannual conventions. 
_ A survey of the membership list of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers revealed in_ the 
vicinity of one thousand members among the lead- 
ing engineers of this country to have some interest 
or connection with trades using products of the 
forest in some form, and from these a large forest 
products section doubtless will be recruited. 

I do not feel that I am entitled to any particular 
credit for the development of this work, because 
it was simply an opportunity to bring together the 
woodworker, who has never been much of an 
engineer, and the engineer, who has never deemed 
that the woodworking problems were worthy of 
his study. Both were wrong, and a mutual ac- 
quaintance will develop a large field of codéper- 
itive interest. 


Woodworker and Engineer Should Codperate 


In this article, which resulted in the forma- 
tion of the forest products section of the en- 
gineers’ society, Mr. Perry pointed out that 
woodworking is one of the oldest civilized trades 
and that it has become one of the leading indus- 
tries of the United States. He stated, more- 
over, that it was doubtful whether any other 
major group of modern manufacturers gave 
evidence of less scientific knowledge of its prod- 
ucts. He continued: 


A survey, no matter how superficial, will demon- 

strate that, while the woodworker may not have 
needed the engineer in the past, he certainly needs 
him now. aw material is increasingly more 
valuable, and wasteful methods are increasingly 
more culpable; labor requires higher wages; me- 
chanical methods are in demand; manufacturing 
units are larger, need for codrdination is more 
pressing ; and output is more standardized. Proper 
adjustments to meet these conditions will permit 
larger and more intensive production. 
_ The woodworker is by no means wholly to blame 
for not desiring or utilizing engineering knowl- 
edge. The engineer seems to have considered that 
such simple problems as those of the woodworker 
were beneath his dignity and not worth while. 
It follows, therefore, that if the woodworking in- 
dustry and the efigineering profession are to be 
of mutual benefit, a broader aspect and a com- 
plete readjustment of attitude are necessary. 


The Problems That Need Solution 


Mr. Perry goes on to enumerate some of the 
problems in woodworking that need better solu- 
tion and says the fundamental division is be- 
tween primary woodworkers, converting timber 
and logs into lumber or some other form of raw 
material intermediate between the tree and the 
final product; and secondary woodworkers, who 
take the lumber and make it into pianos, furni- 
ture, caskets, house trim etc. He continues: 

The sawmill operator has the problem of bring- 
ing logs to the mill, which includes hill and valley 
logging, land and swamp skidding, rail and water 
hauling, all more or less complicated by the rota- 
tion of the seasons and the variations of the 
weather. Considerable engineering skill has been 


shown in some of these problems, mostly, how- 
ever, in the direction of machine design. ~ 





Studying Waste Utilization 


The utilization of waste in such plants stands 
out as a gigantic travesty on the principles of 
economy. It is frequently said that steam power 
does not cost the sawmill man anything because 
he has plenty of waste, therefore, why watch the 
economies of steam consumption? 

Nearly every sawmill has a large waste burner 
to consume the refuse so that the burning of 
waste will not be an undue hazard to mill build- 
ings and lumber yards. . . . . . The waste from 
trimming trees in the woods is left where it of- 
fers fuel for forest fires. In a few instances the 
author has known of the utilization of mill and 
woods waste for power production. These few in- 
stances, however, are exceptions to the rule of 
universal and unjustifiable waste in lumber pro- 
duction. 


Rotary Cutting, Kiln Drying and Cooperage 


The rotary cutting, splicing and sawing of 
veneers is subject to all of the above problems, 
and in addition has several refinements such as 
preparing, cutting and handling thin and delicate 
sheets, selecting for figure, preventing discolora- 
tion, keeping flat etc. 

Another question that needs the attention of the 
engineer is that of artificial drying. The problem 
of establishing the conditions of heat and circula- 
tion are not so difficult, but the tendency of the 
wood to dry so rapidly on the surface and estab- 
lish internal strain is usually overlooked. 

Cooperage, or the mak- 
ing of barrels, kegs, tubs, 
pails and casks, is in a 
pee 4 primitive condition 
an would completely 
discourage any engineer 
who might assume the 
problems of developing it. 

The impregnation of 
woods with various pre- 
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servatives has received 
some engineering encour- 
agement, perhaps because 
the creosoting of ties has 
been so intimately con- 
nected with railroad engi- 
neering. Very light woods 
used for life preservers 
need an “encysting” 
process to prevent 
Woods used for insulation 
Fire- 


rapid mold and rot. 
require similar retardents against decay. 
proofing treatments to make wood shingles less 


inflammable are in the same class. The solution 
of these problems may be partly chemical, but it is 
certainly within the broader engineering scope. 

The making of wood pulp is an example of weod 
utilization developed thru engineering skill, but it 
happens to be a process that is complicated and 
demands large production units. 


Further Study of Wood Properties Needed 


The strength of timber of various species has 
been the subject of many tests under varying con- 
—— but a recognized standard compilation does 
not exist. 

Wood is used in automobiles for spokes, felloes, 
bodies, topbows, dash boards, foot boards, running 
boards, battery parts and sometimes for the all 
important work of distributing the weight of the 
body and engine on axles. Authorities vary 
widely as to the merit of wood and steel wheels, 
and as to the relative comfort and durability of 
wood and steel trusses from body to axles. No 
conclusive authority exists for intelligent guid- 
ance. 7 


Room for Improved Production Methods 


Production methods or industrial engineering 
are hardly developed as yet in the woodworking 
industry. Factory equipment and systems are 
largely lacking in productive efficiency. The 
average woodworker has very little regard for the 
production engineer at the present time. ow- 
ever, there are developing here and there unrelated 
and uncodrdinated examples of scientific factory 
production. What better service could be rendered 
by engineers and engineering publications than to 
assist ia standarding and disseminating the best 
results 


Field for Engineer is Almost Unlimited 


The foregoing is far from exhausting the list of 
the many opportunities in woodworking for suit- 
ably trained engineers. 

he demands for recreation and amusement re- 
quire golf clubs, ball bats, billiard equipment, 
bowling-alley equipment, dominoes, checkers, chess- 
men, and gun stocks, all of which call for manu- 
facturing efficiency in divers lines. 

The domestic equipment of the average home 
embraces matches, toothpicks, clothespins, cutl 
handles, caloric cookers, hollow woodenware, roll- 
ing pins, potato mashers, broom handles, skewers 
and many other articles. Each is made in suf- 


ficient quantity to occupy many factories and 
employ hundreds, often thousands of workmen. 

he field of the engineer in woodworking is 
almost unlimited, but the development of such 
a new and untried line will take education, pa- 
tience and adaptability on the part of all who are 
vitally interested in the trades that employ so 
large a proportion of our citizens. 


Organizer’s Practical Experience 


There is no gainsaying the fact that Mr. 
Perry, in encouraging the engineer to turn his 
attention to the woodworking industries, does 
so with a practical knowledge of the needs of 
guidance. The Grand Rapids Veneer Works, 
of which he is vice president and general man- 
ager, operates veneer cutting and band saws 
and the firm is owner of the Grand Rapids vapor 

n. 

The company also engages extensively in the 
manufacture of talking machine and musical 
instrument panels and deals in all kinds of ply- 
wood. Mr. Perry has made a scientific study 
of his own plant and stands ready to give the 


woodworking industry the benefits of his ex- 
perience. 





OREGON YARD CHANGES OWNERSHIP 


_ Hoop River, OrE., March 5.—A new organiza- 
tion has come into existence here under name 
of Emry Lumber & Fuel Co., a consolidation 
of the old Bridal Veil Lumber Co. and the Hood 
River Fuel Co. The new company is headed by 
Nelson Emry, who for the last ten years has 
been manager of the Bridal Veil Lumber Co., 
and has also been manager of the Hood River 
Fuel Co., organized about a year and a half ago. 
Mr. Emry has been a resident of Hood River for 
twenty years and is widely known and highly 
popular in this region. The Bridal Veil Co. 
established the retail yard here about ten years 
ago and the business grew rapidly, moving into 
new quarters about a year ago and adding a 
stock of paints and builders’ hardware. Motor 
trucks were also added to the equipment and 
deliveries were greatly facilitated thereby. The 


new company is owned and operated entirely by 
local interests. 





DISCUSSES SHINGLE MARKET CONDITIONS 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 5.—William C. Me- 
Master, vice president of the John McMaster 
Shingle Co., has returned from a trip of six 
weeks, during which he was in Washington, 
D. C., New York, Boston, Detroit, Cedar Rapids 
and Minneapolis. He also spent ten days in 
Canada. He says: 


In my opinion there will be a business awakening 
to an appreciable extent before the summer is over. 
The farmers are getting over their ideas respecting 
$2.60 wheat; and while I believe the present price 
is rather low, there are good signs that the agri- 
cultural districts will readjust themselves to the 
new basis. This probably means that there will be 
some activity in shingles. The general expectation 
is that the recovery will be gradual and substan- 
tial; in that respect I share the — of practi- 
cally everyone with whom I talked on the subject, 
that a spurt tending toward a runaway market 
would be regrettable. In discussing shingles I kept 
away from any question of price, but did sound out 
opinion as to grades. 

There are three classes of opinion on the new 
pack, made up of those dealers who strongly favor 
it, of other dealers who are strongly opposed to 
it, and of the middle class who do not appear to 
eare. I believe the new pack will ultimate 
accepted by the trade, particularly in view of the 
restoration of guaranteed weights of 180 pounds 
per thousand of clears and 144 per square. The 
main point is, that everywhere the requirement is 
for good shingles; and the mills are meeting it by 
putting out a superior article. The new rules are 
an advantage in providing that clears shall be 
strictly clear. The time has gone by when a bunch 
of shingles can show clears on the outside merely 
as a covering for inferior shingles containing knots 
and other defects. The fact that clears under the 
new pack are 100 percent clear will help, and in = 
opinion when the market is straightened out, condi- 
tions will make it much easier than at present to 
handle the new pack. 


The McMaster Shingle Co. mill at Kenmore 
is running on the new pack exclusively, while 
the Marysville plant is cutting old pack to take 
care of orders on hand and established business 
demanding that form of output. 
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ALL SHOULD SUPPORT NEW FOREST POLICY 


It is quite evident that while the public is 
the large consumer of the various forest prod- 
ucts and is making the demand for these prod- 
ucts, as a rule it condemns the lumberman for 
cutting down our trees and devastating our for- 
ests. But what is the viewpoint of the man 
in the business, the man who does his share to- 
ward meeting this demand? There are many 
lumber manufacturers who look askance at a 
‘National Forest Policy,’’ fearing any inter- 
ruption by foresters in the marketing of their 
timber would be ruinous to them. 


High Prices Not Due to Scarcity of Timber 


Many people have recently made the state- 
ment that the high cost of lumber and pulp wood 
during the last two years was due to the scarc- 
ity of the raw material. Outside of the addi- 
tional cost of transportation on account of the 
source of supply becoming more distant from 
the point of consumption, I consider this to be 
an erroneous statement. Supply of finished 
raw material and demand for it, combined with 
competitive bidding, caused the high prices. 
We have plenty of standing timber, but we 
should take care of it, and it can not be denied 
that we should be farsighted enough to realize 
that we owe part of the fruits of the good 
land we are permitted to live on to our de- 
scendants, and the lumber manufacturer is not 
the man to shrink from his duty in this respect. 
The time has come when the public is learning 
more of the difficulty of the lumber manufac- 
turer and appreciates that our timber is a mar- 
ketable product, and that much of the develop- 
ment of this country is due to the initial clear- 
ing off of the timber and the development of 
the country adjacent to these enterprises. 


Large Holders Are Planting Timber Crops 


Our timber enterprises in many cases have 
become united and gathered together, being 
held by large companies and these large com- 
panies in many cases are farsighted and are 
coéperating to develop reforestation and fire 
protection. They, however, must have State and 
Federal aid in order to expand this work, as 
they are confronted with heavy taxes and the 


[By J. Randall Williams, Jr. 
Philadelphia, Pa.] 


heavy expenses of replanting and fire protec- 
tion for a long period before any returns can 
be realized on account of the slowness of the 
growth of the crop. For example, the Urania 
Lumber Co:, of Urania, La., and the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La., two 
large timber owners operating big plants, are 
taking active steps to reforest their cut-over 
lands; and their example will soon be followed 
by many other lumber manufacturers. 


Small Owners Should Be Aided to Reforest 


The public must not overlook the fact that a 
large part of the standing timber in this coun- 
try is located in small tracts and well scat- 
tered, and manufactured by small portable 
mills. The owners of this fimber are most. cer- 
tainly justified in selling it, and cutting it and 
putting it on the market themselves, and in 
many cases there is only a limited number of 
years in which the timber may be removed. 
There are few, if any, of this class of timber 
owner who can afford or in fact can be expected 
to develop reforestation and the State should 





Our people must give andtake. Prices 
must reflect the receding fever of war 
activities. Perhaps we never shall know 
the old level of wages again, because 
war invariably readjusts compensations 
and the necessaries of life will show 
their inseparable relationship, but we 
must strive for normaléy to reach stabil- 
ity. All the penalties will not be light, 
nor evenly distributed. There is no way 
of making them so. There is no instant 
step from disorder. to order. We must 
face a condition of grim reality, charge 
off our losses and start afresh. It is the 
oldest lesson of civilization—PRESI- 
DENT HARDING. 











look to the care of this class of land which is 
suitable for reforestation after it has been cut 
over. 

Cut-over lands may well be divided into two 
classes: Those which are suitable for agricul- 
ture, and those which are suitable for reforesta- 
tion. This too, should be decided by the State 
or forestry expert and, above all, adequate 
means should be supplied to protect the land 
from destruction by fire. 


Conditions Make Clear Cutting Necessary 


To one who has followed the trail of swamper 
and timber cutters thru the woods, either on the 
small or large tract, it is at once apparent that 
to take certain trees and return later for the 
others would be an impossible operation on ac- 
count of the expense and, in case fire should 
follow, a useless operation. This, combined 
with the fact that the logger only has, according 
to his purchase agreement, a limited number of 
years in which to remove the timber, together 
with the taxes, forces him to clear the land as 
he goes, leaving tops and slashing regardless 
of fire or other damaging effects. iweer, 
as under the Child Labor Act, if we were 
obliged to operate in the woods along certain 
broad lines as a beginning, no doubt one man 
could operate as well as his neighbor. Taxes 
levied should be made on the logs when they are 
cut, and not on the standing timber, and the 
State and Federal governments should together 
give aid for fire protection, and if possible re- 
planting and then the manufacturer could 
afford to leave certain seed trees and go back 
later on. 

Lumbermen Should Support National Bill 

The Snell forestry bill, H. R. 15327, intro- 
duced Dec. 22, 1920, is the first real tangible 
movement in this direction, and is the result 
of the combined efforts and thought of Col. 
Graves, Col. Greeley, the American Paper & 
Pulp Association, and the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, and it should have 
the hearty support of us all. It is not radical, 
provides codperation, and is the foundation of 
a monument that future generations will look 
back upon with pride and appreciation. 





CONDITIONS DEMAND INCREASED EFFICIENCY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 5.—Discussing 
general business conditions recently with a rep- 
resentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Alex 
W. Dodge, consulting engineer of the Lidger- 
wood Manufacturing Co., of New York City, 
gave his ideas as to possible industrial remedies 
as follows: 


Business conditions are still pessimistic with here 
and there an adjustment process formulating; but 
without substantial change in the principal indus- 
tries. The note is not optimistic and we hear on 
every hand that labor must come down, and prices 
are ’way too high, but our present crisis is not a 
mere combination of labor costs; it hangs, too, on 
the vital point of reducing the amount of labor 
necessary for a unit of production. It hinges on 
the general and mutual acceptance of the square 
deal in business. No one industry can dominate. 
We are a correlated, inseparable and mutually de- 
pendent commercial body striving to survive the 
shock of war’s extravagance. To produce at lower 
cost is our salvation. 


When the United States Government took over 
the railroads during the war an expensive organ- 
ization was built up in which superfluous labor 
was employed. Three men were frequently occu- 
pied in doing the work which two men could 
readily do. Opportunities were offered whereby 
this error could be in part remedied, but conditions 
remained unchanged. We are forced to accept in 
the affirmative certain of the charges that the Gov- 
ernment administration of railroads was more or 
less inefficient. The railroads are now back in the 
hands of private operators, but so far there has 
been little if any improvement. There has been 
little readjustment of labor on a more efficient 
basis. The railroads have received an almost un- 
warranted authorization of increased rates and, in 
spite of this advantage, are not showing an in- 
creased efficiency. If the railroads would decrease 
their labor costs by eliminating unnecessary em- 





ployees and by promoting a per man production of 
service commensurate with prewar conditions, we 
would find industrial life materially improved in a 
very short time. As long as this opportunity is 
overlooked, we can be excused for regretting the 
inefficiency of the present railroad management. 


Wherever industrial operation is continued under 
present economic conditions without consistent ef- 
fort to lower cost by elimination of superfluous 
labor, we are justified in looking for unsatisfactory 
management. Let us hope that the lumber industry 
will prove itself high in the scale of production. 
Now is certainly the time for turning to labor 
saving devices of all kinds, whether they be in 
the mill, the office or logging machines in the woods. 
If the railroad managements, or any other man- 
agements, fail to gragp their opportunity to reduce 
labor costs, it is no excuse for lumbermen to con- 
tinue to operate with a cost which can be in part 
materially decreased. 


Means of Relief 


As I view the present crisis, there are several 
vital avenues of relief for the lumbermen. In some 
the lumberman is independent while in others there 
is involved the relation of factors over which he 
has no independent control. 


1. For the operating lumbermen to adopt for a 
period a genuinely mutual curtailment of produc- 
tion will undoubtedly have an immediate effect 
in stimulating demand at not less than current 
prices and very likely at increased prices. Surely 
the lumbermen as a unit are independent to put 
this into effect. 


2. Every effort should be made to reduce un- 
necessary labor to a minimum, both in the mills, 
office force and in the woods. This in conjunction 
with the general trend toward reduction in wages 
will materially affect cost of production and result 
in raising the morale of employees. 


8. Where power operation, that is, steam log- 





ging can be used as a substitute, a very expensive 
organization of men and animals in the woods can 
be largely eliminated and the cost of logging 
thereby materially reduced. 

These factors lie within the power of every in- 
dividual to choose. 

It is unfortunate that some of the largest rail- 
road companies in the country are taking an atti- 
tude not conducive to the betterment of forest 
product industries. For example, I have in mind 
certain contracts for ties and lumber upon which 
operators have figured their purchase of stumpage 
and the extent of their operation. In a few cases, 
railroad companies have reneged on these contracts 
and are requesting reduction in price on deliveries 
still to be made. In some cases the contracts have 
been openly dropped, if a legal loophole could be 
found. This is not fair to the lumber industry 
and I venture to say that if demands were heavy 
and prices increasing and deliveries difficult, the 
same railroad companies would expect the ‘fulfill- 
ment of existing contracts to the letter. How much 
better it would .be if they would ask the lumber- 
men for an extension of time on deliveries and 
perhaps place additional contracts at lower prices, 
and then suggest an average of prices to apply to 
all future deliveries. I believe the lumbermen 
would heartily accept such a suggestion. In other 
words, present conditions demand a fifty-fifty 
mutual benefit policy. Here is a railroad which has 
just sold a many million dollar bond issue at 2 
comparatively low rate of interest, threatening to 
go back on contracts made with lumber companies 
and tie companies who have purchased stumpage, 
in some cases, on the strength of such contracts. 
Local banks are well loaned up and the result is 
that lumber interests concerned are unable to 
borrow money and consequently have to close 
down. 

To see ourselves as others see us is a great need 
of American industrial heads today. The giving 
is not logically from the producer alone; the pur- 
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chasing agent should meet all situations half way. 
Doubtless there will be a certain increase in de- 
mands for lumber of various grades. In spite of 
high cost of labor there is going to be an increase 
in building. This is already manifesting itself; but 
labor adjustment is the vital key to a permanent 
return of prewar conditions and I believe we can 
expect one of the most prosperous periods of our 
industrial life as soon as the wheels of industry 
begin to function with fair regard for the interests 
of all concerned. 


I feel that never before in our industrial life 
was the time more appropriate for the launching of 
a great nation-wide campaign for road construction 
and school improvements. This work once under- 
way will immediately reach the individual, and 
truly have an instant effect upon practically every 
channel of American industry. Great quantities 
of materials will have to be moved involving the 


-increased construction of railroad cars and a stim- 


ulation of all industries connected with railroads. 
Locomotives, steel, rails, lumber, machinery, auto- 


mobiles, even agriculture and an infinite number of 
lesser industries will follow in the line of benefit. 
It is true that practically every industry in the 
United States will feel the favorable stimulus and 
begin to reap the harvest in proportion to its own 
importance as.soon as the wheels of progress on 
such a campaign are started. This is a mighty 
practical suggestion, and when we realize the tre- 
mendous influence it will have on the adjustment 
of labor, we can well pause and reflect favorably 
on it. 

















PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 7.—The lumber 
production situation is at the present time one 
of the most interesting in the country, and it is 
evident that the near future will witness a stead- 
ily increasing demand. The enormous amount 
of building which will have to be done will, in 
itself, be sufficient to bring lumber sales back 
to normal, 

Among many of the lumber companies in 
various parts of the country arrangements are 
now being made to overhaul present equipment 
and to take steps toward securing such additions 
to their plants as will be required when business 
conditions again approach normal. 

With a number of the logging railway com- 
panies, another indication of an early return to 
activities is demonstrated by the attention be- 
ing given to the selection of equipment for par- 
ticular requirements. In no class of service is 
there found a greater variety in the types of 
locomotive power than in the lumber industry. 
The steam locomotive is invariably used, but ow- 
ing to the diversity in gage, curves, grades, 
weight of rails and other factors, it is safe to 
state that as many varieties of locomotives are 
used in logging service as are found on the aver- 
age trunk line railroad. 

_ Inquiry at the offices of the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works indicate that more than ordinary 
attention is being given to direct connected 
locomotives for logging service, for the reason 
that this type of power—whether for main line 
hauling under favorable conditions even, or for 
work on spurs in the woods—shows marked 
superiority owing to greater speed capacity and 
ability to handle a larger tonnage in a given 
time. The simplicity and accessibility of the 
machinery of the direct connected type are 
f actors specially considered by loggers. 

_The illustrations show typical designs of log- 
ging locomotives built by the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works. The locomotive of the Kentucky 
Lumber Co. is the lightest of the group, weigh- 
ing forty-three tons without the tender; the 
weight of the tender when fully loaded is about 
thirty tons additional. This engine is operating 
on curves of 24 degrees and grades of 3 percent. 
The driving wheels are grouped on a short wheel 
base and a 2-wheeled radial truck at each end 
guides the locomotive into sharp curves and 
switches; protects the driving tires against 
flange wear and so distributes the load that the 





A Light Locomotive Used by the Kentucky Lumber Co. 


SOME TYPICAL DESIGNS OF LOGGING LOCOMOTIVES 





locomotive is easy on the track—a most im- 
portant consideration on a logging railroad. It 
is equipped for coal burning and is fitted with 
steam brakes on the driving and tender wheels. 

The locomotive for the Trapp Mountain Rail- 
way (Arkansas Land and Lumber Co.) is a 
larger machine of the same general type, weigh- 
ing fifty-one tons, with a 40-ton tender. This 
locomotive is also a coal burner, and is equipped 
with air brakes having train connections front 
and back. 

The locomotive for the Caleasieu Long Leaf 
Lumber Co. is operating in Louisiana, and is 
equipped to burn either coal or wood. The stack 
is of the improved Rushton type, and it is used 
in this locomotive in combination with an ex- 
tended smoke box. This stack, altho simple in 
design and offering very little draft obstruction, 
is one of the most effective spark arresters in 
use. The boiler of this locomotive is fitted with 
a superheater, and is of large dimensions, in- 
suring free steaming on hard pulls. The use 
of superheated steam effects a material saving 
in fuel and water consumption? On account of 
its high temperature the steam is distributed 
to the cylinders by piston valves which, in this 
locomotive, are operated by Welschaerts valve 
motion. The equipment includes air brakes, air 
sanders, and flange lubricators on the front and 
back driving wheels. The locomotive weighs 
sixty-four tons, and the loaded tender forty-five 
tons additional. 

The locomotive for the Wisconsin Logging 
& Timber Co. is in service in Oregon, and is of 
special interest by reason of its design and also 
because of the unusually severe conditions under 
which it is operating. The locomotive is re- 
quired to traverse curves of 36 degrees on a 
level, and of 30 degrees in combination with a 
grade of 7% percent. The track is laid with 
60-pound rails... The locomotive hauls up the 
grade, which is two miles long, eight sets of 
logging trucks weighing eight tons per set, and 
backs down with the loaded trucks. As the run 
is short, a separate tender is not required. The 
side tanks on the locomotive carry 2,400 gallons 
of water, and the rear tank 900 gallons of oil, 
which is used for fuel. The locomotive weighs 
eighty-nine tons, of which sixty-nine are carried 
on four pairs of coupled driving wheels and the 
remainder ‘on the 2-wheeled front and _ rear 
trucks. A steam brake is applied to the driving 





Type of Locomotive Used by the Arkansas Land & Lumber Co. 


wheels, The arrangement of the cab details is 
interesting, the fittings being so“tcated that 
the fire can be controlled by the engineman from 
the right hand side. 





FIRST AMERICAN LOGGING LOCOMOTIVE 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 7.—Alfred Tru- 
man, of Brookville, Pa., one of the pioneer lum- 
bermen of the United States, was a visitor in 
Birmingham during the last week. Mr. Truman 
is well known in this city, where he at one time 
was connected with a large lumber concern be- 
fore his retirement. Mr. Truman spoke very 
interestingly of the lumber industry during the 
earlier days, and of special interest was his ac- 
count of the first logging locomotive in the 
United States. Said Mr. Truman: 


The first hauling of logs by steam power over a 
tramroad was in the spring of 1864, by the firm of 
Wright & Pier, then operating at the mouth of the 
Callum run on the Clarion River, seventeen miles 
north of Brookville, Pa. 

The idea was conceived by Mr. Wright, the firm 

“hitherto having used horses, just as all lumbermen 
were doing, to haul logs in the summer time to the 
mills. An 8-horsepower portable boiler and engine 
was procured at Pittsburgh, shipped to Kittanning 
—the nearest point of railway delivery at that time 
—and from there wagoned to its destination, a dis- 
tance of sixty-five miles. 

At this early day, outside of machine shops, there 
were but two engineers in all that region of Penn- 
Fh ng A Miller, of Brookville, and myself, 
then a lad of eighteen. I was employed along with 
Brush Baxter, a millwright, to construct @ car 
upon which to erect the engine, and thus to con- 
vert the thing into a locomotive. It is safe to say 
that when completed it was the queerest looking 
locomotive the world has ever seen. The power 
from the engine was transmitted to the axles of 
the car by means of an 8-inch rubber belt running 
from a pulley on the engine shaft to a pulley on 
one of the car axles made tight by use of a tight- 
ener pulley. The two car axles were connected by 
eranks and connecting rods. 

The engine, having been made to run in but 
one direction, had to have added an additional 
eccentric and eccentric rod, both rods being con- 
nected so as to work on the same pin of the rock 
arm, so that while one of the rods was at work 
the other hung in a leather strap and moved idly 
to and fro. To reverse the engine one had to 
change the relative positions of the eccentric rods, 
and this could only be done by bringing the engine 
to a standstill. 

The day having been set for a trial of the “Little 
Wonder,” invitations were sent out to the ladies 
and gentlemen of the surrounding farms, among 
whom was the-Rought family, then in the midst 
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Locomotive Utilized for Special Work in Oregon by the Wisconsin Logging 

















Wood or Coal Burning Locomotive Used by the Calcasieu Long Leaf 
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of a world of forest wealth common to that notable 
region in those early days. 

The day came, and with it the merry gathering 
of invited guests. The ladies, arrayed on the 
grass plot bank above the tramroad, waving their 
handkerchiefs and wildly cheering as the little 
engine puffed and rolled away, presented a scene 
the fairest and most animated ever witnessed on 
the banks of that once magnificent stream, the 
Clarion. 

The tramroad was four miles in length, built of 
cribbing and stringers having wood rails, that were 


bored and pinned to the stringers with wood pins. 
For a time I was given an assistant to run the 
train, but when later asked by my employer if I 
could manage the work alone my answer was I 
could, and I cheerfully did so. The laborious work 
of loading the cars alone was not the only diffi- 
culty to contend with; added to that was the work 
of scrambling from the engine to log cars, over the 
logs and to the brakes on coming to the various 
steep pitches and then back to the engine again. 
Picture all this and night overtaking one, having 
to make the fearsome descents without lantern or 








light of any description, knowing every foot of th: 
road “in the pitchy darkness from a knowledg: 
which came as by intuition and worked in a manne: 
like instinct. 

Since then the world has changed, and when w 
compare the primitive methods thus described wit! 
the great operations where modern locomotives an 
cars are used in connection with the steam loader, 
one can not but help admire the progress, alth 
we may deeply deplore the ruin and destructio: 
that these more scientific methods have caused fi 
the forests of the country. 





Pooled Production and Marketing of Farmers’ 
Timber May Become Factor of Importance 


LANSING, MicH., March 7.—America’s first 
big scale organization for pooled production and 
marketing of timber by small producers has 
been put in operation by the Michigan State 


it was believed, as to warrant operation on a 
breader scale in Michigan. 


Scope of Preliminary InveStigation 


farm bureau, thru the organization of a forestry ;@ d in the belist of Mz. Sonterd, the pooled. poo 


department. 


What this means to Michigan and neighbor 


ing States is shown by the following figures: 
There are in the southern peninsula 56 
acres of land suitable chiefly for timber produc- 


4° tion, and largely in farm woodlots. 
With potentia T average production estimated 


at two hundred to three hundred feet per acre 

per year, this would mean a production of 100,- 

000,000 to 150,000,000 feet a year. 

An Estimate of Savings Possible by Forestry 
On the basis of freight charges of $12 a 


“thousand quoted by Col. Greeley at the recent 


interstate conference at Chicago, this land if 
put into continued production would mean the 


saving in freight alone to Michigan timber con- - 


sumers of $1,800,000 a year, using the three 
hundred feet per acre production as the base. 
This is without regard to the retaining in the 
State of the millions of dollars for the sale of 
- timber which would be otherwise sent out- 
side. 

And this figure is only for the lower penin- 
sula. There are, the farm -bureau says, 3,000,- 
000 acres in the upper peninsula, of which one- 
third is admirably suited for reforestation. 


State Already Profiting by New Plan 

And to show that this is not merely a bit of 
imagining, the figures already available for the 
first two months of operation of the forestry 
department show that the State is awake to its 
ial and ready to profit. by the new 
plan. 

There is now offered for sale, in carload lots, 
a total of sixty-eight cars accumulated since the 
bureau began its operations in forestry, of mis- 
cellaneous timber, in addition to two hundred 
twenty-four cars of fence posts. Here are some 
typical offerings from widely separated regions: 

Arcadia—10,000 feet of cherry, maple, beech. 
‘ oe cars of white and red oak and 

uel, 

Marshall—Three cars of hickory bolts. 

Elm Hall—100,000 feet of hardwood which 
will be cut to specification. 

Brooklyn—Fifty cars of poplar pulp wood. 

The fence post industry appears to be promis- 
ing in the upper peninsula, for Marquette offers 
one hundred cars; Metropolitan, thirty cars; 
Negaunee, thirty cars; Sagola, twenty cars. 
And in the lower peninsula five counties are of- 
fering a total of twenty-three cars. 


The History of Forestry in Michigan 
in Michi- 


The history o 
an goes back for about a_year, and the de- 


partment was installed only after extensive 
study of the whole problem. Prof. F. H. San- 
ford, long a member of the faculty of the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College, was asked to discuss 
the subject and make the needed investigations. 
T ult was so excel 8 

ast that on Jan. 1 the new department was 
Installed, and Prof. Sanford dropped his “pro- 
fessorial title to become manager of the for- 
estry department, with headquarters at Lansing. 
Before formulating his plans he made an ex- 
tensive trip of various forest States, and found 
one New York county was operating a pooling 
system for handling the timber products of 






its farms. The success in New York was such, 
t UY, iG , the 
“4 3 


ju gete- 


uction of timber will be of advantage to the 
lumber industry, and to the farmer as well. Here 
is the way in which Mr. Sanford views the needs 
and possibilities of the movement: 


The movement toward this organization began 
in the spring of 1920, when the Michigan State 
farm bureau started an investigation among 
woodlot owners in both peninsulas with a view 
of finding out several things. 

First, the situation of woodlot farm market- 
ing and possible benefits which might be derived 
from improvement of it. 

Second, definite data as to the loss being suf- 
fered by the individual in the marketing system 
as at present used. 

Third, the amount of waste in present prac- 
tice, both as to loss in price and in useless dis- 
position of wood in all forms. 

Fourth, the extension of the practice of clean 
cutting in Michigan woodlots and whether or 
not this was necessary. 

Fifth, if there should be established in the 
State something like a farm bureau, what could 
be accomplished in bringing about a change for 
economy in the use of wood for better prices to 
farmers by eliminating the excess profits to job- 
bers and middlemen, for greatly bettering the 
maintenance of wooded areas, a$ well as for 
their increase in acreage, and for a better sys- 
tem of education in handling and sale of timber, 
as well as its sale. 


Woodlot Products Must Be Sold in Carloads 


New York State experiments, while on a small 
scale, had proved that purchasers want their 
timber in larger lots than can be provided by 
the individual ~ farmer. 
Carload lots would at- 
tract atterition from big- 
ger concerns, and an 
ability to deliver carload 
lots would mean better 
prices to the farmer. 

In December, 1920, fol- 
lowing reports om this in- 





F. H. SANFORD, 
Lansing, Mich. ; 


Manager Forestry De- 
partment 





vestigation, the forestry 
department was organ- 
ized by the State farm 
bureau. It has now out- 
lined a policy which in- 
cludes a Statewide pool- 
ing of all wood products, 
such as logs, thes, posts, 
poles, pulpwood, retort 
wood, maple syrup and 
sugar, nuts and seeds. 

And meanwhile the department has not over- 
looked one of its most important duties, the 
providing of a means for aligning the farmer 
with State and national forestry movements, 
such as fire protection on private’ and public 
lands, encouraging highway tree planting and 
preservation, working with cities in encouraging 
municipal forests, and with timber users for 
better utilization, and conservation of the tim- 
ber being cut. It was this spirit of public co- 
operation which made the Michigan farm bureau 
the first farmers’ organization to endorse the 
Snell bill now pending in Congress for fores 
improvement. . 

Under the policy of this department woodlot 
“farming’’ will be encouraged, whereby timber 
will be cut only as fast as it grows, and by 
which each farmer will combine with other pro- 
ducers of his neighborhood for the ong | of 
products to be shipped by that group to mill or 
manufacturer. In this way the benefits of co- 
operation will be extended to all participants. 
Meanwhile, an active service is also being per- 
fected by which’ producers may exchange raw 
material on the highest markets obtainable and 
the Hone her used in buying building supplies to 
he advaptage. YU 'g 
ey & “u A 
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Work for Tax Revision to Aid Reforestatio:. 


The new department as one of the recent act 
decided to work for better tax laws to encourag 
reforestation and timber production. A commit 
tee has been named headed by W. L. Saunder: 
of Cadillac, to work with the Michigan Hard. 
wood Manufacturers’ Association in collecting 
data for a deferred tax on timber yields. 

A recent exhaustive report on methods of op 
eration of the department gives enlightening 
details as to the manner in which this new plan 
to save Michigan millions a year will be worked 
out. 

The selling service has already been described, 
The buying service is intended to extend the 
use of creosoted posts and poles, as a means of 
conservation, and while the offerings from the 
North are being yarded, treated and seasoned, 
farmers will be provided with creosoted south 
ern pine and cypress. Later an exchange maj 
be worked out between bureau sellers and mar- 
keters. 


Aid Farmers in Producing and Marketing 

Before the farmers can begin to handle their 
acreage properly, they must know their stock. 
The bureau therefore will furnish at cost a 
cruising and estimating service to take stock 
of mature and semimature timber, cordwooil 
posts ete., and simple plans for cropping the 
timber, to assure a constant annual production 

Thru its educational work the bureau will not 
only increase efficiency in marketing, and pre. 
vent losses due to improper handling, but wii! 
find special markets and special uses for such 
products as apple wood, sawdust, slabs ani 
waste for boxes and crates, and will encqurag: 
jack pine farming for lath production. Utili 
zation of waste portions of the farms by pro 
duction of Christmas trees, nursery stock, fence 
posts and nuts will be taught. 


Propose Bonded Yards to Concentrate Produc: 


The establishment of bonded yards is one 
of the future proposals, to make tt pomible for 
property to be delivered and held for season- 
ing or better markets, and meanwhile allow the 
producer to receive at once a part of the price 
for his raw material. These yards would be lo- 
cated at junction points, near banking centers, 
midway between producing and consuming 
fields. 

The farmers are already convinced of the 
value of the new service, and early figures show 
that the profits on fence posts alone, t minor 
product, will run from 5 to 10 cent; ost, as 
compared with prices received under the old con- 
ditions. 


Pooled Production Gives New Producing Field 


The whole plan is based on the realization 
that the farmer’s woodlot can not provide any 
farmer with sufficient timber to make it an ob- 
‘ject for marketing by a single individual, but 
that the pooling of production by, for instance, 
a hundred farmers, each with forty acres from 
which a steady crop can be secured, tho small, 
means an assured annual income from land / 
which has hitherto been practically wort ess. 

Pooled production, thus gives the lumber in- 
dustry a new producing timber field, 
which withou pooling would be so scat- 
tered and carelessly handled as to be y 

j And the 


: practical 
ponexistan' as_tree growing acreage. 
armer gains by being able to est his crop 
during the months when he himself and his farm 
teams are comparatively idle. 
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CONFER ON COAST-TO-COAST RATE REDUCTION 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 5.—Efforts toward a 
reduction in the coast-to-coast lumber rate from 
$20 to $18 resulted in a conference Friday 
between manufacturers, wholesalers and trans- 
portation officials here. The opinion was freely 
expressed by lumbermen and shingle men that 
strong representations ought to be made at the 
Shipping Board conference in San Francisco 
next Wednesday for-more favorable freight 
schedules. 
would be a distinct advantage in getting the 
question of rates, both water and rail, settled, 
so that the trade could figure definitely on a 
delivered price. It was conceded that water 
rates would respond to any reduction in rail 
rates; but reduced rail rates would not be 
effective prior to May 1, provided the schedules 
were filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission March 20. 

One of the strongest contentions made was 
that Seattle ought to be given a subconference 
committee, composed of a representative of 
each of the seven steamship lines in coast-to- 
coast business, to work in conjunction with the 
conference in San Francisco in matters affect- 
ing rates. 

The steamship men inclined to the belief that 
the $18 lumber rate would be forthcoming, pro- 
vided there would be business in sufficient vol- 
ume to justify the reduction. 

The meeting was attended by representa- 
tives of the Williams Steamship Co., American- 
Hawaiian line, Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific 
Isthmian lines, Luckenback lines, Admiral line 
and the Congress line; Erie railroad, Pennsyl- 
vania lines and New York Central; H. M. 
Proebstel, traffic manager West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association; Donald H. Clark, seeretary 
shingle branch; W. A. Shumn, traffic manager 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association. 





BUSINESS BUILDING NOW PROFITABLE 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 5.—As guest of Seat- 
tle wholesale lumbermen at luncheon this week, 
Maj. J. F. Douglas, secretary and manager 
of the Metropolitan Building Co., presented a 
most interesting and instructive review of the 
building situation, as affecting offices, thruout 
the United States. He cinched his argument, 
and held out a note of positive encouragement 
to the lumbermen, by demonstrating that build- 
ing costs have been reduced to the point where 
building investments may once more become 
profitable. 

Maj. Douglas, in opening the subject, held 
out a ray of hope for lumbermen in a statement 
that the United States was due to enter into 
an era of construction. But when would it 
start? As secretary and manager of the Met- 
ropolitan Building Co. he had taken twenty trips 
around the United States, and had visited prac- 


tically all centers, including Boston, New York, ~ 


Atlanta, Detroit, Chicago, New Orleans, Denver, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, and twenty other 
cities, to learn how ‘‘the other fellow’’ feels; 
and his most recent trip had.begun Nov. 2, just 
following the presidential election, and had 
lasted seven weeks. He had attended many 
luncheons of business men, not to learn how 
much lumber might be sold, but to gage if pos- 
sible the demand for space. Maj. Douglas con- 
tinued: 

Bearing in mind that my object was to investi- 
gate business properties, as distinct from residence 
properties, I can say to you that the entire country 
is tremendously underbuilt. To begin, I found Salt 
Lake rented up tight, and the same thing is true 
everywhere, There is no demoralization in office 
buildings anywhere except Buffalo, where there has 
been no concerted action on the part of building 
owners. Everywhere there is a feeling that an era 
of building is just ahead of us, for buildings can 
now be operated at a fair return and we are 
anxious to see them produced. 

The decline in building costs, Maj. Douglas 
said, had been figured by Charles E. Horton, 
manager of the Dexter Horton estate, to be 47 
to 70 percent in a year. Maj. Douglas said a de- 
terrent factor had been due to the well known 
principle that the business of building could not 
compete with other investments. He concluded: 

Pata you discover a material factor in building 
when you can secure money at from 5 to 6 percent ; 


The contention was that there- 


and when that is the case building will go ahead. 
Summarizing, I would say that the entire country 
is away underbuilt; that it is ready to go ahead; 
that there are two vital and encouraging points in 
the fact that costs are down and that money is 
cheaper. Under such conditions, there is bound to 
be an era of building. I know positively that for 
twenty-five years in this country office space will be 
needed, and that it can be rented at a profit; and 
for that reason I say that ahead of us is a long 
period of prosperity in the lumber business. I 
think there will be quite a few building enterprises 
this summer, and that the building era will start 
gradually, and gain strength as it proceeds. 


Maj. Douglas, at the close of his remarks, was 
warmly applauded by the lumbermen. 

Charles B. Floyd, presiding, announced that 
at the next meeting the wholesalers would con- 
sider the question of the uniform order blank. 





SHINGLE WEIGHTS PLACED ON-OLD BASIS 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 5. — Guaranteed 
weights of red cedar shingles, new pack, have 
gone back to the old basis of 180 pounds to the 
thousand, or five bunches of clears; and 144 
pounds to the square, or four bunches of clears. 
This step was taken at a meeting of the trustees 
of shingle branch of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association Wednesday; and similar ac- 
tion was taken the same day in Vancouver by 
the Shingle Agency of British Columbia. It is 
confidently expected that it will clear away 
all dissatisfaction and misunderstanding on the 
part of the retail trade, in which a report has 


- been circulated to the effect that the new pack 


contains a joker, and that the joker appears 
in the guaranteed weights. 
The action means that the manufacturers are 
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ILLUSTRATING THE NEW SHINGLE PACK 


giving the retailers the benefit of the difference 
in cutting a thicker shingle than formerly and 
marketing it 100 percent clear. The new pack 
with old weights guaranteed makes the retailer 
a present of the extra timber, for the new grade 
is cut full 10 inches green, while the old grade 
clear was cut only 9% inches green or 44-inch 
scant. 7 

Stars remain as formerly—that is, 160 pounds 
for five bunches and 128 pounds for four 
bunches. 

The guaranteed weights formed a subject of 
discussion at the regular weekly luncheon of 
Seattle wholesalers. 
tary of the shingle branch, was present, and ex- 
plained the proposition fully. A canvass of 
wholesalers present indicated that probably 75 
— of the orders were coming in for new 
pack, | 

Rite-Grade mills, following out the reeommen- 
dations of the fourth annual Red Cedar Shingle 
Congress, are now placing a folder under the 
band stick of each bundle, giving complete in- 
formation respecting the laying of red cedar 
shingles. The folder is entitled ‘‘How to Build 
a Forty-Year Roof,’’ and it has been published 


under the authority of the shingle branch West 


Coast Lumbermen’s Association and the Shin- 
gle Agency of British Columbia. It explains 
what shingles to use, and discusses other details 
such as rafters, roof boards or sheathing, prep- 
aration of shingles, nails and metal work. There 
is a brief chapter on distinctive shingle side 
walls, and a reference table for laying shingles. 
It gives the data as to weather exposure, cov- 
ering capacity, required pounds of nails and the 
estimated hours of carpenter labor. The pam- 
phlet contains a number of illustrations, and in 
fact is a thoro course of instruction in the prop- 
er use of red cedar shingles and siding. 


Donald H. Clark, secre- 


MAY INVENTORY AT SELLING PRICE 


WasuineTon, D. C., March 8.—R. B. Allen, 
secretary West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
after conferences with officials and experts of 
the bureau of internal revenue, has advised the 
association by telegraph that in view of the 
abnormal condition confronting the lumber in- 
dustry on the west Coast, inventories may be 
based on the selling price on the date of inven- 
tory, item by item. Inventories are made as 
of Dee. 31. ‘ 

Each taxpayer must be prepared to substan- 
tiate his figures for a reasonable period before 
and after that date. Thirty days probably 
would be considered a reasonable period. 

While two other options are available to lum- 
bermen—cost where it is lower than market, or 
replacement value Dec. 31—selling price prom- 
ises to be the most equitable basis for inven- 
tories where conditions are abnormal, as on the 
west Coast. 

There has been no further change in the regu- 
lations, and inasmuch as the commissioner of 
internal revenue has tendered his resignation 
and President Harding has not yet appointed 
his successor, no change will be made. 

However, Mr. Allen appeared to be perfeetly 
satisfied with the understanding which he se- 
eured by talking with the experts. He was so 
confident that he immediately telegraphed the 
news to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion headquarters. 

[Mr. Allen was in Chicago on Wednesday of 
this week en route back to his headquarters in 
Seattle, and discussing with the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN this question of inventorying lum- 
ber for taxation he said, ‘‘My understanding 
from Dr. T. S. Adams, advisory tax expert of 
the Treasury Department at Washington, in 


conversation with him on the afternoon of— 
March 8, is that there are three options for in- © 


ventorying lumber under Treasury Decision No. 
3109 as amended: The first being cost; the 
second, replacement or reproduction value; and 
the third, sales price as of the date of inven- 
tory. The taxpayer taking advantage of the 
third option must prove abnormal conditions; 
then, inventorying item by item, which means 
grade by grade, he must be prepared to sub- 
stantiate the value set up for each item by rec- 
ords of actual sales for a reasonable period 
both before and after the date of inventory. 
In the event, however, that the taxpayer has 
in his inventory items which he did not sell 
during December, he is permitted under~ab- 
normal conditions to substantiate his inventory 
by facts actually developed for the entire in- 
dustry. This statement, however, must be sub- 
stantiated to the satisfaction of the bureau of 
internal revenue.’? This statement of Mr. 
Allen’s is in direct contradiction of the state- 
ment by Attorney L. C. Boyle that was printed 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week, but: in- 
asmuch as Mr. Allen bases his statement on his 
understanding of the construction of the matter 
by the highest tax expert connected with the 
Treasury Department it is reasonable to presume 


.that lumbermen will be within their rights in 


following that line in making their inventories. 
—EDITOR. | 


WOOD PIPE EXPORT COMPANY OPENS OFFICES 


San Francisco, Cauir., March 5.—The 
Western Wood Pipe Publicity Bureau to- 
gether with the Wood Pipe Export Co., has 
opened San Francisco offices at 77 Monadnock 
Building. E. J. Bartells, secretary of the: bu- 
reau and manager of the export company, who 
has been in New York recently on wood pipe 
business, will divide his time between the San 
Francisco and Seattle offices of the two concerns. 
The Wood Pipe Export Co. handles the export 
business of the Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., 
Pittsburg, Calif.; Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., San 
Francisco; Continental Pipe Manufacturing Co., 
Seattle; American Wood Pipe Co., Tacoma, and 
National Tank & Pipe Co., Portland. 


PPPOE 


THE LAUREL PIPE, which is the best substitute 
for the French briar, is made from the root of . 
mountain ivy, and North Carolina furnishes most 
of the roots. z 
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Photographs Show Possibilities 
for Empire State Forestry 


New York, March 7.—In order to present be- 
fore the New York legislature at its session in 
January concrete reasons why the State should 
have a broad and comprehensive forestry pro- 
gram, George D. Pratt, head of the conservation 
commission, arranged a program and bills cov- 
ering every feature of it for the guidance of 
the law makers. In his appeal for relief Mr. 
Pratt said that the adoption of a broad plan for 
forestry development will reach practically every 
phase of the life of the people of New York 
State. Practically every industry in one way or 
another is dependent upon supplies of wood. The 
only way that the permanency of the industry can 
be assured is by adopting the broad plan of for- 
est development. 

Two fire observation towers were erected on 
Long Island after they had been authorized 
by the legislature in 1916. These-towers served 
to create a greatly enhanced interest for the 
matter of forest preservation, and interesting 
tests have been made and are being brought 
more and more to Statewide attention. The 
soil of Long Island is a sandy loam and in cer- 
tain sections in the past forest fires have wrought 
wide devastation. Not until recent years has 
an effort at replanting been made, but almost 
without exception these experiments have been 





more complete state of 
development. 

Mr. Pratt declared 
that half of the land 
area of the State is for- 
est land and that it 
should be given the 
same careful cultivation 
that farm land received, 
and he believes that this 
work can be satisfactor- 
ily done by having 
trained foresters in each 
section and the further 
intensification of for- 
estry methods in every 





section including the 
Adirondacks and the 
Catskills. 


The conservation com- 
mission proposes to di- 
vide the State into 
ten forestry districts as 
Long Island, the Hudson Highlands and the 
southern Catskills, the Berkshire area, central 
forest area, the northern spur of the Appala- 


negligible minimum 


chians, the Allegheny highlands, the southwest- , 


ern slope of the Adirondacks, a portion of the 














Natural seedling white pine on the George Prosser Estate, near Yaphank, L. |. Photo by B. H. Paul 


marked by great success. The photographs ac- 
companying this article made by B. H. Paul 
are object lessons of what may be accomplished 
by reforestation. The first shows a tract that 
has suffered from repeated burning; the second 
shows a crop of white pine seedlings only four 
years old and the third shows seedlings in a 


central Adirondack section, the northern forest 
section and the Champlain area. 

Mr. Pratt would have this work carried on 
under the firection of a district forester directly 
responsible. to the division of lands and forests 
of the conservation commission. He also sug- 
gested that an inventory of forestry resources 








A German plantation. George D. Pratt, conservation commissioner of 
New York State, maintains that by reforestation the waste lands of the 
State may be made to produce a stand of a character just as substantial 


as that here illustrated 








Scene of desolation in the wake of a forest fire in New York State. By 
its uptodate system of mountain observation stations and telephones, 
the conservation commission has reduced forest fires in the State to a 


be recommended to the legislature, so that ade- 
quate information may be available for working 
up the details. Another phase of the matter 
would include educating the wood-lot owner as 
to the proper methods of cutting and caring 
for the trees upon his land. He also advocated 
a revision of the State forest taxation laws 
which would provide for the harvesting of 
the mature crop and prevent the cutting of 
trees when they are half grown. 





EXPECT TO WIN DECISION 


New York, March 9.—The New York Lum- 
ber Trade Association has rested its case in 
the fight to prevent the adoption of a city ordi- 
nance that would place a restriction against 
lumber yards in residential sections. No mat- 
ter what the verdict of the board of estimate 
and apportionment may be in the matter, the 
lumbermen have made a game fight and they 
are confident that they will win the decision on 
the merits of the case. The board will render 
its verdict April 5. 

At the March 1 meeting of the board, the 
association filed its brief in the case. H. B. 
Coho, the secretary, says the brief clearly states 
the attitude of the lumbermen. Mr. Coho de- 
clares, moreover, that the New York association 
is fighting for a principle, as he considers the 
passage of an ordinance by New York would 
only pave the way for similar movements 


‘ against lumber yards in many cities. 





A planting gang at work in New York State, reforesting waste lands. The 
conservation. commission of the Empire State is askin 
present session of the legislature that will make the practice Statewide, 


laws at the 


applicable to privately owned as well as to State lands 
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ST. LOUIS AS A LUMBER CENTER 


St. Louis, Mo., March 7.—The importance 
of St. Louis as a lumber market is told in a 
recent issue of Greater St. Louis, the official 
publication of the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce, which has a membership of fifty-two hun- 
dred. The article states that St. Louis dealers 
‘*look for a boom of unprecedented proportions 
to begin about April that will continue in 
greater or less voiume thruout the year.’’ 

The article fcilows: 

When will building be cheaper? 

That is the question agitating the St. Louis lum- 
berman today. Everyone is agreed that as soon 
as the cost of building comes down to anywhere 
near normal proportions there will be one of the 
biggest building booms ever experienced in the 
United States. The question is—when will that 
haleyon day arrive? 

Public Looks for Lower Costs in Spring 


Here is the situation: Altho newspaper head- 
lines of late have declared that “St. Louis Lacks 
100,000 Homes” and “Home Building Here Re- 


ing space for several years and then build at costs 
which may be even higher. 


City Preéminent Distribution Center 


As the average amount of lumber in a building 
ranges between 15 and 26 percent, the lumber 
trade is directly affected by these conditions. 
Inasmuch, too, as St. Louis is the preéminent 
lumber distributing center of the United States, 
the stagnation at present affecting this industry is 
felt here very sharply. 

The lumber industry in St. Louis has many spe- 
cialized branches. First come the manufacturers, 
who have general offices or selling agencies in St. 
Louis; then the wholesalers who maintain offices 
but no yards here. As subdivisions of the whole- 
salers are the lumber brokers who buy and sell 
according to market r ite. 

Perhaps the largest individual classes are the 
wholesalers and loeal distributers with extensive 
yards thruout the city where lumber from all parts 
of the United States is concentrated for local dis- 
tribution and reshipment in large quantities, north, 
northeast and east to the Atlantic coast., The 
retailers are divided into two groups. There are 
the softwood yards and the hardwood yards. 

St. Louis tie and timber dealers supply railroad 








—} 


An area on Long Island that has been repeatedly burned over. The taller trees are pitch pine and 
the smaller ones oak sprouts. The “Se was _—- by B. H. Paul near the Middle Island 
ee page 


road, not far from Yaphank, L. I. 











A piece of ground of the same character replanted in white pine on the property of A. S. Post, 


Quogue, L. |. Photo by B. H. Paul 


[See page 66] 





markably Decreased During Last Year,” lumbermen 
in St. Louis are finding trade at a standstill. Re- 
tail yards have plenty of stock on hand, but they 
are moving slowly. The public is exercising a 
watchful waiting attitude and altho architects and 
contractors report they have plenty of future 
building projects on hand, there is a disposition 
on the part of those in charge of construction to 
await the fall of prices, which is expected to occur 
in the spring. 

The complaint is that resumption of a normal 
building program will not begin until the prices 
of cement, sand, gravel, brick, plumbing and other 
large items which go into the construction of build- 
ings follow the example of lumber, the cost of 
which has decreased 30 to 50 percent in the last 
six months. Labor costs must come down before 
buildings can go up, officials say. 


Why It Is Better to Build Now 


Manufacturers whose plants are clamoring for 
more room are wondering whether to build or not 
~ build, while in the cities of the nation the hous- 
ng problem is increasing in importance. An east- 
ern firm that recently conducted an exhaustive in- 
vestigation into costs estimated that the country’s 
building shortage amounts to $3,500,000,000 in 
money and eighteen to twenty-one months in time. 
‘ ay came to the conclusion that it is wiser to 
uild now and enjoy the benefit of improvements 


than to wait and lose the use of the money mak- 


material to all parts of the United States. It is 
one of the most important phases of the lumber 
industry in St. Louis. Following it are many 
manufacturing lines closely allied to the lumber 
industry. 


Has Many Wood Using Industries 


Manufacturers of such lines use a great deal of 
lumber in their products. Examples are: Box, 
sash and door, and stair manufacturers, planing 
mills and molding factories, and finally the furni- 
ture factories. There are more than ‘twenty of 
these last named in St. Louis, making office and 
household furniture, so the volume of these lumber 
accessory lines may be seen. 

St. Louis has at present thirty-seven yards which 
handle what is commercially known as softwood, 
twenty-seven hardwood yards, eighteen sawmill 
companies that maintain their sales offices in our 
city, fifty-seven wholesale firms, thirty-one sash 
and door factories, twenty-one factories making 
store and office furniture, three making screens, 
four making moldings, five making interior finish 
and five making stairs; also eight kitchen cabinet 
concerns, seven refrigerator and butchers’ supplies 
factories, seven chair and two washing machine 
factories, 

The geographical situation of St. Louis, together 
with the rail and water facilities, gives it a great 
advantage in the distribution of lumber, together 
with the advantages it has had from the near 


source of supply from the forests, and for this 
reason there is no doubt but that the future of 
the lumber trade for St. Louis is assured. 

Six years ago St. Louis “invoiced” $200,000,000 
worth of lumber annually. Lumbermen say that 
since then the amount has been increased to $225,- 

This is due in part to the large amount 
of lumber that never comes into St. Louis but 
is invoiced here. In 1919 receipts of lumber were 
2,366,038,000 feet. Shipments were 1,808,158,500 
feet. Local consumption was 557,879,520 feet. 


Much Millwork Made and Shipped Out 


Planing mills form an important phase of the 
lumber industry in St. Louis. The city is one of 
the principal millwork centers of the nation. More 
than $4,000,000 is invested in the planing mill 
business in St. Louis. The combined yearly busi- 
ness amounts to about $4,000,000, according to a 
leading manufacturer. 

As shippers of special millwork, St. Louis ranks 
among the foremost in the country, material going 
to every State in the Union. On stock millwork 
we compete with the entire country, but this is 
pretty well taken care of thru certain territories, 
freight rates naturally preventing St. Louis com- 
petition at distant points. St. Louis is, however, 
one of the biggest distributing centers. 


Ship to All Parts of United States 


A list of the commercial woods shipped out to 
St. Louis to points all over the nation would in- 
clude: Southern pine, cypress, white pine, Doug- 
las fir, spruce, California redwood, white and red 
oak, poplar, gum, hickory, maple, birch, mahogany, 
walnut and others. 

One St. Louis walnut company claims to be the 
largest exclusive walnut shipper in the world. 
The company did over $1,000,000 worth of busi- 
ness during the last year, sending shipments thru- 
out the entire country. 

The walnut logs are shipped here to St. Louis 
from the twelve nearest States to be sorted. The 
figured logs—those having beautiful markings 
which would make attractive veneers—are sent 
4 this company to its veneer plant in Indiana. 

e balance is prepared for manufacturers here. 


St. Louis as a receiving and pee lumber - 


center is the biggest in the United States. The 
annual volume of trade formerly ran between $80,- 
In 1919 the volume of 
00,000,000. Sales for 
1920 will exceed that by 20 percent, lumbermen 
say. This would make the St, Louis total for last 
year $120,000,000. ; 


St. Louis Is a Long Established Market 


St. Louis has long been an established lumber 
market. In the early days of the industry when 
white pine, now very scarce, was cut freely in the 
North and hardwoods were adjacent to the rivers, 
“rafting’ was resorted to. Great rafts of logs 
were. floated down the Mississippi to St. Louis. 

St. Louis lumber has played an important part 
in the upbuilding of Nebraska and Kansas, as well 
as Indiana, Ohio and Illinois. It was a St. Louisan 
that helped formulate the first inspection rules 
designating the diffefent grades of lumber from 
“clear” without “wane” or “shake” to “cuttings.” 


Agitation for Conservation and Roferestation 


It is the opinion of some qualified experts, say 
St. Louis lumbermen, that within fifty or sixty 
years the lumber stocks of the country will be 
seriously threatened, and that in fifteen years we 
will only have enough for our own requirements 
and none for export. 

A good deal of conservation and reforestation 
agitation is under way. Legislation is being 
planned in Missouri that will take care of the 
reforestation of a certain number of acres each 
year. White pine is said to be very scarce and 
“longleaf” southern pine is rapidly disappearing 
from the southern woods. During the war the 
Government ran ahead of the “cut” into the for- 
ests and took the pick of the best wood for ship- 
building purposes. As a_ result, lumbermen ex- 
plain, the market was flooded later with timber of 
not quite such high quality. This condition, how- 
ever, has been largely overcome. 


Remodeling Took Much Lumber in 1920 


One unusual phase of the present day status 
of the lumber industry is the fact that altho there 
has been comparatively little new building, there 
has been a heavy volume of repair work done. 
Who would think that the advent of prohibition 
would have much effect on the lumber industry? 
Yet such has been the case. In the last year or so 
an unusual number of stores have been remodeled. 
The saloons lead the list. They have become drug 
stores, dry goods and notion stores, millinery 
stores and in one case a church. This has led to 
the consumption of a goodly quantity of lumber. 


Expect Active Demand by April 

Lumbermen declare that they have been taking 
losses for several months due to the fact that lum- 
ber has reached a prewar level of prices. Some 
dealers look for a rebound in market prices. All 
are agreed that the outlook is not promising at 
present, altho there is an optimistic undercurrent 
in the situation that leads retailers, wholesalers 
and manufacturers to say: “Oh, well, this can’t 
last. Things will pick up in 1921.” And that is 
the sum and substance of the lumber situation to- 
day. Dealers look for a boom of cnqresenes 
proportions to begin about April that will c¢o- 
tinue in greater or less volume thruout the vear 
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In a recent communication to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN William A. Babbitt, general secre- 
tary of the National Association of Wood Turn- 
ers, describes the viewpoint of a buyer based on 
present conditions in the lumber industry. Mr. 
Babbitt’s discussion of this subject is so inter- 
esting and his statements are so significant to 
the entire industry that the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN takes pleasure in printing his statement 
in full as follows: 


Last year the air was filled with all sorts of 
rumors and complaints against what was alleged 
to be a profiteering policy on the part. of lumber- 
men. This situation came to a head in the nota- 
ble injunction issued against the American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association. This case is 
pending before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Comment therefore is out of place. 

Now comes the indictment of the Southern Pine 
Association, certain operators not members of this 
association, and also certain trade journals. Ap- 
parently this latest move is an attempt to estab- 
lish the status in law that any publication of trade 
information whatsoever, is unlawful, and con- 
structively a conspiracy under the Sherman Act. 
It is earnestly to be hoped that the forthcoming 
decision of the Federal Supreme Court, on the 
Memphis case, will definitely delimit the sphere in 
which associations of manufacturers may lawfully 
function. 

Meanwhile, the positive result obtained in the 
lumbering industry by the late lamented attorney- 
general has been a paralysis of the stabilizing in- 
fluence of the lumber manufacturers’ associations, 
which to an outsider seems to be nearly complete. 
No doubt the collapse of the buyers’ market is a 
contributory cause to this demoralization. But 
we buyers are prepared to assert that the demoral- 
ization of the lumber industry is the principal 


. cause of keeping the wood using industries from 


entering the lumber market optimistically, and 
anticipating actual needs to an extent that would 
at least put a new face on the whole situation, so 
far as lumbering and wood using industries are 
concerned. 

Out of many instances of this demoralized con- 
dition of lumbermen, officially brought to the 


writer’s attention, I will cite two characteristic 
cases, 

Case 1. A Memphis mill sold and delivered to 
points taking the Cleveland rate, No. 1 common 
and better sap gum at $32, grading exceptionally 
high. Case 2. A Wisconsin operator offers No. 3 
common, to points taking the Indianapolis rate, 
delivered at $23. This price left him $5 to pay 
loading and selling charges. 


Every buyer of any importance, and many buy- 
ers of no importance have received literally 
sheaves of similar offers. The foregoing are typi- 
cal, not exceptional cases. 


There should be no misunderstanding on the part 
of lumbermen as to the way all buyers who have 
any vision of the future or any knowledge of the 
economic laws of industry regard such offerings 
of their basic raw materials. We view a situation 
which produces such conditions not only without 
pleasure, but with positive alarm which in many 
cases might almost be called a panic. 

Manufacturers who buy lumber are not wholly 
blind to the reflex of these basic conditions on 
their own operations. Our buying agents are not 
chartered lunatics, obsessed with the idea that to 
buy on a basis that throttles production is sound 
business. We do not want Wisconsin men to send 
their salesmen to our buyers and offer lumber at 
a price that will not liquidate the selling charges, 
let alone bring any return for the lumber itself. 
We do not want the Memphis group offering to de- 
liver No. 1 C&B for less than it is worth in 
firewood to the chilly citizens of Memphis. 

Why? Because we are bound to go broke on 
the same proposition. And we do not propose to 
get caught. We do not dare to buy in any quantity 
at any price. We know too well that it is not 
safe in the long run to buy our raw materials at 
less than a fair cost of production. It is both 
economically and ethically wrong. Under present 
conditions “bargain snatching” is as hazardous 
and in much the same class as “body snatching.” 

Whatever may be the merits of the contentions 
of the late Government with regard to the lumber 
industry, the resultant demoralization of the in- 
dustry thru the paralysis of its machinery for 
maintaining a reasonable stability of lumber is 
an industrial disaster of the first magnitude, not 


THE VIEWPOINT OF A LUMBER BUYER 


only for lumbering, but to the fabric of American 
wood using industries, which rests on sound and 
stable lumbering as its secure foundation. A 
million men labor in these industries; five million 
eat their bread as the fruit of this labor. Three- 
quarters of their wages are suspended. 

In setting forth this compilation of the views 
of “many buyers,’ we do not assume any wisdom 
as to how lumbermen will go about it to put wood 
using industries in a position to buy lumber. We 
hope, nevertheless, that this statement will serve 
to discourage such offerings as cited above. As 
long as lumbermen persist in making them, they 
will find our buyers discouraged and skeptical. 

The time is right now for a new attitude between 
sellers and buyers of lumber. The writer has been 
led to set forth the buyers’ sympathetic viewpoint 
regarding the present lumber market, in the hope 
that it is a step toward this desirable goal. 


NORTH DAKOTA RETAIL ANNUAL 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Fareo, N. D., March 10.—A spirit of bal- 
anced optimism characterized the opening ses- 
sion of the fourteenth annual convention of the 
North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
at the Commercial Club here this afternoon. 
Nearly 200 dealers were on hand for the first 
session. In the absence of President W. H. 
Nortz, of Devils Lake, Vice President C. N. 
Cox, of Minot, presided. The dealers were given 
a live welcome by President A. W.°Fowler, of 
the Fargo Commercial Club, and Otto- Bauer, of 
Mandan, responded for the dealers. 

The principal talks of the afternoon were 
delivered by J. 8. Williams, of Seattle, secre- 
tary of the shingle branch of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, and Harrison Hat- 
ton, of Minneapolis, secrétary-elect of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 

H. T. Alsop, of Fargo, has charge of the en- 
tertainment features for the convention. 








CLUB VISITS UPTODATE SOUTHERN PINE MILL 


JACKSON, Miss, March 8.—The magnitude 
of the lumber industry of Mississippi and the 
extent of operations of the Finkbine Lumber 
Co. particularly, which controls 100,000 acres 
of timber bearing lands, has not been fully 
appreciated even by the retail lumber dealers 
of Jackson. This, at least, was the impression 
given newspaper men who, the last week-end, 
accompanied the members of the Jackson Lum- 
bermen’s-Club to D’Lo, Miss., the location of 
one of the largest and most modern lumber 
plants in the South. The Finkbine interests 
are located in the vicinity of D’Lo and Wig- 
gins, Miss. 

The trip of the Lumbermen’s club was ar- 
ranged by C. E. Klumb, general sales manager 
of the Finkbine company, who is the newly 
elected president of the club, and who presided 
for the first time over a meeting of the club 
in the handsome clubhouse of the Finkbine offi- 
cials at D’Lo Friday evening. 

W. E. Guild, treasurer and general manager 
of the Finkbine Lumber Co., who is given the 
endearing title of ‘‘The Old Man’’ by men of 
his organization, was the first called upon for 
a talk at the luncheon at D’Lo. He took a 
good natured rap at Mr. Klumb for eternally 
**passing the buck’’ to some of his associates 
and getting credit for everything. The hesi- 
taney on the part of the lumbermen in giving 
out information about their business in the 
past has been due, Mr. Guild said, to the fear 
of getting the facts twisted. There has been 
much misconception and a great deal of ignor- 
ance concerning the lumber industry, he de- 
clared. ‘‘ Ninety-nine percent of the people,’’ 
he added, ‘‘know little or nothing about the 
lumber industry, notwithstanding the fact that 
it is the second largest industry in the United 
States. This is unfortunate for the business 
and unfortunate for the public. The more ac- 
tual facts and correct information are spread 
broadcast concerning the lumber business the 


better it will be for the interests and for 
the people.’’ 

T. M. Hederman, publisher of the Jackson 
Clarion-Ledger, assured the lumbermen the 
newspapers were seeking correct information 
and that the incorrect reports published have 
been due to the efforts of certain interests to 
withhold facts. 

The visitors to D’Lo saw evidences on every 
hand of the splendid and highly efficient Fink- 
bine organization and were impressed more 
than ever with the fine spirit of loyalty of the 
men who comprise the great working machine, 
which Jackson business men say means much 
to Mississippi. Thruout the big plant at D’Lo 
the visitors said they could see the personality 
of one man—W. E. Guild. The estimate by 
the members of the Lumbermen’s Club of Mr. 
Guild was expressed by its vice president, E. 
O’Brien. ‘‘Speaking on behalf of the mem- 
bership,’’? Mr. O’Brien said, ‘‘I can not help 
but feel the sterling character that Mr. Guild 
represents. How well has he outlined this 
great plant at D’Lo! It speaks for itself. It 
shows it is the work of a master mind. Mr. 
Guild has a wonderful organization of young 
men who do things. It is great to be a general, 
but it is greater to be a general who can look 
upon his men with that supreme confidence 
which Mr. Guild has in the men of his organ- 
ization. They are fortunate and he is for- 
tunate. From the standpoint of high class 
business interests, we feel that the Finkbine 
Lumber Co. is one of the greatest assets of 
Jackson and of Mississippi.’’ 

Lawrence J. Koerble, of the John Schroeder 
Lumber Co., of Milwaukee, declared that in 
his thirty years in contact with the sawmill 
business he had never seen a more modern 
and more economically operated plant than 
that of the Finkbine company at D’Lo. 

The entire plant is electrically driven by 
power generated thru the use of fuel of saw- 


dust and ‘‘hog chips.’? Even the lumber is 
stacked by an electrical appliance, the first of 
its kind used in the South. The plant em- 
ploys 800 men and there are approximately 
4,000 persons dependent spon the operation of 
the D’Lo mill, to say nothing of the plant at 
Wiggins, which employs 500 men. ‘The output 
at D’Lo ranges from 200,000 to 225,000 feet 


of lumber every ten hours, or five million to six 


million feet of lumber a month. 


Altho a wilderness five years ago, the town 
of D’Lo is a little city in itself; it is planned 
along definite lines; its electric light system 
is equal in power generated to that. of Jack- 
son, a city of 25,000 population; it has a mod- 
ern waterworks system and sewerage system. 
The Finkbine company provides modern, well- 
equipped homes of four to six rooms for its em- 
ployees, both white and black, at rents rang- 
ing from $7 to $17; it has a modern hospital 
equipped for any emergency; a large general 
store with cold storage plant, where food and 
wearing apparel are provided at minimum 
cost; and well equipped Y. M. C. A.’s for 
whites and blacks, both in the town proper nad 
in the logging camps. 

Every employee of the Finkbine Lumber Co. 
is protected by group insurance ranging from 
$500 to $2,000 per individual, according to 
length of service.. 


One needs but to question a few of the 
workers to find they believe implicitly in Mr. 
Guild and the men he has chosen for his 
executives. One darkey expressed a prevail- 
ing attitude when he said, ‘‘There ain’t no 
better company to work for.’’ 

In one respect the Finkbine Lumber Oo. has 
‘an unusual and commendable record. The com- 
pany has never posted a notice affecting the 
wages or concerning the welfare of the men 
without first consulting the representatives of 
the workers. The men have confidence in Mr. 
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‘uild and his associates and they’ll go the 
very limit for the company. 

The hosts of the Jackson lumbermen were: 
W. E. Guild, treasurer and general manager 
of the Finkbine Lumber Co.; C. E. Klumb, 
general sales manager; A. D. Wicks, assistant 
sales manager; Joseph D. Alexander, resident 


manager; and R. E. Cassibry, assistant resident 
manager of the plant at D’Lo. — ; 
The guests, comprising members of the Jack- 
son Lumbermen’s Club, representatives of for- 
eign lumber concerns, newspaper men and 
others, were as follows: 
J. J. Grambling, J. W. Bertrand, W. L. McPher- 


son, T. K. Currie, C. L. Faust, J. L. Moore, V. E. 
Porter, B. M. Fulton, E. C. Murphy, C. W. Payne, 
BR. F. Wortman, A. M. Hill, of the’ Hill-Behan Lum- 
ber Co., of St. Louis; C. A.C. Steinweg, J. H. 
Howie, BE. H. Lassiter, B. J. Koerble, of the John 
Schroeder Lumber Co., of Milwaukee; T. B. Lamp- 
ton, Lee J. Wilson, Oscar Newton, jr., E. O’Brien, 
G. R. O’Brien, H. W. Haynes, M. Hederman, 
George L. Sugg and Robert E. Connor. 





-LUMBERMEN DISPLAY GROWING FAITH IN ADVERTISING 


On the front cover page of this issue of the 
\MERICAN LUMBERMAN will be found a strik- 
ing advertisement directed at the prospective 
home builders of Wadena, Minn. This adver- 
tisement, which occupied a full page in the 
Wadena papers, shows exactly what the Dower 
Lumber Co., the plumber, the painter, the 
carpenter ete. will take for the materials or 
labor entering into the construction of a specific 
house. The figures show that the complete cost 
of this attractive, 5-room, 2-story house, includ- 
ing the lot, is less than $4600. This is a strik- 
ing example of effective codperative advertis- 
ing and not only typifies the progress of the 
merchants of Wadena, but indicates that they 
are working in harmony as they should. 

The lumber dealers of Topeka, Kan., have 
also been running some striking full page ad- 
vertisements which are not signed by any par- 
ticular company or organization, but which 
stress the reason that, altho lumber prices are 
back to normal, other costs have remained too 
high, resulting in ‘‘no building.’’ A full page 
advertisement which appeared in the Topeka 
papers of March 5 states that good business 
can not be expected until building is again 
active and that people wil not build until 
costs come down. In its proper place the fact 
is emphasized that lumber is down, after which 
the advertisement continues as follows: 


Get the 70 Percent Back to Normal 

Under such circumstances, building operations 
will not start until the 70 percent represented by 
plumbing, heating, hardware, lighting, painting 
and labor get back to normal. 

The reduction in the price of lumber is 35 to 40 
percent. This decline reduces the cost of a $10,000 
(figured at peak prices) building to $8,800. When 
other materials have declined in the same propor- 
tion, the house will then cost $6,500, which is its 
normal value! , 

There is, therefore, approximately $2,300 too 
much cost in the house and for this sum the home 
\nilder obtains absolutely nothing. Because, if he 
should build now, the value of his home in a 
comparatively short time will be but $6,500. 


No Job at $1 Per Hour or Plenty at 75c Per 
Hour—Which? 


The reluctancy of the “70 percent’ (which in- 
cludes labor) to get back to a normal basis, has 
stagnated building activities. There will be no 
rr von ia of work until these prices return to 
normal, 

_ This is one of the principal reasons why labor 
Ss, at the present time, unemployed, and why the 
situation is becoming worse every day. It is cer- 
‘uinly better to have a job at 75 cents an hour 
than no job at $1 an hour, 


When All Costs Reach Sound Levels, Building 
Will Start 

_ The public has decided the question. It is not 
uying and it will not resume buying until every- 
vody is willing to get back to a normal basis. As 
oon as this is brought about things will begin to 
move. Money, which is always available when 
»uilding costs a®@ normal, will be plentiful. People 
will begin to build homes. Rents will begin to 
come down, 

Out on the Pacific coast the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association is taking its prob- 
lems to the people of the western States thru 
the medium of large advertisements run in 
the daily papers on the north Pacific coast. 
The first full page advertisement, which ap- 
peared under date of Feb. 20 under the head- 
ing of ‘The Future Is What We Make It,’’ 
explains in large measure the present situation 
on the Pacific coast and the importance of the 
lumber industry to that region. For example, 
the fact is set forth that in the Pacific North- 
west, of all the fundamental resources, lumber 
is the greatest and that normally it pays 60 
percent of all wages in Oregon and Washing- 
ton and that therefore the welfare of all the 
people of these two States is bound up with 
the welfare of the lumber manufacturers. In 
forceful language it is pointed out that lumber 
prices have been reduced to prewar levels, but 
that other commodities, including labor, have 


not taken proportionate reductions. On this 
subject the advertisement says: 

The idea that labor can escape a readjustment 
of wages is folly. The sooner the scaling down in 
excessive wage cost, the better it will be for the 
public, the worker and business. 

Especially is this true of railroad labor, the in- 
flated cost of which is largely responsible for 
freight rates that have strangled commerce. 

Statistics for 1914 show that 1,700,000 railroad 
employees were paid wages totaling $1,337,000,000. 
In 1920 the same roads, with less than 2,000,000 
employees—an increase of perhaps 15 percent— 
were compelled to pay wages amounting to $3,600,- 
000,000—an increase of 270 percent. 

Continuing, the advertisement gives examples 
of excessive wages paid while the railroads were 
under the control of the Railroad Administra- 
tion, or resulting from the decisions of the 
director general of railroads. The advertise- 
ment goes on to say that with labor in other 
industries taking its deflation it is manifestly 
unfair that railroad labor should continue to 
enjoy special privileges in the way of inflated 
compensation when such inflation tends to de- 
prive the labor of the Pacific Northwest lumber 
industry and all other lines of the right to 
steady, remunerative employment. It is then 
pointed out that freight rates from the Pacific 
coast to the large lumber consuming markets 





I had rather submit our industrial 
controversies to the conference table in 
advance than to a settlement table after 
conflict and suffering—PRESIDENT 
HARDING. 











of the East must be readjusted to the basis 
prior to the rate increase effective Aug. 26, 
1920. The advertisement further says: 


The future is largely what we make it. The 
financial structure of the nation is basically sound, 
and the immense wealth of the fundamental re- 
sources in the Pacific Northwest still remains. 

But that future depends on eternal vigilance ; 
and the success of the people of the Northwest in 
protecting their interests in the matter of trans- 
portation service in order that their products may 
reach markets where the demand is ample and 
constant; that frequent periods of unemployment 
in the Northwest may be avoided, and an adequate 
payroll maintained. 

The following regarding building is said: 

Normal conditions in the lumber industry depend 
parr | on active building operations within the 
United States. 

Government reports indicate that, after recon- 
struction, 3,400,000 new dwellings must be built in 
a period of five years to meet the requirements of 
an estimated 27,900,000 families. 

That would mean the building of 680,000 new 
homes per year. The average number built in any 
one year since 1890 was 334,808. The test 
number ever built in any one year was 409,534. 

Housing requirements alone, eliminating from 
consideration the demand for lumber in industrial 
requirements and the requirements of railroads, 
forecast coming years of prosperity for the Pacific 
Northwest if the Pacific Northwest lumber industry 
is successful in its campaign for securing a fair 
share of the business to be developed. 


The second of the series of advertisements 
run by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion is entitled, ‘‘What Has Become of Our 
Lumber Business?’’ and seeks to answer this 
question by pointing out that the freight rate 
advances have destroyed the ability to compete 
with other lumber producing regions in markets 
enjoyed by the Pacific Northwest prior to the 
advance in freight rates. The recent decreases 
which western roads have announced they will 
put in effect are insufficient and will not assist 
the west Coast woods in entering the eastern and 
middlewestern markets, which markets it is 
essential that they reach if the mills are to 
continue operating at full capacity. Summed 
up, the contention of the association is that 


‘¢Unless basic rates of 65144. cents to St. Paul 
and Omaha, 70% cents to Chicago and St. 
Louis, and 93 cents to New York are established 
by the railroads or by décisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, continued idle 
mills and unemployment seem inevitable.’’ 


GIVING THE PUBLIC FACTS 


Lrxcotn, Nes., March 7.—Nebraska lumber 
retailers are engaged in an effective campaign 
to educate every farmer and other potential 
builder in the State to the fact that lumber 
prices, and to a lesser extent prices.of most 
other building materials, have been reduced, so 
that there no longer is reason to delay needed 
building. This is being accomplished thru the 
mailing by lumber dealers to every name on 
their lists, of large circulars, in poster form, 
measuring 22 inches long by 16 inches wide. 
Their large size, and the fact that they are 
attractively printed in large, bold type, in two 
colors, command instant attention to the im- 
portant facts set forth thereon, showing the re- 
ductions in all classes of building materials as 
compared with prewar figures. [This circular 
was reproduced on page 62 of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN Feb. 12.—Ep1Tor. ] 

Don Critchfield, general manager of the Home 
Lumber Co., of Lincoln, and chairman of the 
lumbermen’s publicity committee conductin 
this campaign, says that fifty-two thousand 0: 
these circulars have thus far been ordered by 
retailers thruout the State for sending to their 
customers. The circulars are printed in large 
quantities, which enables furnishing them to 
retailers, with their firm names imprinted there- 
on, in lots of five hundred to one thousand, at 
very low figures. 

In order that retailers’ organizations in other 
States, that may wish to organize similar move- 
ments, may have all necessary information, there 
is reproduced herewith the letter sent by the 
lumbermen’s publicity committee to retailers 
thruout Nebraska, as follows: 


Mr. RETAIL LUMBERMAN : 

This week a number of the line-yard owners are 
sending out the enclosed circular to every customer 
on their mailing list. 

After studying the present conditions very care- 
fully everyone has decided that spring building 
will start at a good rate just as soon as the public 
is advised of all the facts concerning the large 
reductions in building material prices. 

Newspaper articles have quoted percentaged until 
the consumer is confused beyond reason. This 
circular quotes actual figures on the material prices 
for the average house. These prices were arrived 
at after taking the average price gathered from 
a retail yards and stores. 

his circular will start a lot of discussion about 
building and will bring customers to your office for 
further information. You will hear of prospects 
you had not thought of before. 

The circulars come already folded, ready for the 
address and a 1-cent stamp, which can be affixed 
over upper edge, so no paper clip is needed. In 
our codperative order they will cost at the rate of 

10 for five hundred, which includes the change in 
rm name for each five hundred and the folding 
and packing; in thousand lots, one name, $19. 

Right now during the planning season of the 
year is the time to inform our customers of the 
facts, as it will hasten their decision to build. Mail 
order firms are advising them. You 1 offset 
their “dope” if you tell the public, too. 

Right now is the time to convince the public that 
your lumber prices are low. We have something to 
talk about. Let’s tell ’em. 

If you want any of these circulars send your 
check in the enclosed envelope. Do this by return 
mail, as the printing presses will be running this 
week on the fifteen thousand already ordered by 
Nebraska lumbermen. Yours respectfully, 

Don CRITCHFIELD, 
Lumbermen’s Publicity Committee. 


THE FORESTS of the Philippings contain more 
than twenty-five hundred species of tree, of 
which about four hundred are found, at least 
occasionally, in the form of lumber or timber in 
the markets of Manila or-the provinces. 
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Illinois Retail Lumbermen and Rural 
Editors at Banquet Confer on Publicity 


La Satz, ILt., March 8.—For a decade or 
more the lumber industry’s appreciation of 
the rural newspaper as a medium for publicity 
and business building has been growing; and 
enterprising retailers have realized in a measure 
at least the importance of codperation between 
them and local editors in building up their 
communities. Undoubtedly there are many indi- 
vidual retailers who have codperated with their 
editors to the permanent advantage of both 
and to the substantial benefit of their com- 
munities. But it has remained for the 
La Salle County (Ill.) Lumbermen’s Club to 
carry this codperation out to the extent of bring- 
ing all their members and the editors of all the 
towns in their territory together in a sort of 
combined love feast and conference. 

The La Salle County Lumbermen’s Club, as 
all the world knows now, has been conducting a 
community publicity campaign, which includes 
the use of liberal advertising space in fourteen 
rural newspapers. This advertising has been 
running about sixteen weeks, and tho it is of 
a general nature it has created widespread in- 
terest among the readers of the papers and has 
brought numerous inquiries to the offices of the 
members of the club. At the business session 
of the twenty-third annual meeting of the club, 
which was held in this city today, the members 
pledged the funds to continue the publicity 
campaign another twenty weeks, and at the 
regular banquet this evening the club enter- 
tained the editors of the papers in which their 
publicity is being carried. At this banquet 
every editor was invited and urged to speak his 
mind and out of their responses came many sug- 
gestions that can not fail to enhance the value 
of publicity in future. 

L. M. Bayne, of the L. M. Bayne Lumber Co., 
Ottawa, president of the club, called the busi- 
ness meeting to order at 1:30 p. m. After 
referring briefly to the advertising campaign, 
which he said, owing to the publicity given it 
in the trade press, had brought inquiries from 
all sections of the country; and to the survey 
of costs made last year, he called upon F. B. 
Elliott, of La Salle, secretary-treasurer for a 
report. Mr. Elliott told of the receipts and 
expenditures—the survey costing $575 and the 
publicity, $1720—and gave figures showing a 
healthy condition of the exchequer. The Chair 
then asked W. F. Stephens, La Salle, of Hunter, 
Stephens & Co., as a member of the publicity 
committee, to tell of the progress of the cam- 
paign. 

Mr. Stephens said that the interest of other 


_ elubs had brought invitations to the committee 


to yisit many cities in the State to explain 
the program. He and J. G. Bryan, secretary 
of the La Salle Chamber of Commerce, who is 
preparing the advertising for the committee, 
visited several sections with the result that most 
of the lumbermen or the organizations they 
appeared before are using the La Salle club’s 
publicity matter. Some of them, Mr. Stephens 
explained, owing to different conditions pre- 
vailing, had taken a somewhat more advanced 
stand with regard to the attitude of lumber- 
men toward the prices of other building mate- 
rials and of labor. 

One of the most satisfactory results of the 
campaign has been the changed attitude of the 
newspapers themselves. A pronounced interest 
in the campaign has been noted among the con- 
tractors also, the only objectors among them 
being those who blame the lumbermen for all 
the ills of the industry. 

The building trades also have shown interest 
in the matter. The brick masons of La Salle 
already have voluntarily reduced their wages 
12% cents an hour, and Mr. Stephens said that 
at a meeting of the building trades representa- 
tiyes last night it had. been understood that 
some action would be taken toward reducing 
prices of labor. A few contractors who hap- 
pened to be specially busy had agreed to main- 
tain last year’s schedule, but others were labor- 
ing to reduce the schedule. 


In closing Mr. Stephens explained that the 
publicity costs each member of a club, when 
the club is using the matter, $12.50 for the 
series; and when lumbermen use it individually 
it costs them $30 for the series. Secretary 
Elliott. supplemented Mr. Stephens’ remarks 
by reading letters of praise for the publicity 
from lumbermen, editors and retail secretaries. 
It was explained that sixty-two papers now are 
using the matter in La Salle, Bureau and Kane 
counties, and 13,000 reprints have been sent 
out from the publicity. committee’s office. 


Perpetual Inventory and Accounting System 


One of the most interesting numbers on the 
day’s program was an explanation of the per- 
petual inventory and accounting system of the 
L. M. Bayne Lumber Co., of Ottawa, made by 
C. T. Bradford, of that concern. Mr. Bradford 
showed the forms of his system on enlarged 
sheets and distributed among those in attend- 
ance the small sample record sheets of the 
individual items as carried in the office. He 
then went over the whole system in a thoro 





L. M. BAYNE, OTTAWA, ILL. ; 
Retiring President 


manner, making clear its principles and show- 
ing its practical application to the lumber busi- 
ness. An article explaining the system, and il- 
lustrated by facsimile reproduction of the forms 
will appear in an early issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. Mr. Bradford in the working out 
of the system has overcome many of the de- 
fects in perpetual inventory methods as com- 
monly used, and retailers should derive a great 
deal -of benefit from a detailed description of 
the system as he has adapted it to the lumber 
industry. 

When Mr. Bradford had finished, the question 
of making another survey was brought up for 
further discussion. The prevailing sentiment 
was that last year’s survey, owing to the ab- 
normal conditions prevailing, would be of little 
value as a guide for this year. However, it was 
thought that if a survey were made annually 
over a series of years the facts disclosed and 


- the experiences recorded would be of great 


value. On motion the matter of the survey was 
referred to a committee with power to act. 
The question of continuing the publicity then 
was brought up and many interesting experi- 
ences were related to illustrate the results the 
campaign has thus far produced. Mr. Bayne 
said that on his way to the meeting somebody 
asked him why he was going to La Salle. He 
replied that he was going to attend the an- 
nual meeting of the club. The next question 
was ‘‘What are you fellows going to do now, 
cut the price of lumber another 40 percent?’’ 
This, he reminded his fellow members, was a 


pleasing variation of the question, ‘‘ What are 
you fellows going to do now, raise the price of 
lumber again?’’ Mr. Bayne explained further 
that a questionnaire to those using the publicity 
had brought replies that it was getting results 
and to continue it. Members said lumbermen 
are no longer the ‘‘goats’’ they have been in 
the view of the public. 

After some discussion a vote was taken ani 
carried unanimously to continue the publicity 
another twenty weeks. It was explained that 
this would take it to about Sept. 1; and that 
it might be thought advisable at that time to 
discontinue the publicity until spring. Cards 
were passed about and all those present pledged 
themselves to supply the funds for another 
twenty weeks. 

Attention was called to the fact that Russell 
Hunter of H. & E. F. Hunter, Chillicothe, had 
been using the publicity matter with his own 
concern’s name, and Mr. Hunter was asked to 
give his experience. He said the advertising is 
bringing many responses, prospective builders 
coming direct to the offices to ask about build- 
ing. Mr. Hunter said he thought none of them 
were going to contractors. 

C. F. Carpenter, of Chicago, was asked to 
say something about publicity, and in a brief 
speech he’ told of the value of general publicity 
in creating a favorable sentiment toward the 
lumber industry. 


Sidney Clemons, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, being asked to speak, said that 
the discussion had shown that the lumbermen 
appreciated the value of publicity at the present 
time; and he suggested that thru the advertis- 
ing they could do and the service they could 
offer they might be able to increase their volume 
of business so that their margin of profit would 
prove satisfactory even at the prevailing low 
prices for lumber. 


Officers Elected 


The committee on nominations, then called 
upon to report, offered the following nominees: 

President—David C. Brown, J. C. Ames Lumber 
Co., Streator. 

Vice president—C. B. Scott, Wenona. 

Secretary-treasurer—F. B. Elliott, Elliott, Hay- 
den & Co., LaSalle. 

Directors—J. L. DuPlain, Toluca; C. S. Cash, 
Granville; and R. A. Carter, of Carter Grain & 
Lumber Co., Ottawa. 

On motion the report of the nominating com- 
mittee was accepted as made and the foregoing 
elected officers of the club for the coming year. 

Some discussion then followed regarding th¢ 
advisability of using the names of the indi 
vidual members in the general publicity matte: 
that appeared in their home papers. Opinions 
differed somewhat on the question, but afte 
debate the unanimous conclusion was that thé 
present purposes of the publicity campaign 
would be best served by continuing the signa- 
ture ‘‘Lumbermen’s Publicity Bureau,’’ with 
an explanatory note to the effectthat it is being 
paid for and placed under the direction of the 
lumbermen of the community. 


Publicity Committee 


As Mr. Brown had been elected president, 
Mr. Bayne was appointed to his place on the 
publicity committee, which now is as follows: 

Charles Sanders, of Ottawa, Sanders Bros. Mfg. 
Co., chairman; D Brown, J. C. Ames Lumber 
Co., Streator; L. M. Bayne, Ottawa, L. M. Bayne 
Lumber Co.; F. B. Elliott, La Salle, Elliott, Hay- 
den & Co.; . F. Stephens, La Salle, Hunter, 
Stephens & Co.; and J. F. Bryan, La Salle. 

The annual banquet of the club was to be 
held at 6 o’clock and as that hour had almost 
arrived, adjournment to the banquet room was 
taken. 


EDITORS BANQUETED BY LUMBERMEN 


W. F. Stephens, as the toastmaster of the 
banquet, in an introductory address, said that 
in the past the advertising placed by the 
lumberman has been ‘‘small in quantity, poor 
in quality and grudgingly bestowed.’’ Often 
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ne said, the same copy was used any length of 
iime from three weeks to three years, and when 
the newspaper man came around to collect for 
it the lumberman’s manner toward him sug- 
gested the idea that payment for advertising 
was considered a donation. 

Mr. Stephens then called upon J. F. Bryan, 
executive-secretary of the La Salle Chamber of 
Commerce, who, as already explained, is pre- 
paring the advertising of the club for the news- 
papers, to give an address. Mr. Bryan’s sub- 
ject was ‘‘Codéperation in Community Work’’ 
and in a very interesting manner he discussed 
the possibilities of codperation in the upbuild- 
ing of communities, especially thru publicity as 
a means of creating a healthy public senti- 
ment and attitude toward matters of civic 
concern. 


John F. Fornof, of Streator, editor of the 
Free Press, was the first to respond for the 
editors. Briefly he reviewed the benefits to 
be derived by the lumbermen from publicity, 
and he said it will not only help the lumber- 
men but will tend to inject confidence in the 
whole situation, stimulating business in general. 


Catherine McLain, editor of the La Salle 
Daily Post, a women’s paper, managed by Miss 
McLain and her two sisters, was next called 
upon. She said that she appreciated the patron- 
age of the lumbermen and assured them that 
her paper was ready at any time to codperate 
to the greatest extent possible. 


W. T. Bedford, editor of the La Salle Daily 
Tribune, said that the lumbermen’s advertising 
will react upon other building materials and 
that in his opinion those interests should con- 
tribute toward the campaign. Money, he said, 
must be cheaper in order for building to go on. 
His paper, he said, had found occasion to com- 
ment editorially upon the lumbermen’s cam- 
paign and would likely find further opportunt- 
ties to do so. 


P. M. Mahoney, editor of the Spring Valley 
Gazette, said he had studied the copy sent out 
by the lumbermen and he considered it excel- 
lently designed for the object aimed at. 


Wiley Dickens, of the advertising department 
of the Ottawa Free Trader-Journal, briefly told 
of the value and opportunities in the field of 
advertising for lumbermen. 


W. E. Hawthorne, editor of the Granville 
Echo, referred to the conference of the lumber- 
men and editors as an example of capital and 
labor getting together. The editors, he said, 
were the lumbermen’s hited men and were co- 
operating with them in community building. 

H. S. Corwin, editor of the Peru News-Herald, 
in a very interesting talk told what the re- 
lations between lumbermen and editors. have 
been in the past and what they should be in 
future, speaking in part as follows: 


Now in this matter of publicity, the lumber trade 
locally, and by the term locally, I mean thruo 
this portion of the State at least, has not kept 
abreast of other lines of trade in keeping in the 
lime-light. Just why this is so I won’t undertake 
to say, but it is true. The lumber dealers have not 
been advertisers. The thewspapers and the pub- 
licity men are, in most communities at least, out 
of touch with the lumbermen. When a publicity 
scheme or campaign comes up either in a gathering 
of business men or in a newspaper office, the lum- 
bermen are seldom, if ever, thought of in connec- 
tion with this sort of thing. This condition is one 
for which, perhaps, the newspaper men may be 
largely to blame, in not presenting their plans for 
campaigns ete. to the lumbermen as they do to 
other business men of the community. It may per- 
haps be due to the fact that an occasional lumber- 
man is too busy figuring up his profits and his 
income tax to be able to give much attention to 
the advertising man when he does call. But no 
matter what the cause may be it is a condition 
which should be overcome. And as soon as cordial 
business relations are established between the 
newspaper men and the lumbermen, the first step 
is taken toward securing publicity for the lumber 
interests of each community. 

Now newspapers, which are everywhere recog- 
nized as the chief disseminators of publicity, are 
business enterprises just as lumber yards are, and 
they must secure a certain amount of advertising 
in order to exist and sometimes it may seem to yov 
dealers that their solicitors are so persistent as 
to be a nuisance. Doubtless some of them are pests, 
But I want to aay at this time that while perhaps 
you may regard them as a nuisance and while it 
2 also true that you may not be able to trace any 

irect return in the way of sales from any certain 
advertisement, no matter how skillfully worded. 
= regardless of prices which you may offer, it 
8 nevertheless true that when you are investing in 


advertising you are getting more for each dollar 
expended than in almost any other line of invest- 
ment that I know of. You are presenting your 
goods to public attention, and informing the pros- 
pective customer that you want his business and 
want it badly enough to go after it; you are also 
helping to build up your town by bearing your 
share of the legitimate expense of helping to bring 
buyers from outside points into the city; and in 
addition to the exact number of column inches 
of advertising space which your order calls for you 
are buying the good will of the newspaper man in 
whose typewriter rests unlimited possibilities for 
publicity that does not cost you a single thin dime. 
If the business relations between you and your 
newspaper are such that the representative of a 
local paper feels free and welcome to drop into your 
office occasionally to discuss trade conditions, com- 
munity promotion plans etc. he will, if he is the 
real thing, pick up much information of a semi- 
news nature out of which he will manufacture good 
material for copy which will interest his readers 
and which is the most valuable form of publicity 
that your line can secure for either love or money. 
feel sure that you will find the newspaper 
men more than willing—even anxious—to meet you 
more than half way in the matter of opening up 
and firmly establishing cordial relations which will 
be mutually beneficial and profitable. 


George W. Bonham, editor of the Toluca Star- 
Herald, said he was outside the district but 
that he had greatly enjoyed being present. He 
thought the campaign would prove profitable to 
the lumbermen. 


C. M. Hutchinson, editor of the Utica Gazette, 
told of conditions in his town where, he said, 
there is a farmers’ codperative yard from which 
there is no chance of getting any advertising. 
Such codperative institutions, he said, are out 
of harmony with other merchants and kill the 
town. If the editor sought advertising from 
them he ‘‘must keep out of reach of them’’ 
lest they kick him out. Farmers, he said, are 
now reading everything they can gét hold of 





The motion picture laboratory of the 
Department of Agriculture has thirty- 
eight moving picture films which depict 
in one form or another matters that re- 
late to the lumber industry. These films 
are loaned on condition that the bor- 
rower Pay transportation charges both 
ways. Further details together with a - 
list of the films may be obtained from 
the motion picture laboratory of -the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 











that offers any information about prices or 
markets and now is a good time to bring to 
their attention the fact that lumber has de- 
creased in price. 


Fred Le Roy, editor of the Streator Inde- 
pendent-Times, told of the development of the 
newspaper and cited many examples of great 
success in advertising. The trouble in the past 
has been, he said, that the lumbermen have not 
understood advertising and the newspaper men 
have not understood merchandising. The result 
has been that the newspapers have not known 
how to sell their space to the lumbermen. Mr. 
Bryan has done, he said, what no newspaper 
man had been able to do—sell advertising to 
lumbermen. 


Sidney Clemons, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, said that if the retailer: will sell 
homes instead of houses prices will be a smaller 
factor, because nobody can say that a home is 
not worth having at any price the prospective 
home builder can pay. The problem of the 
lumbermen is to demonstrate to available home 
builders that they can obtain their homes. Re- 
tailers must sell the home owning idea and then 
supply the plans and the materials to build the 

omes. 


C. F. Carpenter, of Chicago, briefly told of 
the value of publicity in molding public senti- 
ment and creating an atmosphere friendly to 
the purveyor of the materials of house con- 
struction. , 


Mr. Stephens explained that the members of 
the advertising committee met with Mr. Bryan 
and after thrashing out the subject thoroly 
with him the material for each advertisement 


was placed in the latter’s hands to be prepared 

for publication. Each advertisement embodied 

the ideas, knowledge and skill of the group. 
The meeting then adjourned. — 


Editors Present 
The following editors were present: 


W. E. Hawthorne, Granville, Editer, Echo 

Fred. LeRoy, Streator, Editor, Independent Times 

Mr. Osborne, Streator, Editor, and Wiley Dickens, 
Advertising Department, Free Trader-Journal. 

P. M. Mahoney, Spring Valley, Editor, Gazette 

H. S. Corwin, Peru, Editor, News-Herald. 

Catherin McLain, La Salle, Editor, Daily Post 

W. T. Bedford, La Salle, Editor, Daily Tribune 

C. M. Hutchinson, Utica, Editor, Gazette. 

Jno. F. Fornof, Streator, Editor, Free-Press 

George W. Bonham, Toluca, Editor, Star-Herald 


DISCUSSES SEVERANCE TAX BILL 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 8.—With members 
of the Shelby County delegation to the 
Tennessee legislature present by special invita- 
tion, the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, at its 
meeting at the Hotel Gayoso Saturday after- 
noon, March 5, devoted practically the entire 
time to discussion of, and action on, the pro- 
posed severance tax bill now pending before 
the legislature of this State and providing a tax 
of 2 percent of the value of timber and other 
products of the soil at the time they are re- 
moved. After vigorous talks against the bill, 
the club by unanimous vote adopted resolutions 
opposing passage of this bill and appealing to 
the Shelby County delegation to use its infiuence 
against the measure on the ground that it is 
‘*detrimental to the general business interests 
and welfare of the State.’’ 

George C. Ehemann, chairman of the law and 
insurance committee, stated that lumbermen 
‘‘view with apprehension’’ the imposition of 
any further taxes of any nature whatsoever 
in the present condition of the lumber industry. 
He described the lumber industry as ‘‘ wholly 
normal’’ if one accepted the definition of a 
prominent coal operator that ‘‘normal’’ means 
‘‘selling below cost of production.’’ 


J. H. Hines objected strenuously, however, 
to the voting of such a tax in Tennessee when 





‘ competitors in other States, selling in the same 


general market, were free from such a burden. 

Col. S. B. Anderson, Anderson-Tully Co., 
characterized the proposed tax as ‘‘ unjust’’ and 
‘unreasonable’? and as representing nothing 
more or less than ‘‘double taxation’’—a eur- 
rent tax on standing timber and a severance tax 
at time of removal. 

Walker-L. Wellford, Chickasaw Cooperage 
Co., declared his belief that the bill, if it be- 
came a law, would be declared unconstitutional, 
for the reason that it violates the fundamental 
provision against taxation of products of the 
soil in Tennessee. 


James F. MeSweyn, Memphis Band Mill Co., 
urged that, if the tax is intended to conserve 
forest resources, it is too small. He also made 
the point that lumbermen would be affected only 
on the standing timber they now own for the 
reason that, if the bill became a law, they would, 
in making further purchases of either standing 
timber or logs, deduct the tax from the amount 
they paid therefor, thus throwing the burden 
back on the farmers and other owners of such 
properties. 

Senator Walter Chandler said the measure 
was designed purely as a revenue one and was 
brought forward because the ‘‘State needs the 
money.’’ He declared that the bill is not a 
workable one and that it clearly represents dis- 
crimination against the lumbermen of this State. 
He further insisted that the bill would doubt- 
less prove unconstitutional and he gained much 
applause when he asserted that ‘‘neither the 
lumber industry nor any other industry in 
Tennessee is in shape now to bear additional 
taxation.’’ 

The club was to have acted upon important 
amendments to its constitution and bylaws but 
these were deferred until the next meeting. 

There were 105 members and visitors present. 
Joe Thompson, first vice president, had the honor 
of presiding despite the fact that President 


Hines was on hand. First and: seeond attend-' 


ance prizes were won by Ray H. Goodspeed and 
Walker L. Wellford, respectively. 
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March 15-16—South Dakota Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Annual, 

March 17-—North Carolina Pine Association, Nor- 
folk, Va. Annual. 

March 18—Columbus Lumber Trade Exchange, 
Joyce Realty Building, Columbus, Ohio. Annual. 

March 26-April 2—Own Your Home Exposition, 
Coliseum, Chicago. 

March 29-80—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
———s New Drake Hotel, Chicago. An- 
nua 

March 30-31-April 1—Third American Lumber Con- 
gress and annual meeting of National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. 

April 1—Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association, 
Adelphia Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 
April 4-6—Southern Pine Association, Grunewald 

Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 

April 6-8—National Association of Box Manufac- 
turers, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual, 

April 12-14—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex. Annual. 

April 12-13—Plywood Manufacturers’ 
Chicago. Annual. 

April 14-15—Southeagt Missouri Retail Lumber 
—- Association, Poplar Bluff, Mo. An- 
nual, 

April 16-30—Own Your Home Exposition, Twenty- 
second Regiment Armory, New York City. 
Annual. 

April 25-May 1—Own Your Home Exposition, Coli- 
seum, St. Louis, Mo. 

April 25-27—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Fresno, Calif. Annual. 

April 27—Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Chi- 
cago. Annual. 

April 27-29—Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Annual, 

April 28—Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 

April sg gg ee) Logging Congress, Sin- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Spring meeting. 

May 3-6—Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica, Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 

May 4-7—National Foreign Trade Council, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Annual. 

May 18-19—American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, Chicago. Annual. 

June 9-10—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annual, 


LOYAL LEGION DIRECTORS TO MEET 


PORTLAND, OrE., March 5.—A special meeting 
of the board of directors of the Loyal Legion 
of Loggers & Lumbermen will be held here 
March 14 for the purpose of considering every 
measure which may hasten the restoration of 
normal conditions in the lumber industry and 
enable mills and camps to resume operations. 
The board consists of twelve employers and 
twelve representatives of employees from all 
sections of Oregon, Washington and Idaho. 
The headquarters of the legion here has been 
moved into new quarters in the Alisky Build- 
ing. 


Association, 





A os ree 


POTLATCH TIMBER PROTECTIVE 

PotiatcH, IpaHo, March 5.—W. D. Humis- 
ton, secretary-treasurer of the Potlatch Timber 
Protective Association, announces that the an- 
nual meeting will be held March 14, in the 
Hutton Building, Spokane, Wash. At this meet- 
ing the annual election of officers and other 
important matters will come up for attention. 





SOUTH DAKOTA PROGRAM 

Stoux Fauus, 8. D., March 7.—A very in- 
teresting program has been prepared for the 
annual convention of the South Dakota Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association to be held at the 
Cataract Hotel, this city, on March 15 and 16. 
The first business session will be held in the 
afternoon of March 15 and the officers will 
make their reports and various committees will 
be appointed. W. F. Kumlien, director exten- 
sion work of the Brookings State College, will 
make an address, after which the question box 
will be opened and discussion will ensue on 
various matters thus brought up. In the eve- 
ning the party will be entertained at the Or- 
pheum Theater. 

The morning of March 16 will be devoted to 
an inspection of the plant of the Manchester 
Biscuit Co. The afternoon session will hear the 
reports of various committees, officers will. be 





elected and Curtis L. Mosher, of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, will make an ad- 
dress, followed by Charles McCaffree, secretary 


of the Sioux Falls Chamber of Commerce. Af- 
ter informal discussion, the meeting will ad- 
journ. The evening will be given over to a 
banquet and entertainment, which is annually 
prepared by the Tri-State Association of Build- 
ing Material Salesmen. 





NATIONAL BOX MAKERS’ ANNUAL 

Announcement has been made by Secretary 
W. D. Burr, of the National Association of 
Box Manufacturers that the twenty-second an- 
nual convention will be held in Chicago, at the 
Congress Hotel, April 6, 7 and 8. The Floren- 
tine Room in the Congress will be the head- 
quarters. 


CAHOKIANS MEET ON SHAMROCK DAY 

St. Louris, Mo., March 7.—The next meeting 
of the Cahokia Lumbermen’s Association, which 
is composed of the retail lumber dealers of 
Madison, Monroe, St. Clair and part of Ran- 
dolph counties, Illinois, will be held in the 
Elks’ Club, East St. Louis, on March 17. The 
association is one of the strongest district or- 
ganizations in Illinois, having a membership 
of fifty-six out of a possible sixty-two. 








PLANS FOR THE LUMBER CONGRESS 


Tentative arrangements have been made for 
the third American Lumber Congress and the 
nineteenth annual meeting of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, which will 
be held in Chicago, at the Congress Hotel, March 
30, 31 and April 1. The board of directors and 
stockholders of the National association will 
meet on the first day, and will also elect offi- 
cers. The idea now in view is to have a pro- 
gram for the three days covering educational, 
economical, governmental, merchandising and 
inspirational features, including addresses by 
prominent lumbermen and others well known in 
industrial and public life. The banquet will be 
held Thursday evening in the Gold Room, with 
music and after dinner addresses. Invitations 
are being sent out informally to all lumber as- 
sociations and to various branches of the lumber 
trade. 


PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE ANNUAL 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 7.—At a meeting 
of the directors of the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
last week preliminary arrangements were made 
for the annual meeting of that organization on 
April 28, but full details are not ready for 
announcement, 


WELCOMES WESTERN RETAILERS 


Fresno, Cauir., March 5.—The coming con- 
vention of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, to be held here April 25, 26 and 27, 
will be long remembered by members of that 
association. ; 

Twice in the nearly twenty years of the his- 
tory of this large retail organization its annual 
meetings have been held in California, both 
times in San Francisco. In this instance the 
lumbermen of California are all joining together 
to be the hosts, and that a splendid meeting will 
be the result there is no doubt. Referring to 
the coming convention, F. Dean Prescott, of the 
Valley Lumber Co., with headquarters at Fresno, 
says: 

We are looking forward to a real time at the con- 
vention and also it is our expectation to make the 
convention one of hae ee experience to every- 
lumberman. We realize that many of these lumber- 
men are coming a long way from home and spend- 
ing a lot of time and weg = and we feel they will 
not be satisfied with the trip unless they get some- 
thing besides fun out of it. We want to make our 
ee Snations interne, ag bring up discus- 

ons that are really worth while. 

Fresno will be at her best at this time in April. 
While we do not guarantee the weather, I can 
seat usually around April 25 we have very delight- 

ays. 








A trip to the wonderful Yosemite Valley is 
part of the entertainment arranged by the lum- 
bermen of California, and every member of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association is 
strongly urged to attend this annual and if 
possible to bring with him a dealer who is not 
a member, for it is believed that if he once 
attends one of these annuals he will ever after 
ward be an association member. 





DATE SET FOR COOPERAGE ANNUAL 
St. Louis, Mo., March 7.—V. W. Krafft, sec- 
retary Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, announced today that the annual meet 
ing of the association in St. Louis would be for 
four days, instead of three, as heretofore. The 
dates as fixed are May 3, 4,5 and 6. The place 
will be the Planters Hotel. The additional day 
was made necessary by the growing importance 
of the group meetings. The details of the pro- 
gram are now being arranged by Mr. Krafft. 


NORTHERN HARDWOOD WHOLESALERS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 9.—T. T. Jones, 
the new president of the Northern Wholésale 
Hardwood Lumber Association, has appointed 
the following committees for the coming year: 


Resolutions—P. M. Parker, Minneapolis; Wil- 
liam Brown, G. A. Vangsness, Chicago. Member- 
ship—Robert Duncan, Minneapolis; Enos Colburn, 
Green Bay, Wis., and R. P. Kraus, Marshfield, 
Wis. Finance—Charles Gill, Wausau, Wis.; Jolin 
Carter, Menomonie, Wis., and H. Booraem, } 
neapolis. Arbitration—A. H. Ruth, A. H. Walker, 
Chicago; J. J, Fitzpatrick, Madison, Wis.; W. H. 
Sill, Marinette, Wis., and H. J. Stone, Marshfield, 
Wis. Statistical—Frank Timlin, Wausau, Wis.: 
W. D. Wheeler, Marshfield, Wis.; D. Towle, Osh- 
kosh, Wis.; F. H. Peschau, Chicago, and Fred 
Andrews, Eau Claire, Wis. 





PLAN TO CONSOLIDATE DISTRICTS 


CotumBus, On10, March 7.—A plan to con- 
solidate District No. 8 of the Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers, which comprises 
Franklin County, and the Columbus Lumber 
Trade Exchange, the Columbus local association, 
is being considered by both organizations. A 
special committee from District No. 8 consist 
ing of W. 8. Kimmell, chairman; B. A. Headley, 
H. V. Hooker and C. R. Trevett has been named 
to meeting with a committee and officers of the 
Columbus Lumber Trade Exchange on plans 
for amalgamation. The matter will be con- 
sidered at a regular meeting of District No. 8 
Monday evening, March 14. 





TO DISCUSS APPRENTICESHIPS 

WINNIPEG, MAN., March 7.—The advisability 
of introducing apprentices into the various 
building trades for the purpose of securing 
skilled men in the future will be one of the sub- 
jects for discussion at the Regina building con- 
ference beginning March 8. Standardization of 
contracts, the wage question and other matters 
will also be brought up. : 

A. E. Godsmark, secretary of the Winnipeg 
Builders’ Exchange, will represent the building 
fraternity of Manitoba at the Saskatchewan 
conference. 


LOGGERS TAKE IMPORTANT ACTION 

PoRTLAND, ORE., March 5.—The Columbia 
River Loggers’ Association at its monthly 
meeting today decided to ask the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, the Northern Pacific, the 
Great Northern and the Union Pacific to 
reéstablish the freight rates on lumber that 
were in effect prior to Aug. 26 of last year, as 
the present rates are prohibitive and have 
driven Pacific Northwest lumber out of many 
markets to which this material is entitled to 
entry. Resolutions asking for the rearrange- 
ment will be forwarded to officials of the four 
roads at once. The association also will urge 
the various oil companies to reduce prices on 
lubricating and fuel oil, in conformity with 
prices charged in the middle and eastern States. 
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Petitions presented heretofore have been fruit- 
less, but it is hoped that by united action some- 
thing will be accomplished, especially since 
market conditions necessitate lower cost of pro- 
duction and the oil companies will have to bear 
their share. 

A survey of conditions shows that only a very 
small number of camps in the district have 
resumed operations after the winter shutdown 
altho the weather is now favorable. Only three 
loggers on the river have any quantity of logs 
and they are not selling. In fact, the only sales 
reported for some time have been a few rafts 
of cedar at from $16 to $17. 

Legislation enacted at the recent session of 
the State legislature was discussed and it was 
found that only one measure would have much 
bearing on the logging industry, this being one 
requiring permits for the employment of minors 
in camps. The effect of this law will not be 
very extensive for minors are seldom employed 
excepting in the capacity of whistle boy, water 
carriers or other jobs connected with few 
hazards. However, it is regarded probable that 
the new measure will have the effect of eliminat- 
ing the employment of minors in the camps al- 
together. 

George L. McPherson, president-of the as- 
sociation, and about twenty-five members were 
present. 


ONTARIOANS SEEK NEW LIEN ACT 


Toronto, ONT., March 7.—Good progress is 
being made by the Ontario Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association in its efforts to have a new 
Mechanics’ Lien Act enacted for the Province 
of Ontario. After three years of work the 
association has at last succeeded in having a 
bill for this purpose presented before the house 
and given a first reading. The bill as presented 
is an adaptation of the act at present in opera- 
tion in Ohio. One of its chief provisions makes 
the owner of a building responsible to the full 
extent of the value of the building for all ma- 
terial and wage bills that may be owing. Ar- 
rangements are being made by the Ontario Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association to bring 
Ralph Lucas, of Columbus, Ohio, to Toronto 
when the bill is before the special committee 
so that he may be able to explain the benefits 
which have resulted from the passing of a simi- 
lar act by the legislature of Ohio. Mr. Lucas 
has been intimately associated with the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers in put- 
ting thru the Ohio act and is thoroly acquainted 
with the situation in that State. 








EASTERN SALESMEN MEET 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 7.—Last Friday 
night the Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Associa- 
tion held one of its biggest stated meetings in 
the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, there 
being about thirty present. President George 
M. Hoban presided, and Secretary-treasurer 
Walton R. Johnston reported that while the 
membership was 109 at the last meeting, eleven 
had been elected by the directors, and there 
were two applications pending. Tle aim is to 
have at least 125 by the time of the annual 
meeting on April 1, which will be held at the 
Adelphia Hotel. @. V. McCreight, of Pitts- 
burgh, talked on salesmanship, and read a paper 
on the subject which had been published after 
he had delivered it at another meeting. He 
advised the salesmen that work and service 
rendered were the great panacea for all business 
ills. Alfred Vanhorn, one of the older of the 
salesmen, by request, spoke of by-gone days, 
stating that he and his father together had 
been in the lumber business here for a total of 
eighty years. He recalled that lumber deliver- 
les were made on two-wheeled dump carts, with 
tandem teams for heavy loads. At that time 
Philadelphia was a factor as a lumber manu- 
facturing center, great quantities of logs being 
rafted here, manufactured and sent to the New 
England ship yards and other industries. For 
many years this city was the center of the floor- 
ing industry, leading in volume and quality, the 
first being made of white pine, and most of it 
81x inches wide. 

The publicity committee reported on its 
progress and the impression it was making on 
the trade, causing applications from far outside 


the territory. A very cordial letter from J. 
Frederick Martin, secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Lumberman’s Association, commending 
its course and offering closer. codperation be- 
tween the two organizations, was read. 





RE-ELECTED NEW JERSEY SECRETARY 


Newark, N. J., March 8.—At a special meet- 
ing of the council of directors of the New Jer- 
sey Lumbermen’s Association that was held im- 
mediately after its annual convention at At- 
lantic City, Feb. 25, the present secretary, J. G. 
Whittier, was reélected to fill that office for 
the ensuing year. The headquarters of the as- 
sociation is at 738 Broad Street, Newark. 





PINERS OPEN SPOKANE OFFICE 


PorTLAND, ORE., March 5.—At a meeting here 
Wednesday of directors of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association it was decided to 
establish a branch office in Spokane for the 
especial convenience of members in the eastern 
Washington and Idaho Panhandle districts. It 
was also decided to maintain the assessment 
basis of last year with 2 cents additional for 
support of the publicity campaign of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

A. W. Cooper was reappointed secretary- 
manager. Present at the meeting were Presi- 
dent E. H. Polleys, of the Polleys Lumber Co., 
Missoula, Mont.; T. A. MeCann, of the Shev- 
lin-Hixon Co., of Bend, representing Oregon; 
Walter Rosenberry, of the Winton-Rose Lake 
Lumber Co., of Idaho, representing the Spokane 





I wish for an America no less alert in 
guarding against dangers from within 
than it is watchful against enemies from 
without. Our fundamental law recog- 
nizes no class, no group, no section. There 
must be none in legislation or adminis- 
tration PRESIDENT HARDING. 











district, and J. R. Wotring, of the Baird-Harper 
Lumber Co., of Warland, Mont., representing 
that district. 

S. J. Sharp, who for the last year has been 
with the Weed Lumber Co., Weed, Calif., is 
now with the Western Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, as statistician, succeeding Stevens St. 
J. Malven, who resigned a short time ago to be- 
come chief accountant for the firm of Whit- 
field-Whitcomb. Mr. Sharp is a graduate of 
the college of commerce of the University of 
California, with special work in forestry. 

T. J. Starker, traveling secretary of the asso- 
ciation, says that it is difficult to foretell at 
this time how soon the mills of the Inland Em- 
pire will resume operations, this depending en- 
tirely on the demand for lumber, which he finds 
showing some improvement, however. 





OREGON FIRE ASSOCIATIONS 


PorTLAND, ORE., March 5.—At a meeting of 
the Columbia County Fire Patrol Association 
here it was revealed that earlier reports of the 
amount of timber blown down during the recent 
storm that swept the Pacific Northwest had 
been greatly exaggerated.” Timber was blown 
“down only in patches in Columbia County and 
much of this timber was of weak character. 
Plans were discussed for the work of the pres- 
ent year and it was pointed out that but few 
improvements will be necessary, since the asso- 
ciation has already built numerous trails, look- 
outs and a good telephone system. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: George L. McPherson, 

resident; John Pearson, vice president; Carl 
. Scott, secretary; L. S. Frank, H. H. Holland 
and C. J. Evanson directors. - 

The Clackamas-Marion County Fire Patrol at 
a meeting here reélected the following officers: 
H. C. Clair, president; Robert M. Townsend, 
vice president; Carl C. Scott, secretary- 
treasurer; T. A. Cornwell, M. C. Woodard and 
E. 8. Collins directors. The assessment will be 
4 cents, 2 cents collectable now and 2 cents 
when needed. Considerable improvement work 
will be done, as a result of the effect of the 


recent storm. No serious damage was done by 
the storm in the district. On March 15 Clatsop 
County Association will meet and on March 16 
Tillamook and Linn associations will meet. 





COAST BOX DEPARTMENT ELECTS 

SEATTLE, WaSH., March 5.—W. C. Strong, 
manager of the box department of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, has returned 
fronr the Portland meeting, convinced that the 
outlook is encouraging. He states that reports 
from various manufacturers show improvement 
as reflected in a largely increased number of 
inquiries for this territory. Prospects for the 
fruit box industry are exceptionally good, and 
unless something unforeseen, such as late frosts, 
should interfere, the apple crop of the Pacific 
Northwest this season will equal the bumper 
production of 1919. ‘‘It was a meeting, 
— a representative attendance,’’ says Mr. 

trong. 

The executive committee, the members of 
which were chosen by ballot, follows: 

Columbia River—J. S. Taylor, vice presidenf 
Multnomah Lumber & Box Co. 


Willapa Harbor—W. S. Cram, secretary Siler 
Mill Co., Raymond. 


Grays Harbor—Neil Cooney, general manager 
Grays Harbor Commercial Co., Cosmopolis. 


Seattle and Tacoma—C. M. Post, vice president 
Puget Sound Box Co., Seattle. 


Anacortes and Bellingham—E. C. Kaune, gen- 
eral manager Anacortes Lumber & Box Co., Ana- 
cortes. 

Neither Mr. Cooney nor Mr. Kaune attended 
the Portland meeting, on account of an engage- 
ment elsewhere, but each was-represented. For 
that reason the committee did not organize. It 
will meet soon, probably in Portland, elect a 
chairman and transact other business. 





——_ 


NATIONAL RETAIL DIRECTORS MEET 


In a two days’ session held at the Congress 
Hotel in Chicago this week the directors of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
formally approved and ratified the employment 
of Adolph Pfund, of Minneapolis, Minn., as 
secretary of the association and discussed at 
considerable length plans for developing and 
carrying out the enlarged program of activities 
that will characterize the work of the associa- 
tion in future. 

Mr. Pfund, the newly elected secretary, was 
present and conferred with the directors during 
the two days’ session, giving them the benefit of 
his ideas and ining how with the support 
and codperation of the officers and individual 
members of the association he hoped to build 
on the foundation already laid, a big national 
organization that would make its influence felt 
in all matters affecting the retail lumber in- 
dustry in a national way. ° 

Reports were made by various committees on 
activities in which the association has been en- 
gaged and the directors who were present from 
all sections of the country evidenced an earnest 
enthusiasm in discussing the various lines of 
work in which the association is engaged and 
in which it hopes to project itself in the future 
that can not fail to be felt in a helpful way, 

The headquarters of the association will be 
moved to Chicago on May 1 and Secretary 
Adolph Pfund will direct its activities from this 
point. Permanent offices have not yet been se- 
cured but Mr. Pfund expects to return to Chicago 
within a short time and select a location and 
perfect arrangements for an active campaign 
betginning May 1. 





CONGRATULATES NEW PRESIDENT 


Burrato, N. Y., March 9.—The Buffalo 
Lumber Exchange was in session on inaugura- 
tion day and sent a wire of congratulation and 
best wishes to President Harding, as follows: 

At a special meeting today resolution was passed 
unanimously expressing our hearty congratulations 
to i upon your inauguration as President of the 
United States, and best wishes for a most success- 
ful administration. As fellow lumbermen, we want 
you to know that we stand ready to assist you in 
every way possible. We also extend best wishes 
to you and your good wife for continued health, 
happiness and prosperity. 
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Salable Homes 


always have hardwood floors and 
the most salable ones are those 
that have 


OAK, MAPLE, BEECH, BIRCH 


FLOORING 


At Chicago we carry over a million feet in 
stock and can ship carlots or L. C. L. the 
same day order is received. 

Every foot of our flooring guaranteed for 
quality and milling; you and your customers 
satisfied. 

All 3%” Clear and Select Oak Flooring care- 
fully wrapped in heavy paper, free of charge 
to prevent damage in transit and at the job’ 
ANY QUANTITY | STORAGE FOR DRESSED 
ANY ove LUMBER AND FLOORING 


Noe eARiLGntee ee OCTICACD 
4 

E. BARTHOLOMEW. MANAGER, 

3622-3628 SOUTH MORGAN ST., TEL. BOULEVARD 830 

















Good Sellers 


Lumber dealers will find a ready 
sale among farmers, carpenters, 
painters, masons, etc., for 


Bull Dog Brand 


Ladders 


We can furnish them in either 
Norway Pine or Spruce, with 
hickory rungs, and they’ re strong, 
durable and reliable. 


Send for illustrated booklet. 


—) F. Smith & Son 


Incorporated 
Manufacturers, CLINTON, IOWA 
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That First Impression 


So Much Depends 
On It 







Hand your pros- 
pect, a Wiggins, 
yy hes 
luce a firs 5 
ROTEEL COMPANY 
-<peaaaaeaeeeg one a 
CHICAGO 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


engraved with such skill and care that each card carries with it 
the distinction of supreme quality. 

Ask for tab of specimens, detach the cards one by one and 
observe their clean-cut edges, and the protection afforded by their 
being quae in convenient book-form style. Samples free on 
request, 


The John B. Wiggins Company 












Established 1857 
Engravers  PlateMakers Die Embossers 
1106 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 








EVANSVILLE CLUB MEETS 


EVANSVILLE, IND.,. March 9.—The plans for 
the annual outing of the Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club will be outlined at the April meet- 
ing. This was announced at the March meeting 
held last night at the New Vendome Hotel. 
Gus Bauman, of the Maley & Wertz Lumber 
Co., chairman of the entertainment committee, 
said the outing will be held some time during 
June. 

William 8S. Partington, secretary and 
treasurer, said the railroads are threatening to 
make the same rate on wood as on first class 
lumber and he was asked to enter a vigorous 
protest. Some of the wood consuming plants 
here ship out considerable quantities to cities 
like Chicago. 

Daniel Wertz, chairman of the codperative 
committee, said that some of the hardwood 
mills in Evansville now have sap gum on hand 
that cost them $70 to $90 to manufacture and 
yet manufacturers from other cities offer to 
sell this same kind of lumber as low as $25 a 
thousand, or at a loss to themselves. Mr. 
Wertz read a letter he had received from a large 
firm in London, England, in which the writer 
said that he was getting many quotations from 
American hardwood lumber manufacturers and 
that, because of low quotations, buyers were sus- 
picious and did not have much confidence in the 
future. Mr. Wertz said that lumber stocks in 
the country are getting lower all the time and 
that the only buying now is hand to mouth. 

J. T. Sullivan, representing the Philip A. 
Ryan Lumber Co., of Memphis, Tenn., one ot 
the visitors at last night’s meeting, said that 
not over 10 percent of the hardwood mills of 
the South are in operation at present. O. G. 
Shelby of the Clark & Boice Lumber Co., of 
Memphis, was another visitor and made a short 
talk on trade conditions. 

Charles A. Wolflin, of the West Side Lumber 
Co., said the retail lumber dealers and home 
builders of Evansville have done more figuring 
on plans this year up to this time than they 
did all of last year. ‘‘But,’’ said Mr. Wolflin, 
‘*it seems the lumberman has lowered his prices 
to a reasonable figure but that other building 
material men are still holding up their prices.’’ 

The next meeting of the club will be held at 
the New Vendome Hotel on Tuesday evening, 
April 12. 


COLUMBUS CLUB ANNUAL 


CoLtuMBus, OnI0, March 9.—An enthusiastic 
annual meeting of the Columbus Lumbermen’s 
Club was held at the club rooms March 8 for 
the election of officers and the submission of re- 
ports for the last year. The club consists of 
both wholesalers and retailers and the attend- 
ance was unusually large. Following an exhaus- 
tive report of the condition of the club made 
by W. E. Jones, a number of speakers were 
called on to tell of the various viewpoints of 
the industry. 

J. W. Mayhew, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., told of the viewpoint of the manufacturers. 
He detailed the extent to which manufacturing 
operations have been reduced and predicted a 
marked shortage in stocks. 

Charles Dawson, of the H. H. Giesey Lumber 
Co., spoke for the wholesalers, telling of their 
present difficulties. J. E. McNally, of the 
McNally Lumber Co., told of the retailers’ 
viewpoint. In addition E. R. Clarridge, of the 
Buckeye Lumber Exchange, told of the situa- 
tion as far as west Coast products are concerned. 

R. M. Lucas, an attorney who is interested in 
organization and building lines, told of the 
present building situation and. financial mat- 
ters. He detailed building permits in the city 
for the last five years by means of charts and 
showed that in 1919 there was a good deal of 
commercial building, but only a small amount 
of dwelling construction. He predicted a good 
year for residence and. apartment building as 
that class of structures is badly needed. Build- 
ing and loan associations now have sufficient 





money to take care of demands and are disposed 
to aid in home building. 

Directors elected were E. R. Clarridge, L. T. 
Gastoe and R. W. Horton. The hold-over direc- 
tors are D. S. Benbow, T. A. Jones and A. B. 
Rogers. The new board will meet soon at the 
call of T, A. Jones to elect officers for the com- 
ing year. W. E. Jones, who has been secretary- 
treasurer, will likely be succeeded by another 
man as he has also resigned his position as sec- 
retary of the Columbus Lumber Trade Exchange 
to devote all of his attention to his private busi- 
ness. Mr. Jones’ resignation becomes effective 
April 1. 





CINCINNATIANS ARE BUSY CLUBMEN 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 8.—An interesting 
talk on postwar conditions in Europe was made 
before the monthly meeting of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Cincinnati last night by Capt. J. W. 
Viner, who is president of the Queen City Print- 
ing Ink Co. Capt. Viner is a West Pointer and 
a son-in-law of Maj. Gen. John H. Allen, who 
is in command of the American Army of occu- 
pation in Germany. Capt. Viner served in the 
tank corps during the war. 

Capt. Viner declared that Germany is not as 
bad off as she is trying to pretend and warned 
his hearers to discount all news from German 
sources, as it-is all colored for propaganda pur- 
poses. The captain declared that Germany is 
far better able to pay the reparation awards 
than many give her credit for being. He warned 
his hearers that Germany is still a strong na- 
tion and is well organized for a strong, ag- 
gressive campaign for the world’s commerce. 

Nominating committees were appointed to 
name tickets for the annual election of the 
club. President Newell H. Hargrave named 
as the regular nominating committee: Will S. 
Sterritt, Charles F. Shields and J. Watt Graham. 
An independent nominating committee was 
named by Miles J. Byrns, consisting of A. E. 
Hart, George Hand and W. E. Johns. The com- 
mittees are to report at their next monthly 
meeting. : 4 

Arrangements were made for the entertain- 
ment of the delegates to the Appalachian Log- 
ging Congress, which is to convene in Cincin- 
nati April 28 to 30. The plans of the entertain- 
ment features are in the hands of a committee 
consisting of J. J. Linehan, A. B. Champion and 
W. H. Hopkins. 

Members of the club declared their support of 
the candidacy of A. L. Behymer, executive secre- 
tary of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Associa- 
tion, for the office of second assistant postmas- 
ter general in the Harding administration. Mr. 
Behymer has spent a large part of his life in 
the railway mail service. tine 

L. P. Lewin, president Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers, made a short talk on 
relations between wholesalers and retailers. 

The McLaughlin Lumber Co. was admitted 
to active membership and the new Central Lum- 
ber Traffic Association was admitted to asso- 
ciate membership. 





DISCUSS MARKET CONDITIONS 


Tacoma, WasH., March 5.—Discussion of 
market conditions occupied most of the regular 
session of the Lumbermen’s Club of Tacoma 
March 2. Those present agreed that an in- 
crease of business has been noticeable during 
the last week but divided sharply on the ques- 
tion of prices. Some of the manufacturers 
claimed to see an improvement in the market 
and a stiffening of prices while others claimed 
that the reopening of more than fifty mills in 
the Northwest since the first of the month has 
resulted in still lower prices being quoted. 

Among those who spoke were resident Paul 
Johns, Waterway Mill Co.; George J. Osgood, 
Wheeler, Osgood Co.; E. W. Demerest, Pacific 
National Lumber Co.; J. G. ee 
Newbegin Lumber Co.; Lee Doud, fiance 
Lumber Co.; J. D. Buchanan, North End Lum- 
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ber Co. and W. Yale Henry, Clear Fir Lumber 
Co 


E. G. Morgan, president of the Morgan Lum- 
ber Co. at Nagrom was a guest at the meeting. 
Mr. Morgan spoke briefly on conditions in 
eastern Washington. The prospects for crops, 
he said, are excellent but until the readjust- 
ment of conditions now going on is completed 
the farmers can not be expected to buy much 
lumber. 

Mr. Johns, Mr. Osgood and Mr. Buchanan 
were named as a committee to visit Olympia 
and confer with Gov. Louis F. Hart regarding 
the appointment of a State safety director, one 
of the offices created under the new adminis- 
trative code recently adopted by the State. 





CLUB TO BUILD OWN STRUCTURE 


New York, March 9.—The Nylta Club, New 
York’s newest asset in the line of lumber organ- 
izations, is going to push its campaign to build 
a skyscraper of its very own and that will 
be truly representative of the industry. The 
projected building will cost $2,000,000. 

The Nyltas know that they have shouldered 
a big task, but the burden dwindles considerably 
when one considers the broad field of activity 
the club will undertake and the vast resources 
upon which it hopes to draw for financial as- 
sistance. 

The club is not going to let the grass grow un- 
der its feet. It purposes to interest men en- 
gaged in the scientific and commercial develop- 
ment of forest products in its welfare and to 
include them in its membership. A series of 
meetings will be held, all of wide interest to 
the lumber industry and all having a bearing 
on the ultimate goal—a $2,000,000 home. 


The first of these meetings will be held March 
18 in the rooms of the Chemists’ Club. The 
chemists are a part of the combination of inter- 
ests that have erected the handsome Engineer- 
ing Building in Thirty-Ninth Street, New York, 
so that the Nyltas will breathe the atmosphere 
of ‘‘home ownership’’ and thereby receive in- 
spiration. 

The principal speaker at the meeting on 
March 18 will be Prof. Samuel Record, of Yale 
University, one of the closest students of wood 
products in America and a man interested in 
every forward step being taken for the develop- 
ment of the lumber industry. He has announced 
his subject as ‘‘The Way to Know Woods.’’ 


Prof. Record was selected as the speaker be- 
cause he is one man in a thousand who will 
interest scientists as well as dealers and be- 
cause of his nation-wide reputation as a man 
who knows any subject he undertakes to ex- 
ploit from the ground up. Five hundred in- 
vitations will be sent out for the meeting, ex- 
elusive of a blanket invitation to every man 
who enjoys membership in the club. 


Nor is the meeting all the Nylta Club has on 
the boards. The board of governors, of which 
Frank A. Niles is chairman, is arranging for a 
great dinner of lumbermen to be given either 
April 14 or 16 in the Commodore Hotel. Secre- 
tary H. B. Coho announces that this affair is 
going to be a ‘‘hummer.’’ The Commodore 
Hotel was selected to give dignity to the oc- 
casion as well as to let the world know that 
the Nyltas believe in doing things in the right 
way. 

Tenitenihtp in the Nylta Club is now close to 
300 and the aim of the officers is to have at 
least 500 in the fold by June 1. 





Iowans Listen to 


Sroux Crry, Iowa, March 7.—An era of build- 
ing and other development projects in the mid- 
dle West second to none in the history of the 
area is to be expected next year, and even now 
the recent reductions in the prices of lumber are 
tending to offset adverse conditions confronting 
the building industry, speakers at the North- 
western Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
convention, held here March 3, asserted in their 
addresses. [A brief report of the proceedings 
appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
March 5,-Ep1ror. ] 


Adolph Pfund, of Minneapolis, secretary of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
was most emphatic in declaring that the de- 
mand for building materials will steadily in- 
crease from the present time on. Mr. Pfund 
pointed out that the cost of building a house is 
now about one-third less than it was last year, 
. far as the cost of lumber is concerned. Said 

e: 

Building will be gathering momentum thruout 
the year, and next year will be the greatest build- 
ing year we have seen, I believe. Business now is 
on par with that of the same period in 1919. It is 
not up to last year, but it will increase from now 
on. We have seen improvement in the last two 
months. Labor prices are beginning to be adjusted 
thruoyt this northwestern territory; the money 
situation has eased up considerably and interest 
rates have been reduced. It is the policy of the 
banks to lend money for every legitimate enter- 
prise, when the proper security can be furnished. 
Federal farm loan banks are beginning to operate 
on an enlarged business basis, and that should have 
a good effect upon building. 

The secretary urged the lumber dealers to 
order material while it is available. He men- 
tioned particularly the conditions which exist 
in the market for cement, pointing out that 
the enormous road paving projects in Iowa and 
in other States as well will draw heavily upon 
the supply, and that there is a question as to 
how Jong cement for foundation work will be 
obtainable. 

The organization of lumber dealers in the 
Northwest thru the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association was explained by Mr. Pfund. The 
association covers Minnesota, Iowa, North Da- 
kota and South Dakota. 

Harrison Hatton, of St. Paul, who will suc- 
ceed Mr. Pfund as secretary of the Northwest- 
yr Lumbermen’s Association May 1; Sam 

imcoln, general manager F. M. Slagle Lumber 


Pepful. Speeches 


Co., of Alton, Iowa, and R. T. Gheen, of Chi- 
cago, field representative American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, delivered addresses of an 
optimistic nature. 

Capt. R. T. Gheen in his address touched upon 
the activities of the American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association and told why his organization 
is of particular value. He pointed to the can- 
celation evil and stressed the arbitration fea- 
ture of the association, in which other organiza- 
tions have been asked to codperate, stating that 
‘“we would like to have you arbitrate whenever 
and wherever possible, when you get into diffi- 
culty with one of our members or with one of 
your own members, as far as that’s concerned. 
We believe this to be the most satisfactory and 
expeditious way to adjust claims.’’ He urged 
retailers to get behind the advertising campaign 
which the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association is now about to start, suggesting 
that the Iowans use the cuts the National fur- 
nishes and write the ads so as to make them 
peppy and punchy. Said he: ‘‘Let’s sell 
homes, and not houses; let’s sell roofs and not 
roofing; floors and not flooring. If some quiet, 
respectable old lady comes in some day and 
asks you how much it is going to cost to put 
down a floor in the front hall, don’t sit down 
and tell her that flooring costs $75. and then ask 
her the size of the floor. Tell her it will take 
so many square feet of flooring and the whole 
job will only cost $16, just about half as much 
as a rug for that floor. Sixteen chances to one 
she will buy it from you. In other words, let’s 
be real, live, uptodate merchants that we ought 
to be, which we know we are, and which the 
public doesn’t believe we are.’’ 

George M. Evenson, of Sioux City, manager 
of the ae & Spencer Wholesale Hardware 
Co., declared that there is nothing in the eco- 
nomic situation now to menace the business man 
who has been conducting his affairs along nor- 
mal lines. 

The convention closed with a banquet in the 
evening, at which Mr. Lincoln presided. 





WITH COAL prices still oppressive in Vancou- 
ver and Victoria, B. C., attention is being turned 
again to the waste of mills. It is estimated 
that 100 tons a day are burned, and the utiliza- 
tion of this waste is being widely discussed. 
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Fix Your Credit Loss | 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every | 
item in your over-head expense but one | 
—your credit loss. That you can only j 
guess at. And how often you miss the | 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- | 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more of i} 
a problem than ever. | 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon | 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay | 
the excess. | 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can H 
increase it. _ | 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small | 
compared to the security afferded. | 

Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 

The American Credif-Indemnity Co. || 

OF NEW YORK 


{141 Marquette Bidg. 80 Maiden Lane 
Chicago, Il. New York, N. Y. 


415 Locust St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





























ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
Independent Unprejudiced Inspection of 
LUMBER: PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 
New and Used Rail and Equipment 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. Bisbee, Bidg. 











Gen’'l Office—2200 Insurance Exch., CHICAGO 
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Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
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Sawmill Men 
who are cutting 
out in the East 


will find advantages to their 
liking-in British Columbia 
Timber. We can fit a tract 
to any size operation or sell 
you one for investment. 


REYNOLDS COMPANY, 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


co Aiasielectnnn tal Dinieee 
Fir and Cedar Lumber and Shingles 
Ship Charterere 









Anytime 
You Get 


t 
As good 
as the 


RED BOO 


Y "t get any better credit book—It's 
passes pt he to consult on lumber 
buyers, wholesale, retail and manufac- 
turers. 


Specially good on collections too. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK 








Appraisal’. | 


Lumber Industry 
- Exclusively 


15 Years Experience 


Personal Service 


Certified Values 
WORKING DRAWINGS 


Thos. J. Callen, Jr. 


Engineer and Appraiser 
836-838 Merc. & Mfg. Bank Blidg., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

















GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


600-601 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 














Products [((f 
O. K. Cupolas, O. K. Sun-Lite Windows and 
©. K. Non-Freezable Stock Waterers—best to 
use—best to sell. Write for selling plan. 





Phillip Bernard Co., 1903 Floyd Ave., Sioux City, lowa 





EXPORT MANAGERS FORM FEDERATION 


New York, March 8—To rid the export 
trade of its ‘‘fly-by-nights’’ and fakers, the 
National Federation of Export Managers was: 
formed at a meeting held in the Pennsylvania 
Hotel yesterday afternoon, attended by four 
hundred delegates from all parts of the coun- 
try. The undertaking was inaugurated by the 
New York Manufacturers’ Club and has the 
support of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, the American Manufacturers’ Export 
Association and the Foreign Trade Council of 
this city. 

Another object of the federation is to op- 
erate a central bureau of information for its 
members. The bureau will be located in this 
city, and will distribute reports on foreign trade 
conditions and markets. The president of the 
organization is Orren R. D. Callup, export man- 
ager of the Simonds Manufacturing Co., Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 


A warning against British competition with 
American trade in South America, was made 
at the meeting by Joseph McElroy, chairman of 
the tariff committee of the electrical industry 
of the United States. 


‘¢British manufacturers are waging a tre- 
mendous -propaganda against us,’’? he said. 
‘¢We also must guard against German importa- 
tion into the United States, and only a higher 
tariff will prevent the Germans from undersell- 
ing us by from a third to a half.’’ 

The export men voted to send a telegram of 
congratulation to Herbert Hoover as the new 
secretary of commerce and endorsing his plan 


for a reorganization of his department, and 
urging him to improve consular and commercia) 
services abroad. 


COMPANY'S FOREMEN HOLD MEETING 


JACKSON, Miss., March 7.—The regular bi- 
monthly meeting of the foremen of the Fink- 
bine Lumber Co., of this place, was held here 
March 3 and was called to order by S. J. Hin- 
ton, superintendent of the logging department, 
who gave the men a comparison of the work 
accomplished during the last two weeks with 
that of the two weeks previous. 

A welfare committee was discussed, and the 
Y. M. C. A. secretary related what had been 
done and told what could be done with more 
assistance from the men. 

Mr. Coaley, -railroad section foreman, dis- 
cussed his hardest problems in track work, 
bringing out the fact that the company’s rail- 
road was in much better condition now than it 
was a year ago. 

Mr. Stevens gave the men some interesting 
information gained thru personal experience, 
as did the timekeeper, who impressed upon them 
that it was important to have reports and time 
books turned in each day. 

The foremen were addressed by S. A. Lovett, 
who gave an interesting talk on loyalty, and by 
Dr. Russell, the camp physician, who talked on 
first aid, which subject was further discussed 
by Mr. Mablett, following which the meeting 
was adjourned by Chairman 8. J. Hinton. 

The Finkbine Lumber Co. finds these mec? 
ings of its foremen of great mutual interes 
and benefit. 








New York Retailers Visit California 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF., March 5.—The excur- 
sion party of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of the State of New York, which arrived 
in San Francisco on Sunday morning, Feb. 27, 
after,touring the Northwest, consisted of ninety- 
two persons including the wives of a number of 
the members. : 

They were met upon arrival by representa- 
tives of the redwood and white and sugar pine 
manufacturers and taken on an automobile tour 
of the city and outlying territory via the 
Presidio, Golden Gate Park and the Ocean 
Beach. They were greatly pleased with the 
numerous attractions of the city. 

They returned to the Palace Hotel for 
luncheon, as guests of the California Redwood 
Association, represented by R. F. Hammatt, the 
secretary-manager, and the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 

In the afternoon the party crossed the Bay 
and were shown the sights of Oakland and 
Berkeley. The University of California campus, 
with its college buildings, campanile and Greek 
Theater, was visited in the course of the trip. 

In the evening, San Francisco’s Chinese quar- 
ter was visited and its oriental features excited 
great interest among the visitors, altho some 
were inclined to take the stories of the bloody 
tong wars, waged in the streets, with a grain of 
salt. 

On the morning of Feb. 28 the retailers vis- 
ited the Van Arsdale-Harris Lumber Co.’s San 
Francisco yards and inspected the stocks of 
white and sugar pine and redwood. At 10:30 
a. m., they made the ascent to the summit of 
Mount Tamalpais, across the Bay, and enjoyed 
the wonderful panorama of the Bay counties. 
After luncheon at the Tavern of Tamalpais, 
they went twenty-five hundred feet up into the 
canyon and had their first view of a redwood 
forest. They were greatly impressed with the 
great trees in Muir Woods. Among the San 
Francisco lumbermen who accompanied the re- 
tailers and their ladies on this trip were: F. 8. 
Palmer, C. Stowell Smith, R. F. Hammatt, Otis 
R. Johnson and H. M. Cochran. 

The retailers left San Francisco March 1, go- 
ing thru the Santa Cruz Mountains, where they 
made a stop to view the Big Tree Grove. Re- 
maining overnight at Santa Barbara, they pro- 
ceeded to Los Angeles for a stay of several 
days. They will visit the extensive yards of 
the Hammond Lumber Co. at San Pedro and 


make a study of the large stocks of redwood 
lumber. Leaving Los Angeles on March 8 they 
will go-east via the Grand Canyon, Williams, 
Ariz., and Chicago, arriving at Rochester, N. Y., 
their starting point, on March 13. 

Paul 8. Collier, secretary of the Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of the State of New 
York, spoke in glowing terms of the tour of the 
Pacific coast and voiced the appreciation of 
the members for the efforts of the lumbermen 
everywhere to entertain them. They learned 
a great deal about the uses of lumber and meth- 
ods of logging and milling. They greatly ap- 
preciated the attention shown them by the repre- 
sentatives of the California Redwood Associa- 
tion and the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association while in Califor- 
nia. Mr. Collier said that western woods should 
be more extensively advertised thruout the East. 

From the time that they arrived in Seattle, on 
Feb. 17, until they left San Francisco, there 
was a continuous round of entertainment and 
education. Much practical benefit was derived 
from talks with Coast lumbermen and inspec- 
tion of mills, yards.and woods. This will be of 
mutual advantage in time to come. 

The special train arrived at Weed, Calif., at 
10:30 a. m., Feb. 26, and the members and their 
ladies were met by J. M. White, resident man- 
ager of the Weed Lumber Co., and his staff, 
and given the freedom of the big plant. C. 
Stowell Smith, secretary-manager of the Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, joined the party there and assisted in 
explaining the good points of California pine. 

The visitors saw the sash and door factory 
in operation on orders for eastern shipment. In 
the planing mill they made a careful inspection 
of the common grades of white pine, in which 
they were chiefly interested. A substantial 
luncheon was*served in the Hippodrome at 
Weed. J. M. White delivered an address. 

In the Weed Lumber Co.’s moving picture 
theater the film ‘‘From Tree to Trade’’ was 
exhibited, giving the visitors a good idea of 
logging and milling operations. The great 
steel-frame sawmill was inspected, altho it was 
closed for the winter. The yards with their 
large stocks of white pine were viewed with 
interest. : P 

On account of transportation difficulties a trip 
to the redwood mills was missed, but the re- 
tailers hope to see them at some future time. 
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OUT OF THE CLOUDS 
et us come out of the hills sometimes 
And walk in the level places, 
‘rom the cold, gray rocks where the climbers 


And look in the humble faces. 
i have often seen, when the path I trod, 
Qn the face of mortal the face of God. 


“et us come off of the heights sometimes 
And walk where the road is narrow, 

\Vith men too busy for creeds or crimes, 
Busy with seed and harrow— 

Where they plow and plant, where they sow and 


reap, w 
Where they work by day, and at night they 
sleep. 


Let us come out of the clouds sometimes 
And walk in the world below us; 

So proud we are of our sermons, rimes, 
So proud—and they never know us. 
We think our song is the song of men, 

But we sing the lord, not the citizen. 


Let us come out of the tow’r sometimes 
And walk where the fires are burning, 
The cottage fires, where the steeple chimes, 

And there is so much for learning. 
We talk so wise in our world apart, 
But we speak no word to the human heart. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 

NortH VERNON, IND.—This is the headquar- 
ters of the Platter boys. They have mills at 
Louisville, Ky., and Dyersburg, Tenn., where 
they make hardwood lumber, and here they 
make outdoor and indoor furniture. So the 
Platter boys manage to keep fairly busy. In 
addition O. R. is president of the Chamber of 
Commerce as well as secretary and treasurer of 
the lumber concern. ' 

This town is a great railroad center, and as 
it lies inside a triangle which includes Indiana- 
polis, Cincinnati and Louisville, it seems to have 
a future before it. 

A good and well known lumberman, former 
Senator Guthrie, of Dupont, now chairman of 
the State conservation commission, came down 
from Indianapolis for the Chamber of Com- 
meree meeting tonight, and in the afternoon we 
were taken out and shown some of the park 
possibilities of this vicinity. This is Senator 
Guthrie’s home neighborhood, and we wish the 
folks in ours thought as much of us as Guth- 

ic’s do of him. 





LOUISVILDE, Ky.—A quiet day in Louisville, 
which seems to have stood the shock of the con- 
s'itutional amendment marvelously well. We 
Co not, of course, refer to the woman’s suffrage 
/:nendment. 





CINCINNATI, OHI0O.—It was April, 1918, since 
we had been with the Ad club fellows, so it was 
‘ regular ‘‘home-coming.’’ We shall not soon 
‘orget this record breaking mob and its hurrah 
cud hospitality. 





_ InpIAnapouts, Inp.—The retail shoe men of 
the State packed the Riley Room tonight just 
as the retail lumbermen do in January, and here 
was a funny thing. They said they had been 
called the same hard names the retail lumber- 
men have been called, and with just as much 
eason. And the worst of it was they had been 
lled these names sometimes by retail !umber- 
men! 





Quincy, Inu.—Here is a well contained town 
“ith fine old houses and fine old families and 
vith an up and doing chamber of commerce. But 
‘hat we came down for especially was a meet- 
ing of the Men’s Brotherhood, an idea that 
other towns well might pattern. The men in 
town who belong to churches, whether Catholic 
or Protestant, have one brotherhood organiza- 
tion and are also inviting in the fellow who 


doesn’t belong to any church at all—not to 
preach to him but to brother him. 

We sat across from a Congregational preacher 
and next to us was'a Methodist preacher, and 
down the table a Catholic grocer. A Christian 
Scientist served the dinner. There were a lot 
of religions represented, but only one God. 





SoutH BrEnp, Inp.—The Northern Indiana & 
Southern Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation has become an institution—not an in- 
sane asylum or any such institution as that, but 
a regular thing, is what we mean. Along about 
the first of March, when the members of the 
Indiana and Michigan associations have recov- 
ered from the State conventions, they journey 
to South Bend and pun a little association en- 
thusiasm into those dealers who have the co- 
operative idea but not in a sufficiently violent 
form to induce them to journey to Grand Rap- 
ids or Indianapolis to the big show. 

The South Bend meeting has grown until it 
now commands the attendance of three hundred 
folks, a properly proportionate admixture of 
dealers and salesmen, according to the state 
of the market. Needless to say, the salesmen 
present on this occasion were numerous. It 
was a great day for the Scotch and the Irish, 
Beaver Board Campbell, of Buffalo, and Joe 
Farrell, of Goshen, of the Gosome Sash & Door 
Works, both making speeches which impressed 
us as being full of fresh food for thought. 

This year the women folks were present in 
even larger proportion than usual, and it was a 
pleasant sight to see. The program consisted of 
a luncheon at noon at which the new officers 
were elected and the speeches had. The rest 
of the day was given up to the mingling of the 
clan—and that was as important a part of 
the program as any other, and as full of possi- 
bilities of good. 





MoNESSEN, Psa.—W. H. Reese, lumberman, 
was the retiring president of the Board of 
Trade at its record-breaking annual banquet 
tonight, so we could scarcely resist the invita- 
tion to be present. Then again, Warren G. 
Harding was the orator last year, and look 
where Warren is now. 

The Monessen Board of Trade is unique in 
many ways. Service is entirely voluntary, 
there not even being a paid secretary. Just 
now they are boosting for one thousand mem- 
bers and expect to get them. 





PiyMmoutTH, Inp.—The Commercial Club, and 
Mrs. Commercial Club, jammed the Catholic 
Church dining-hall tonight in a great community 
meeting, with the one, and laudable, purpose of 
fellowship. 





GOSHEN, IND.—From Monessen to Goshen in 
twelve hours is not an easy matter, but it was 
aceomplished via a special train from Monessen 
to Pittsburgh, and the holding of the New York 
Central Pittsburgh-Toledo train. I: conse- 
quence we spent last evening with the Board 
of Trade in Monessen, and at noon today were 
inflicted on the Rotary Club by Joe Farrell, our 
fellow-orator at South Bend two days before. 
Then Joe motored us the ten miles from Goshen 
to Elkhart in something under twenty minutes, 
and five o’clock found us safe in Chicago. And 
we Americans take all this as a matter of 
course. 





RANDOM 


The more that Germany pays the more she 
will realize that war doesn’t. 


We didn’t observe how March came in, we 
were so busy wondering how our income tax 
blank was going to come out. 


And we want, personally, to thank President 
Stotlar for having said, in his opening address 
at the Illinois meeting, ‘‘solemnly to resolve.’’ 
Not many speakers could have resisted the op- 
portunity to split the infinitive. 



























WANTED—STOCKS 


Shares 

100 Frost Johnson Lumber Co. 
50 Tremont Lumber Co. 
75 Gulf Lumber Co. 

200 Chicago Lumber & Coal (Old) 
25 = = “ (New) 
50 Great Southern Lumber Co. 

100 Kirby Lumber Common & Pref. 

60 Chicago Mill & Lumber Com. & Pref. 
100 Savannah River Lumber Com.& Pref. 
40 Am. Timber Holding Com. & Pref. 
25 North American Timber Holding. 

25 Peavy- Byrnes Lumber Co. 


WANTED—BONDS 


$10,000 Delta Land & Lumber Co. 6’s 
5,000 Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. 6’s 
7,000 Shaver Lake Lumber Co. 5’s 
3,000 Great Southern Lumber Co. 6’s 
2,000 Gulf Lumber Co. 6’s 

20,000 Long Bell Lumber Co. 6’s 
5,000 Pacific Lumber Co. 6’s 
10,000 Parsons Pulp & Lumber Co.6’s 
4,000 Pickering Land & TimberCo. 6’s 
6,000 St. Lawrence Pulp & Lumber 6’s 
15,000 Union Lumber Co. 6’s 
8,000 Weed Lumber Co. 6’s 
9,000 Yosemite Lumber Co. 6’s. 


We specialize in seasoned 
Lumber Securities. 


Capital and Surplus $700,000 


CENTRAL BOND & MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


Investment Bankers 
208 S. La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
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Fire Insurance 
Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio 


Write for Details 
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600 


Rooms 


600 
Baths 





| Hotel Tuller 
[_ verRorr, MICH. nm 


$2.50 up, Single 
$4.50 up, Double 


Agents Sample Rooms $5.00 per day. 


: Old Colony Club 
Headquarters} Detroit Automobile Club 
in Detroit for) Motion Picture Exhibitor’s Ass. 
Detroit Transportation Club. 


Table D’Hote Dinner $1.50 and $1.75 
e Business Men’s Lunch .75 
Cc. 


afe A La Carte Men’s oe J 








Cafeteria 








SAWED 


S BAND 
OUTHERNI LARDWOODS 


—the kind ecomomical buyers have 
in mind right now. We manufacture 
high grade lumber and ship it when 
you want it. Try us. 


The Hendrix Mill & Lumber Co. 


MOUND CITY, ILLINOIS 











A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 





Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. — 


A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
biilding costs in actual Five agg and t¢ er 
tested it out before it was finally printed in boo 


* Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square, 
The same principle of cost per square can be applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the unit 
cost per square in its component members. 

The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
usefu: g barns 


BR. a in red Z. oh. x 2 Aa 
size 5% x 8% inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 





American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














The Cost of Growing Timber 4”, interestine exposition 
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ATR OF FREEDOM CREATED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 7.—An air of 
greater freedom already is apparent around the 
national capital following the inauguration of 
President. Harding. ~- 

The first day of Mr. Harding in the White 
House furnished all the evidence required to con- 
vince any Doubting Thomas that the day of 
one-man government is passed. 

More than half the members of the new cabi- 
net conferred with President Harding on the 
first day. Herbert Hoover, secretary of com- 
merce, the business department of the Govern- 
ment, spent more than an hour with the new 
Chief Executive. Other cabinet members did 
not tarry quite so long. 

But the door was open to them all and no for- 
mality was necessary for the cabinet member 
to get in. President Harding wants his offi- 
cial family to feel free to come at any time, 
and every cabinet member knows that the latch 
string is out for him. 

The action of Secretary of State Hughes in 


dispatching a new note to Costa Rica and. 


Panama, warning them again that hostilities 
which may threaten the independence of 
Panama, which was guaranteed by the United 
States, and the security of the great Panama 
Canal, can not be tolerated, served to convince 
everybody that the Harding administration is 
prepared from the outset to move quickly and 
effectively whenever action is required. 

Secretary Hughes, Secretary of War Weeks 
and Secretary of the Navy Denby talked over 
the Panama-Costa Rica situation with the Presi- 
dent and a decision was reached to send a 
friendly, but firm communication to Panama 
City and San José. Meanwhile, one of the last 
acts of the preceding administration was to 
order naval vessels to the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts of the two countries to protect Americans 
and American property and, incidentally, to em- 
phasize the identic notes dispatched to the 
two governments. 

While these notes were described as ultima- 
tums in published reports, that is not a fair 
characterization. They were couched in friend- 
ly language, pointing out the seriousness of the 
situation and declaring that the dispute between 
the two countries should be settled by other 
means than force. 

This action was a friendly warning to the 
Council of the League of Nations that the Mon- 
roe Doctrine is still functioning on this side of 
the Atlantic Ocean and that there is no occa- 
sion for the league injecting itself into the 
Panama-Costa Rica ruction. It was so con- 
strued by foreign diplomats here. 

Of course, if Costa Rica, which was the ag- 
gressor, should fail to heed the warning, fur- 
ther action will be necessary and will be taken 
without delay. 

The opening of the great iron gates at the 
north entrance to the White House grounds, 
which had been kept closed since the United 
States entered the world war, was a simple 
thing, but struck a resounding cord. Pedes- 
trians are trooping thru the White House 
grounds all day, and automobiles and other 
vehicles drive in at will and pass close to the 
presidential residence. Many persons stop in 
front of the White House in the hope of catch- 
ing a glimpse of the President or Mrs. Harding, 
and nobody says them ‘‘nay.’’ 

Greater freedom is observable in the execu- 
tive departments generally than in the outgo- 
ing regime and the disposition is to take the 
public into confidence to a noticeably greater 
degree. Even before the new regime has ad- 
justed itself the effect of the change is apparent 
and promises to grow with the passage of time. 

The cabinet is composed of successful, broad- 
gaged men, each responsikle for his own baili- 
wick and more than ready and willing to shoul- 
der that responsibility. Democratic simplicity 
is rapidly becoming an actuality. — 

The disposition already apparent is not un- 
necessarily to harass business and the people 


in general. This does not mean that the new 
administration will be any the less diligent 
in the enforcement of law, but that it will not 
follow narrow and restricted lines. The desire 
seems to be to have the freedom observable here 
= thruout the length and breadth of the 
and. 





MERCHANTS REDUCE EXPENSES 


Wasuineton, D. C., March 7.—It is re- 
that the domestic distribution department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
is receiving valuable information as to how 
merchants of the country are eutting down their 
expenses to meet the slump in pusiness. More 
than 15,000 letters of inquiry were sent out 
to wholesalers, jobbers, commission merchants 
and retailers, asking certain questions regarding 
their present overhead expenses and what they 
are doing to reduce them. 

A large. number of replies have been received. 
In almost every instance the writer is reducing 
his operating expenses so he can meet the pres- 
sure of the public for lower prices. 

Most of the writers state that workmen are 
more efficient than they were a year ago, when 
work was plentiful. Some firms have eliminated 
pay for overtime, while others state that the 
salaries of their officers have been lowered from 
25 to 50 percent. 

‘*We are weeding out the-drones and keep- 
ing our efficient men,’’ is quite’a typical reply 
to the question, ‘‘ Are you reducing the number 
of your employees?’’ In this connection one 





There never can be equality of rewards 
or possessions so long as the human plan 
contains varied talents and differing de- 
grees of industry and thrift, but ours 
ought to be a country free from great 
blotches of distressed ‘poverty. We 
ought to find a way to guard against the 
perils and penalties of unemployment.— 
PRESIDENT HARDING. 











man told of cutting down his force 44 percent 
and increasing his production 25 percent at the 
same time. Originally this man employed 
twenty-five men. When business depression 
came he reduced the force to twenty-two and 
production remained the same. He reduced his 
force a second time to fourteen men and his 
production jumped 25 percent. At the same 
time he reported a wage reduction of 30 percent. 

Some firms reported that they were not re- 
ducing wages of their old employees, but were 
hiring new men for less money. Others said 
they would not reduce wages until the cost of 
living dropped appreciably. 

Quite a common reply is, ‘‘ We are reducing 
the amount of our bonuses by 50 percent, and 
we are cutting down our commissions on sales. 

One merchant explained his method as fol- 
lows: 

We called our men together and laid our cards 
on the table. We had nothing to withhold. We 
told them we could not continue to do business 
with the present wage scale unless they became 
more efficient. By increasing their efficiency they 
made it possible for us to reduce our prices. 

Replies from all sections speak of a tighten- 
ing of credit, without any general reduction in 
volume. New accounts are being more closely 
scrutinized, and bills are reaching the hands of 
collectors a little sooner than when business 
was brisk. 

One question sent out was, ‘‘Have you re- 
duced your advertising space?’’ and the re- 
plies are about equally divided. A number of 
merchants report a reduction, while others say 
they are more careful in their advertising. 
surprisingly large number report that they have 
increased their advertising appropriations. 
They point out that advertising is a means of 
sales promotion, which should be pushed at this 
time especially. 
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CONSIDER TARIFF AND TAX MATTERS ““close of the session that the postal service has 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 8.—Following a 
prolonged conference at the White House last 
night, members of the Senate and House com- 
mittees which handle tariff and tax legislation 
today discussed the wisdom of passing an emier- 
gency tariff law soon after the special session 
is called, to be followed by tax revision and 
later by a permanént tariff. 

Senator Penrose; chairman of the committee 
on finance, and Representative Fordney, chair- 
man of the ways*@nd means committee, appar- 
ently are agreed that it would be well to first 
pass an emerge tariff measure in order to 
give agricultural “interests the relief they re- 
quire. 

Some members, however, favor passing a 
general tariff law as soon as possible and not 
bothering further with emergency legislation. 
Some members of both committees would like 
to see the tax laws revised before any tariff 
legislation is passed, holding that it would be a 
relatively simple matter to put thru a tax re- 
vision measure, while a general tariff is always 
complicated and cumbersome. 

President Harding is understood to have in- 
dicated that he does not favor rates in the pro- 
posed general tariff as high as those in the 
Payne-Aldrich law. Many manufacturers who 
favor a protective tariff have told the commit- 
tees that if the rates are made too high they 
may cause immediate retaliation by foreign 
countries which ought to be good customers of 
the United States. 

Senator Penrose declared today that his mind 
is open on the much talked of general sales tax, 
altho so far he has not brought himself to ap- 
prove it. 





FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS REDUCED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March_7.—The final sum- 
ming up of the appropriations for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1 shows that they are $898,- 
247,910.42 less than the aggregate of appropria- 
tions for the current fiscal year. The appropria- 
tions for the coming fiscal year are $1,453,485,- 
926.88 less than the aggregate of the official 
estimates transmitted to Congress. The figures 
include the amounts carried by the Army and 
Navy appropriation bills, both of which failed 
of final passage, the Army bill being hung up in 
conference, and the naval bill being defeated 
in the Senate by a filibuster led by the propon- 
ents of disarmament. 

These figures were prepared by Senator War- 
ren of Wyoming, chairman of the Senate com- 
mittee on appropriations. 

The total for the regular annual supply bills 
for the fiscal year 1921 were $2,254,544,592.78, 
while the total for 1922, including the Army and 
Navy bills was $2,174,997,281.64, a decrease of 
$79,547,311.14, 

The expenditures of the Government in per- 
manent and indefinite appropriations for the 
current year were $1,462,726,800.12, and for the 
next fiscal year $1,335,776,360.87. 

The great reduction came in the appropria- 
tions for the railréads which for the fiscal year 
1921 aggregated $800,000,000, and for which 
no appropriation is made for 1922. 

It was announce early in the last session that 
the official estimates, aggregated (including 
permanent and indefinite appropriations; in- 
terest on the publie debt ete.) $5,259,515,574.60, 
against total appropriations for 1922 of $3,- 
$96,029,647.72. 

The big reductions were made without re- 
ducing the aggregate appropriations for some 
of the executive departments below the figures 
appropriated for the current fiscal year. With- 
out exception, however, the estimates were 
slashed. As finally passed the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill carried $4,691,475 more than was 
appropriated for the current fiscal year. The 
postoffice appropriation bill carried $69,622,- 
852 more than last year, which was a reduction 
from the estimates submitted by Mr. Burleson. 
The amount appropriated for the postal service 

during the next fiscal year was $574,057,552. It 
was declared by Chairman Good of the House 
committee on appropriations that the increase 
in the postoffice bill was rendered necessary be- 
cause the business of the service had increased 
19 percent. Incidentally he announced at the 





ceased to be self-supporting and the deficit for 
the current fiscal year is estimated between $50,- 
000,000 and $80,000,000. 

Whilé business men do not like’ to see huge 
deficits, they do want an efficient postal service, 
and will be pleased to note that Will H. Hays, 
the new postmaster general, announced at the 
outset of his administration that he proposes 
to make the service efficient rather than attempt 
economies to wipe out the deficit at the expense 
of efficiency. 





DOMESTIC PROBLEMS FIRST 


WasuHineTon, D. C., March 7. — President 
Harding demonstrated conclusively at a pro- 
longed White House conference tonight attended 
by Senate and House leaders that he is more 
interested by far in solving domestic problems 
and getting the good old U. S. A. back to nor- 
mal than in finding a solution for the ills of 
Europe and the world in general. 

After midnight, when the guests had depart- 
ed, President Harding himself met assembled 
newspaper men and went over the entire confer- 
ence, which was called by him primarily for the 
purpose of discussing the legislative program for 
the extraordinary session of the new Congress, 
which, he said, would not be called earlier than 
April 4. It may be called a week or so later. 

Mr. Harding has no disposition to overlook 
pressing~international matters, some of which 
must be attended to at once, but his first con- 
cern is to see America started well in the direc- 
tion of normal. 

The tariff and taxation occupied a lot of 
time in the conference, as well as the date for 
the special session. Some senators and repre- 
sentatives were anxious to have the session con- 
vened before April 1: 

Mr. Harding told newspaper men frankly that 
the conference did not determine finally wheth- 
er the tariff or revision of the tax laws should 
take precedence in the special session. This 
question is to be determined after the chairmen 
and members of the finance and ways and 
means committees have made a canvass of their 
respective houses and ascertained the consensus. 

Many similar conferences will be held before 
the speciail session begins. The President is 
convinced that it is much better to go over the 
situation in advance than to let the program 
wait until the special session is convened, which 
would delay progress very considerably. 

Close codperation between the executive and 
legislative branches of government was the slo- 
gan at the conference, the first to be held at 
the White House since Mr. Harding assumed 
office. The Republican President wants to make 
an early start in the direction of redeeming 
the promises made by him and his supporters 
in the presidential campaign. 

Many senators and representatives who were 
not present at the dinner and conference tonight 
will be called into conference by the President 
before the special session starts. Those present 
tonight were the party leaders and. chairmen of 
important committees, and the discussion mere- 
ly broke the ice for a general program. 

Lack of codperation between the executive 
and legislative branches unquestionably was 
the largest factor in bringing about the impasse 
which held the center of the stage so long. 


MORE MONEY FOR FORESTRY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 8.—The Forest 
Service has its plans pretty well laid out for 
fire protection work in codperation with the 
States under the increased funds provided by 
Congress. As finally passed by Congress $400,- 
000 was allowed for fire prevention work under 
the Weeks law. This is an increase of $275,000 
over the appropriation for the current year. 

The agricultural bill also carried an increase 
of about $250,000 over current appropriations 
for fire prevention and fire fighting in the na- 
tional forests, making an aggregate increase in 
the two items of $525,000... 

The Forest Products Laboratory at Madison 
likewise did much better than usual, $325,000 
being provided for this item, an increase of 
about $100,000. 

When the bill passed the House it carried 
$1,000,000 for additional purchases of land. 








335,000,000 Cubic Feet 
National Forest Timber 


and Pulpwood 


FOR SALE. 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT—All the mer- 
chantable dead timber standing or down, 
and all the live timber marked or designated 
for cutting on an area embracing about 
150,000 acres on the west side of Admiralty 
Island, extending from Young Bay on the 
northeast side of the island across to the 
head of Hawk Inlet, and thence southerly 
along the west side of the island to Koots- 
nahoo Inlet and Mitchell Bay, Tongass Na- 
tional Forest, Alaska, estimated to be 335,- 
000,000 cubic feet, approximately equivalent 
to 3,350,000 cords, more or less, of Sitka 
spruce, hemlock and other species of tim- 
ber, approximately 8&5 per cent hemlock. 

STUMPAGE PRICES—Lowest rates consid- 
ered, $0.60 per 100 cubic feet for Sitka spruce 
and Alaska cedar and $0.30 per 100 cubic 
feet for hemlock and other species. Rates 
to be readjusted every five years. 


DEPOSIT—With bid $10,000, to be applied on 
the purchase price, refunded, or retained 
in part as liquidated damages, according to 
the conditions of sale. 

FINAL DATE FOR BIDS—Sealed bids will 
be received by the District Forester Port- 
land, Oregon, up to and including June 3, 
1921. 

The right to reject any and all bids is re- 
served. 


Before bids are submitted full information 
concerning the character of the timber, con- 
ditions of sale, deposits, and the submission 
of bids should be obtained from the District 
Forester, Portland, Oregon, or the District 
Forester, Ketchikan, Alaska. 
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WANTED 


| Climax Basket Bottoms: 
1,000,000 pes. 7-16x634x16” 
1,000,000 pcs. 3-8 x434x12” | 





Yates Lumber Company 
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PENN YAN, N.Y. | 











PLAN IDEAS THAT SELL HOUSE BILLS 


Sell more homes complete and increase your profits by influ- 
encing tastes for better homes in your community. Our 1921 
ART PLAN BOOKS are “ ard equipment in the service 
departments of thousands of modern ya! junga- 
lews’”’ contain 50 splendid examples of large and small bunga- 
lows of unique and artistic design. ‘‘Modern Homes’’ is a 

of larger id of distinction and beauty; all proved 
practical, suited ta any climate; either book postpaid $1 or 
both for $1.50. Send today; newest and best home ideas in 
America. Blue Prints of any home supplied at small cost. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON CO., INC., Building Department, 


1010 First National Bank Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


BURT E. STEENSON 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 
WISCONSIN 








WHITEWATER 
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It's Easy 
To Sell 


lumber manufactured 
right, graded right, 
shipped right and 
plainly stamped with 
the manufacturer's 
trade mark as is our 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO, 
ave 


RETT, Wass. 


Vertical Grain and Flat Grain 


Fir Flooring 


Yetial FTR STEPPING fin 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap. 





Straight or mixed car orders solicited. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, EVERETT, WASH. 

















MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS , 
( _PAC 1FIC COAST LUMBER PRODUCTS 


EUGENE OREGON 










ANE County, Oregon (of which Eugene is the county 
seat) is credited with having sufficient standing tim- 
ber to equal the annual cut of all the saw mills in the 
United States; an eloquent reason for the establish- 


our ee 4 a evra — — we make ship- 
ments v ranscontinental routes upon basis ‘of Port- 
land (common Coast) freight rates. i ‘. a 
Lumbermen visiting the Portland district are invi 
to call at our Eugene offices to get en nee 
gene is but a five-hour (and pleas- 
ant) ride from Portland. 


SHIPMENTS 


PROMPT MILL 
VIA ALL TRANSCONTINENTAL LINES 





‘LONG FIR JOISTS — 


Granite 
Falis, 


ano BIG TIMBERS 2 


WASHINGTON FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
RED. CEDAR SHINGLES 


mcARDs: «HB. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








SEATTLE 


| hie : Adlon Aneadbae Ga.) 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Manufacturers 
FIR, HEMLOCK and CEDAR LUMBER 
CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 
































C.C. Bronson LumberCo. 


West Coast Forest Products 


Western Hemlock 


A SPECIALTY 
Red Cedar Siding & Shingles 








723-24 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 








CONFERENCE ON HARDWOOD RATES 


MEMPHIS, TENN.,: March 9.—Following a 
meeting of the executive committee of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association at which 
acceptances were read from railroad officials, it 
was decided to issue a definite call for the con- 
ference of railroad officials and members of the 
association on rate adjustment to be held at the 
Hotel Gayoso March 15, at 10 o’clock. 

The following railroad officials have signified 
their intention of participating in the confer- 
ence: 

Illinois Central—C. H. Markham, president; 
B. F. Bowes, vice president, and D. W. Longstreet, 
traffic manager. Southern Railway—Fairfax Har- 
rison, president, and Lincoln Green, vice president. 
Missouri Pacific—B. F. Bush, president, and S. D. 
Perkins, vice president. St. Louis Southwestern 
(Cotton Belt)—J. M. Herbert, president, and J. D. 
Watson, general traffic manager. Nashville, * 
Chattanooga & St. Louis—W. R. Cole, president. 
Norfolk & Western—J. D. Maher, president. Louis- 
ville & Nashville—A. D. Smith, ‘vice president. Ala- 
bama & Vicksburg—L. A. Jones, president. Chesa- 
peake & Ohio—W. J. Harahan, president. 


The association, thru James E. Stark; Wal- 
ter L. Wellford, chairman of the rate adjust- 
ment committee; S. M. Nickey, president, and ° 
other prominent members and officials, will make 
a strenuous effort at this conference to show 
the railroad men that the very life of the south- 
ern hardwood industry is dependent on such an 
adjustment in freight rates as will permit a free 
movement of forest products to market and as 
will, at the same, furnish profitable tonnage to 
the interested carriers. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the 
association, left last night for a conference with 
lumbermen connected with the association in 
the New Orleans territory. Thruout the Iast 
ten days, the association has been busy obtain- 
ing data with which to substantiate its claims. 





NORTHERN LOG INCREASE OPPOSED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 8.—The Holt Lumber 
Co. has filed a brief with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Investigation & Suspension Docket 
No. 1,268—Increased Rates on Logs from Balti- 
more, Mich., to Oconto and Stiles, Mich. The 
Holt company operates a sawmill at Oconto and 
ships logs from Ontanagon County, Michigan. The 
timber is located between the Duluth, South Shore 
& Atlantic Railway line and that of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul.- The carriers propose to 
increase the rate on logs from $5.40 per thousand 
feet (minimum 4,000 feet per car) to 10 cents per 
hundred pounds (minimum 50,000 pounds). Dur- 
ing the hearing Feb. 21 defendants announced that 
the proposed 10-cent rate was an error and stated 
they desired to make it 11 cents. 

The ‘protestant submits that the carriers in this 
proceeding have failed to show that the present 
rate is unreasonably low or that it would work 
great damage’ to defendants if not increased. 

In a brief filed by the carriers it is contended 
that they clearly have justified the proposed in- 
crease in the rate. 





TWO PETITIONS FOR REHEARING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 8.—The Waccamaw 
Lumber Co. has filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a petition for rehearing in Docket No. 
9,802, involving the Atlantic Coast Line, Director 
General and others. The commission in its formal 
opinion found that complainant was entitled to 
reparation on certain shipments of lumber.  In- 
structions were given to prepare a statement of 
the exact amount.due under Rule 5 and submit it 
to the carrier for checking. Complainant claims 
to have filed the statement March 2, 1920, sub- 
mitting at the same time the original bills of 
lading. The expense bills were not submitted be- 
cause they had been lost or destroyed, hut they 
are declared to have no evidential value. Com- 
plainant states that the Atlantic Coast line re- 
fused, and still refuses, to check the statement. 

The same situation is presented in a petition 
filed by the North Carolina Lumber Co. in Docket 
No. 8,897 (Sub. 1) and by the Whiteville Lumber 
Co., No. 8,897 (Sub. 2). In both instances it is 
claimed the Atlantic Coast Line has refused, and 
still refuses, to check the reparation statement, 
which was submitted to the carriers in August, 


1918, together with the bills of lading and some 
of the paid expense bills. 





CHECKING NEW WEST COAST RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 8.—The proposed 
reductions in rates on lumber from the Pacific 
coast announced by the western carriers are 
now being checked. These rates, of course, wil! 
be subject to protest and may be suspended by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. If per 
mitted to become effective, they still will be 
subject to attack by formal complaint in the 
event that associations covering other sections 
of the country feel they are entitled to a: 
equal measure of relief. 

Lack of harmony may result in failure of 
the reductions proposed by the western carriers 
to go thru. 

The question of divisions is understood t 
have been one important factor in the decision 
of the Central Freight Association lines not tc 
todperate in reducing rates on lumber. from 
the west Coast. For example, the statement wa 
made that the western lines proposed a division 
of 15 percent on the portion of the haul involv 
ing 25 percent of the aggregate expense. Th: 
offer of a more generous division might produc: 
the desired codperation so far as Central Freigh‘ 
Association lines are concerned. 

The question of reduced rates on lumber is 
being quite generally discussed by associatio: 
officers and lumbermen. Many feel that the 
rates must come down if lumber is to move 
freely and help along the spring building boom 
when it-gets a good start. The announced r 
ductions by the western roads followed confer 
ences between representatives of the shippers 
and the carriers. Presumably the same course 
is being followed by lumbermen and their rep- 
resentatives in other sections of the country. 


INTRASTATE WOOD RATES DECISION 


PorRTLAND, Or®B., March 5.—The Public Servic: 
Commission of Oregon has just_issued its decision 
Ne. 690, in regard to increased wood rates shown 
in Henry’s Tariff 15-A, which was to become ef 
fective Dec. 1, 1920, but was suspended. 

The commission covers the wood question, es 
pecially slabwood, in a very comprehensive repo: 
dwelling upon the economic value, competitive fea 
tures, rate changes, fuel wood prices, tonnage and 
revenue, short haul traffic and uniformity. The 
commission condemns the proposed increases and 
finds the present rates are unreasonable and dis- 
criminatory. 

The Washington State Public Service Commis- 
sion still has wood rates under consideration, and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has not ren- 
dered its decision on interstate rates yet. 





ASK LOWER SOUTHERN PINE RATES 


St. Louris, Mo., March 7.—In view of the fact 
that the Pacific coast lines have sent out official 
notice that their rates on lumber from the Pacific 
Northwest to Chicago, Omaha, the Twin Cities and 
intermediate points will be reduced 7 cents, the 
southern pine interests, it was learned here today, 
are making a similar demand on the Southwestern 
and Southeastern lines for a reduction in the rates 
on southern pine. 


WASHINGTON LOG RATE HEARING 


Smatrip, WasH., March 5.—A hearing for the 
readjustment of log rates in the State of Wash- 
ington will be held before the public service com- 
mission, Olympia, April 11. First set for March 
16, the hearing was set forward on account of 
congested calendar and the limited time for ship- 
pers and carriers to assemble data. 

Increase in local freight rates, aggregating an 
advance of more than 25 percent in the present 
class rate tariff from Seattle to Portland, Ore., 
will be included in a new tariff to be filed this 
month by S. J. Henry, agent of the North Pacific 
Coast Freight Bureau, on behalf of the Northern 
Pacific, Great Northern, Oregon-Washington and 
Milwaukee lines. Traffic officials say present rates 
are abnormally low, on the theory of water com- 
petition, existing in fact only between Seattle and 
points north to Vancouver, B. C., which rates will 
not be disturbed. Local jobbers say they will lose 
trade to competitors in California and the Hast if 
the proposed rates go into effect. 
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TO CUT WAGES 20 PERCENT 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 9.—Local contractors 
identified with the Memphis Builders’ Exchange 
decided, at a meeting held last night, to ‘‘stand 
pat’? on the proposed reduction of 20 percent 
in the wages of all crafts identified with the 
building industry in this city. This action was 
taken on recommendation of the labor commit- 
tee of the exchange. The proposed reductions 
are to become effective April 1, when present 
contracts expire and when new contracts are 
prepared for the ensuing twelve months. 

The building trades unions have not yet indi- 
eated their position. 


TO GET BUSINESS, GO AFTER IT 


The above caption reflects, in condensed 
form, the message of a 4-page advertisement 
of the Beaver Board Companies appearing in 
this issue. Altho an advertisement it may well 
be doubted whether anywhere in. this entire 
issue may be found a more vital message for 
lumber retailers, nor one which will better re- 
ward careful reading and study. The four 
pages, each headed with the emphatic state- 
ment that ‘‘The Way to Get Business is to Go 
After-It,’’ is one of the best and most forceful 
treatises upon retail salesmanship that has come 
to the attention of this writer in a long time. 
The. beauty of it is that it does not stop simply 








Do you know the facts 
about building costs? 


Do you know that lumber and building macerals are down? 

Have you talked to us lately about building? 

De you know how reasonably you can make needed repairs, 
build your new home, or remodel your old one? 

Better get in touch with the situation at once. 

The tag busiding program that was expected in 1920 failed to de- 
velop. The manufacturers were caught with too large stocks, and 
were forced to turn them over at almost cost 

We can show you a substantial saving on every item in our line. 

But it’s only fair to tell you this condition may be only tem- 
porary The country 1s short more than a million homes. Our own 
city 18 short (insert number) homes. When people begin to do this 
long delayed building, demand will increase rapidly, creating another 
shortage of materials, and prices will advance again. 

Hf you are planning to build, remodel, or repair, come in and let 
us give you figures. Then when we show yowthe actual savings 
over last years prices and show you how favorably present costs 
compare with those of 1914, make your own decision 


Get wp touch with us today 


Your name and address Snee 
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with stating the axiom that the way to get 
ousiness is to go after it, but proceeds to out- 
ine and illustrate twenty-five or more sensible, 
practicable ways by which any retailer may in- 
crease his business. It is not purposed here 
to describe or even to mention specifically any 
of these plans and methods. To do so would 
‘‘take the edge’’ from the message, which 
every retailer ought to read for himself, as- 
similate, and act upon. To those who do so 
there will undoubtedly come the rewards that 
1921 has in store for ‘‘fighters,’’—and for 
fighters only. 

While upon this subject the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN can not refrain from mentioning 
and commending a set of six advertisements 
which the Beaver Board Companies have pre- 
pared for the use of retailers. These. adver- 
tisements are not designed to ‘‘boost’’ the 
companies’ products, but are timely announce- 
ments suitable for the use of any retailer who 
is endeavoring to stimulate immediate building 
and repair work. No cuts are used in these 
advertisements, the ‘‘attentiorf getting’’ quality 
being secured by strong, simple, dignified typo- 
graphical display, which any printer can readily 
follow, thus securing the same striking appear- 
ance that the originals possess. In order to give 
an idea of the attractive and well balanced 
typography of this series of advertisements as 
well as to show how forcefully yet tersely the 
arguments for immediate building are stated, 


one of the advertisements is reproduced here- 
with, of course much reduced in size. The 
original advertiséments are four newspaper 
columns wide and ten and one-half inches deep. 
They of course can be set to occupy any desired 
space.. Retailers will do well to write the 
dealers’ service department of the Beaver Board 
Companies, Buffalo, N. Y., for this set of ad- 
vertisements and run them in their local papers. 


STARTS NEW FLOORING MILL 


CONNEAUTVILLE, Pa., March 7.—Announce- 
ment has just been made that the Ross Hard- 
wood Flooring & Lumber Co., which is a suc- 
cessor to the Simplex Lumber Co., of this place, 
will start its new flooring mill at Mercer, Pa., 
today, March 7. At this new flooring mill the 
Ross Hardwood Flooring & Lumber Co. will 
manufacture }$x214-inch oak, maple and beech 
flooring. Associated with the Ross company 
are C. V. Ross, Grove City, Pa., W. E. Averill, 
Mercer, Pa., and the Simplex Manufacturing 
Co., of this place. 


NEW INLAND EMPIRE WHOLESALERS 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 5.—A new wholesale 
concern that will engage in business in Spokane, 
the members of which are old and well known lum- 
bermen, is Wendorf & Rogers, with offices at 1320 
Old National Bank Building. A. W. Wendorf and 
G. A. Rogers are the members of the firm, and it is 
their intention to carry on a general wholesale 
lumber business in the various Inland Empire 
forest products, including cedar posts and poles. 
Mr. Wendorf has for the last twelve years been 
manager of the Milwaukee Land Co.’s lumber 
department at St. Joe, Idaho, and has had a life- 
long experience in the manufacturing and market- 
ing of lumber. G. A. Rogers was with the Wallace- 
Ballord Lumber Co., Minneapolis, as its Spokane 
manager for ten years, severing that connection 
several years ago to engage in the manufacturing 
business for himself, with mills at Ione and Cusick, 
Wash. He still retains these interests. The new 
concern, besides handling the output of its own 
affiliated mills and that of two large Inland Empire 
mills, for whom it will act as selling agent, will do 
a general wholesale business as stated. T. R. Belt, 
formerly sales manager of the Milwaukee Land Co., 
will serve as sales manager for the new firm. 


‘LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 5.—One week old, the 
son of Art Bevan, shingle branch expert, is her- 
alded as a wonderful youngster. The child is 
3630-gram. His distinctive mark is said to be a 
bunch of shingles superimposed over a large red 
diamond bearing the legend “Rite-Grade In- 
spected,” which, Art says, goes to show that the 
child is high class, fully up to grade. The boy has 
exactly forty hairs, twenty on each side of the 
head—clearly an indorsement of the 20/20 pack. 
The Bevan association has decided that the young- 
ster shall go thru life as Donald Thuya Plicata 
Bevan—“Donald” coming from the godfather, 
Donald Has-His-Own-Way Clark, secretary of the 
shingle branch. Art, the daddy, who is a student 
of hydroscopicity, has submitted his son to a lab- 
oratory test, and has found that while hydro- 
scopicity exists, the reverse: of that quality is 
noticeable at present. 
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NEW GENERAL SALES MANAGER 


ATLANTA, Ga., March 7.—H. M. Pratt, who 
formerly was manager of the New Orleans (La.) 
office of the Southern Iron & Equipment Co., of 
this city, has been appointed general sales man- 
ager of the company and is now located at its 
general offices here. Mr. Pratt has been succeeded 
at the New Orleans office by A. C. Wood, who 
formerly was assistant manager. 

Mr. Pratt has been connected with the Southern 
Iron & Equipment Co. for fifteen years and during 
that time from a start as office boy he has climbed 
up to the position he now holds. He is widely 
known thruout the southwestern territory by lum- 
bermen and industrial enterprises, as he has trav- 
eled extensively thru Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas, Texas, Oklahoma and even into Mexico. 

The Southern Iron & Equipment Co. handles rail- 
way equipment, logging and contractors’ equipment 
and almost any class of equipment in the rolling 
stock line, It also operates a large foundry. It 
has been in business at Atlanta, Ga., for the last 
thirty years and now has one of the largest and 
most modern plants in the country for rebuilding 
the above class of equipment. 
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Panama 


Brand 


Red Cedar 
Siding & 
. Shingles 
made from one of the finest stands 


of Red Cedar Timber in the State 
of Washington. 


Panama Cedar Siding 


in the ‘‘Clear’’ grade is strictly clear 
and perfectly manufactured. 


Panama Shingles 


are full thickness, the butts are 
smooth and even and the paeking is 
very carefully done. 


Panama Shingles Are 
“ Rite-Grade Inspected” 


Write us for prices 
and full particulars 


John McMaster 
Shingle Co., Was 


Wash. 




















Established 1891 


Carstens & Earles 


(INCORPORATED) 
Pioneer Shippers of - 
Douglas Fir cress rise 
Western Spruce 
Western Hemlock 
Red Cedar 
Spars—Timbers— _ 
Lumber all Grades 
Box Shooks 
Red Cedar Shingles 


always in transit. 





Wire Our Expense. 




















Seattle, Washington 
Mixed Cars— F IR 
from the Pacific Coast will | Siding, Ceiling, 
save you money. Let us pow en 
prove it. — 
Our MATCHLESS BRAND | HEMLOCK 
CLEARS always satisfy. Boards, Shiplap. 
John D.Collins ¥%,, | CEDAR 
FAT Lumber Co. >. ee 
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SPECIFY 


| “iBRUEEINEIR” | 


( Pronounced “Beaner’” ) 


Spruce Finish 


The Eclat of Pacific Coast Spruce 


1x4 and Wider—6’ to 20’ B and Better, 
Kiln Dried & S4S always carried in stock 


Made only by 


RUEHNER LUMBER COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, 
1508, 1509, 1510 Yeon Building, 


PORTLAND, OREGON 

















THE BVERBITS. 


CHICAGO OFFICE — iionigs 2 
1414 GREAT NORTHERN BLDG 


: TIBER CO. 

ee) TTY 1257 NW Bek Bldg. 
PORTLAND. 

OREGON 


JOuINSon 1 N Ley 






CAR AND CARGO SHIPPERS 


r > 
Flooring, Drop Siding, Ceiling, 
FIR Boards, Ties, Dimension, 


SPRUCE 


Boards, Dimension, 
Ceiling, Drop Sid- 
ing, Flooring, Lath. 


HEMLOCK 
CEDAR ven lis 


Lumber. 
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It will pay you to get our prices on Douglas Fir 


Timbers, Plank 
and Dimension 
Red Cedar — 


Wire at our expense—No 


= PPE 





601-2 Couch Bidg., 
PORTLAND, OREGON o 














Tote-Road 
and Trail 


Superbly illustrat- 
ed in colors by 
Oliver Kemp, and - 
filled from cover 
to cover with 
songs of the saw 
and ax. 


$1.50 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 


431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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Industrial Warfare in Australia 


{The efficiency of the postal service between 
Australia and this country is evidenced by the delay 
in the transmission of this correspondence. The 
article is dated Dec. 24, 1920—and verifying the 
accuracy of this dating, the postmark on the en- 
hia —. ——- it reads “24 Dec, 20-12.15 
AM”— was received = the AMBRICAN 
faameoe aa the morning of March 8. It 7 
readily apparent what a tremendous obstacle to 
commercial intercourse between the two countries 
this sort of postal service is. This article, as 
have several previous ones from Australia, — 
the immense difficulties which that country is hav- 
ing with its radical labor; and without doubt it is 
these difficulties that are largely, if not wholly, 
responsible for a piece of mail arriving at its desti- 
nation in this country two and a half months after 
it was mailed in Australia.—EpITOR.] 


PpertTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, Dec. 24.—The year 
is closing with almost a labor cataclysm—indeed 
the people of the Commonwealth have begun to 
look upon the festival season as one of bitter in- 
dustrial warfare. Every year just at the threshold 
of the holidays some big union or other—generally 
a key industry or important public service—will 
fancy itself due for a substantial advance in pay, 
and will put the pistol at the public head or it 
shall not travel or feed or enjoy itself. This time 
it is the stewards of the coastal fleets, who think 
the time has come for a very short day and a very 
long pay. They are getting $60 to $75 per month, 
and delightful menus aboard, for some fifty to sixty 
hours per week; but they are now demanding on 
to $100 per month and 44 hours, so the difficulties 
of steamship owners can well be imagined. But 
on top of that they are asking for a daily menu 
fit for a millionaire—including asparagus and 
savories, on the principle that what’s good for the 
saloon gander is a fair thing for the fo’castle goose. 
Shipping has, on the eve of Christmas, come to an 
end all round the Commonwealth coast, including 
one or two American liners—like the big S. 8S. 
Niagara, which runs to Vancouver—and the holiday 
traffic is shattered. But the losses of the com- 
munity do not count with these modern buccaneers. 
Some day the Federal authorities will discover 
there is such a word in the dictionary as deporta- 
tion, but not until then will this harassed bit of 
the world get any industrial peace. _ Already the 
strike (tho but a week old) has thrown thousands 
of workers idle and the list grows daily. 


The Tariff Question 


There is a strong movement again in the soft- 
wood trade, and reports from Sydney and Mel- 
bourne show a decided return to the use of the 
lighter lumbers, with the result .that the home 
producer grows keener.on getting Governmental as- 
sistance in the way of duties, but nothing has de- 
veloped yet on that head nor are the prospects very 
bright of any immediate interference with the 
tariff as at present before the House. The session 
has temporarily closed over the holidays without 
the tariff being touched, but the newspapers and 
political organizations are said to be pulling 
strongly in the direction of tariff business early 
in the new session. The Government has shown a 
disposition of late to listen to demands for higher 
duties, and a case in point may be cited, Until 
very recently calcium carbide was imported from 
Europe and came in at a nominal amount of duty. 
Then it was found ‘that it could be produced in 
Tasmania, and a factory was duly established. This 
factory did rather well until the European supply 
was able to restore itself and secure shipping, and 
a cut-throat competition started, which bid fair 
to strangle the Tasmanian business. Then the Gov- 
ernment yielded to popular clamor in Tasmania to 
save its infant industry and it planked on a 
stiffish duty, but fixed the retail price of the local 
product and prohibited the. importation of the for- 
eign product except on special license—which of 
course won’t.be granted. Some people imagine 
that with such a precedent the Government might 
attempt a similar thing in other directions, even in- 
cluding lumber; but lumber being so universally 
in demand no Government would dare to play that 
sort of hanky-panky politics with it. Calcium 
carbide has a very limited market—and can be 
fooled with. 


Judge Who Staggered Australia Resigns 

A personal quarrel between Prime Minister 
Hughes and Judge of the Federal Arbitration Court 
Higgins has led the latter to resign. But before 
doffing his industrial robes he has shown his spleen 
in a staggering fashion in the Timber Workers’ 
case which was before him. Years ago Judge 
Higgins was said to have been aspirant for min- 
isterial honors in the Government of a great Aus- 
tralian, Alfred Deakin, but there were so many 





to oblige that Higgins had to be left out of the 
team. However, a judgeship was going in the new 
arbitration court. and Higgins was elevated to it. 
From the yery outset his strong radical opinions 
found vent in awards that always staggered the 
employers whoever they were, and in time he be- 
gan to be dubbed the uncrowned king of Australia. 
His awards have very materially and seriously 
affected the commercial life of this continent. 
There was never a movement among the unionists 
that did not gain his sympathy, and too often his 
practical support, so that when they began to 
move for a shorter working week they found Hig- 
gins listening to them like an indulgent father. 
He made the hours in the timber workers’ case 
the test of all industrial periods in Australia. 
The Timbers Workers demanded a 44-hour week— 
eight hours for five days and four for Saturday— 
and to give some sort of judicial balance to things 
he called upon all and sundry in other trades to 
come along and show cause why he should not 
grant it, as men nowadays required lots more 
leisure if they were to improve the race. After a 
farcical inquiry Judge Higgins gave the forty-four 
hours and thus not only upheld his industrial 
kingship but has shown the Prime Minister that, 
altho he is going from the court, he can leave his 
mark behind him to some purpose. Higgins also 
granted the timber workers the weekly wage; that 
is, provided a man is always available for work he 
can secure a full week’s pay whether he is employed 
or not. The onus is on the sawmiller to see that 
he is employed. If ever there was encouragement 
to malingering this is just it, and experience is 
proving that the fears of the sawmillers were well 
grounded; in the few weeks that the award has 
operated thousands of pounds have been paid for 
nothing. But the most staggering blow the saw- 
millers have met with is that Higgins ordered 
retroactive pay back to February, 1919. Imagine 
the position of the millers having to find tens of 
thousands of pounds to cover a period over which 
orders have been produced and sold and paid for. 
There is only one possible remedy—to add it on to 
what has to be produced and sold. Anyhow, 
Higgins is going, and the Prime Minister’s new 
industrial scheme looks much more reasonable—it 
proposes to establish special courts to deal with 
special subjects and not leave everything from the 
making of a toothpick to a blast furnace to one 
judge. 





Spain and Portugal as Lumber Markets 


Spain, under normal conditions, requires about 
500,000,000 board feet annually to supply its needs 
for lumber and forest products, according to Amer- 
ican Trade Commissioner Nelson C. Brown in a 
special report on the market just published by the 
Bureau of Foreign and. Domestic Commerce of the 
Department of Commerce. Limited native produc- 
tion necessitates large imports. Of the imported 
supply, amounting to about 348,000,000 board feet 
in 1918, the countries bordering on the Baltic fur- 
nished about half. The. United States supplied 
about 75,000,000 feet, most of which was southern 
pine and the remainder largely red gum and white 
oak. 

“There was a great expansion in the demand for 
lumber prior to the war, particularly for American 
woods,” says the trade commissioner, who points 
to the fact that “before 1900 practically no Amer- 
ican hardwoods had been brought to Spain, where- 
as in 1914 about 12,000,000 board feet of hard- 
woods were imported from the United States.” 
“In the two years from 1912 to 1914 the exports 
of southern pine lumber from this country to Spain 
increased nearly 100 percent,” he states. He is of 
the opinion that there is a “distinct opportunity 
not only for pine but for a greater variety of Amer- 
ican woods.” 

In discussing the market in Portugal the trade 
commissioner states that while import tariff regu- 
lations and domestic supplies somewhat restrict 
lumber imports, the market is worth more than 
passing consideration, as is substantiated by im- 
ports of 25,000,000 board feet, of which about 
9,000,000 was southern pine. 

Trade Commissioner Brown’s report is based on 
extensive investigations conducted in southern 
Europe in behalf .of various lumber associations 
and the Department of Commerce. It is about 
151 pages in length and was published by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce for the 
benefit of American lumbermen interested in export 
possibilities. The report describes the kinds of 
lumber imported, quality, dimensions and sizes, 
gives standards of measure for purchase and dis- 
tribution etc. Merchandising methods, opportuni- 
ties for increasing American sales, domestic pro- 
duction and its influence on imports, use of lumber 
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and woodusing industries are also subjects which 
réceive special attention. 

The report is known as Special Agents’ Series 
No. 201—“Lumber Markets of Spain and Portugal.” 
Copies can be purchased for 35 cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., and from the district 
and codperative offices of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce located in different cities. 


Dull Lumber Market in Japan 


The Japanese market is glutted with North 
American lumber, reports A. E. Bryan, Canadian 
trade commissioner in Yokohama, to the Canadian 
Department of Trade and Commerce. He says 
that the stocks of imported Douglas fir in the vari- 
ous trade centers were estimated to be as follows 
on Dec. 1, 1920: 





Tokyo and Yokohama......... 12,000,000 ft. B.M. 
Robe Qn@ Osa... cei ccceccces 12,000,000 ft. B.M. 
a era rr ee ee ee 3,600,000 ft. B.M. 
DOMGR <p. Cedccccussevsenescs 7,200,000 ft. B.M. 


“This is said to be the greatest accumulation of 
stock ever tied up in this country and it will un 
doubtedly be some months before any noticeable 
demand is felt,’’ reports Mr. Bryan, continuing: 

Owing to the inactivity in the building trades 
and in the construction of wooden ships, the quan- 
tity consumed during the coming year will certainly 
be much smaller than has been the case during the 
last two or three years, and those “in the know” 
state-that no new orders will be placed from 
side for some two or three months yet. 

As regards cedar board, there is also la ac- 
cumulated stock in the Osaka and Kobe districts, 
but, providing the prices are comparatively low, 
there is some possibility of business being placed 
in the near future. 

Canadian lumber is always looked upon as of 
better quality than that from the United States 
and therefore will command a little better price, 
but the conditions so far have been that Japanese 
importers have nearly always been able to Jand 
their American lumber cheaper on account of being 
able to obtain lower freight rates from American 
ports. Some importers also state that the prices 
quoted by American exporters have been a little bit 
lower than what they would have had to pay for a 
similar Canadian product. 





Foreign Lumber Trade Conditions 

BaLTiIMoreB, Mp., March 7.—In reviewing foreign 
lumber trade conditions today Harvey M. Dickson, 
secretary of the National Lumber Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation, said: 

There is practically no change in the market 
conditions prevailing in the United Kingdom and 
continental. markets. Brokers and buyers are 
simply marking time and buying nothing in Ameri- 
can hardwoods except such stocks as are needed 
for immediate consumption, and consumption has 
become so greatly curtailed that very few mer- 
chants find it necessary to take on new stocks. 
Outstanding orders for new stocks have been can- 
celed and are being canceled under the slightest 
possible pretext, and if claims filed by~ brokers 
against shipments are a criterion to go by, it is 
practically impossible to get a shipment accepted 
without some sort of claim being filed. A claim 
for quality, condition of stock or time of shipment 
is almost sure to be filed. 

It.is suggested in some of the reports relating 
to trade conditions that there is a slight indication 
of improvement. Stocks of lumber in the United 
Kingdom especially are growing small, and with 
anything like a moderate demand springing up 
there is sure to be a change for 
export trade. One feature which 
fluencing buyers to a large extent is the fact that 
ocean rates are gradually receding, and the indi- 
cations now are that lower ocean rates will pre- 
vail in the near future. 

Ocean rates quoted at the Gomat time from 
North Atlantic ports to United Kingdom ports are 
75 cents per 100 pounds on heavy woods and 90 
cents per 100 pounds on light woods; to Antwerp 
and Rotterdam ocean rates are being quoted at 40 
cents on heavy woods and 50 cents on light woods. 
Amsterdam rates are 48 cents for heavy woods 
and 53 cents for light woods. The latest rates 
quoted out of New Orleans to United Kingdom 
ports, to London. Liverpool, Manchester, Belfast 
and Dublin, are 60 cents on heavy woods and 75 
cents on light woods; Havre, Bordeaux, Antwerp, 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Bremen and Hamburg 
rates are quoted at 50 cents on heavy woods and 
65 cents on light woods. It is reported from New 
Orleans that certain steamship brokers are quoting 
a rate of 50 cents on heavy woods on shipments 

tramp steamers. The whole fabric seems to 
be in a chaotic condition, and it will not be sur- 
prising to the best informed if further reductions 
are announced. 

The United Kingdom dock reports continue to 
show very limited quantities of American woods 
arriving. The opinion seems to prevail in Liver- 
pool that prices of American hardwoods can not 
and will not be much lower than they are at the 
present time. The claim is made, however, that 
there are ample stocks in Liverpool to supply the 
meager demand, and that brokers and buyers are 
not at all anxious to make commitments at. present 
prices. Exporters have nothing to gain at this time 
in attempting to force lumber on the foreign mar- 
kets; a far better course to pursue is to “sit tight” 
and await developments. As soon as our domestic 
trade begins to improve and lumber is going into 
domestic consumption, export shippers will find 


e better in. the:. 
sno doubt in- =: 


that ge for export stocks will improve. When 
the time comes that the foreign markets require 
our woods, better prices will prevail and there will 
not be one claim filed against shipments where 
there are ten filed now. 


Exports Thru Virginia Ports 
NorFo_k, VA., March 7.—Below is a statement of 
exports of forest products thru District No. 14, 
comprising the ports of Norfolk and Newport News, 
Va., during January, 1921: 





10,000 feet oak lumber to Bristol ..... -$ 678 
229,000 feet oak lumber to Liverpool .... 21,660 

17,000 feet oak lumber to Garston, Eng. 1,400, 
344,000 feet oak lumber to London ...... 46,421 

38,000 feet oak lumber to Rotterdam ... 355 


2, 
4,000 feet dogwood lumber to Rotterdam 900 


83,000 feet poplar lumber to Liverpool .. 4,934 
436,000 feet poplar lumber to London ...- 43,644 
17,000 feet = lumber to Manchester. 6,166 
87,000 feet hickory logs to Liverpool ... 3,465 


7,000 feet hickory logs to Garston, Eng. 400 
19,000 feet ash lumber to London ...... 3,200 


1,241,000 feet total lumber—Total value. . . $145,223 
Total value all forest products. ....$218,066 


It will be noted that only five different kinds of 
hardwoods were exported during January and of 
these shipments, of oak were heaviest, followed 
in order by poplar, hickory, ash and dogwood. The 
average value of the lumber exported was $117 per 
1,000 feet, as against $94 for December and $110 
for November, 1920. A large increase in exports 
of manufactures of wood is also noted during 
January. i 

A comparison of January, 1921, exports with 
those of December, 1920, shows that January fell 
slightly behind in volume, and a comparison with 
January, 1920, shows that the exports this year 
are far behind those of last year both in the num- 
ber of feet and total value, the figures for Janu- 
ary, 1920, being 3,627,000 feet, comprising a wide 
variety of hardwood lumber, valued at $330,455. 
Exports of forest products thru this district dur- 
ing February, 1921, will hardly be equal to Janu- 
ary, 1921, for the reason that it was a short month 
and there has been a material falling off in the 
volume of shipping from here abroad. Complaints 


are numerous and it is affecting other kinds of . 


lumber as well. 


The West Coast Export Situation 


San Francisco, Catir., March 5.—The export 
situation continues to be very quiet, with a little 
movement of lumber to Japan and to the west 
coast of South America. The Douglas Fir Ex- 
ploitation & Export Co. sold about 1,000,000 feet 
during the week. The Australian market is very 
dull, awaiting the marketing of the wheat crop 
and establishing of letters of credit, which would 
enable their buyeys to pay for lumber in this 
country. 

The Redwod Export Co. has no new lumber busi- 
ness to report. Inquiries are light. Two cargoes 
are to be loaded on Humboldt Bay during the next 
few weeks which will about clean up old orders. 
There are some inquiries for redwood cross ties 
from the west coast of South America. Last year’s 
shipments of redwood to Australia and New Zea- 
land amounted to a total of about 30,000,000 feet. 


—_—_——oron 


Features of West Coast Export Trade 


Syatrttp, WasH., March 5.—Lumber trade to 
Japan is visibly increasing, with numerous orders 
for Japanese squares and flitches. The offshore 
rate is at the low figure of $10, at which figure 
plenty of tonnage is available for Kobe, Nagasaki, 
Yokohama, or even Shanghai. The rate to Eng- 
land is 200 s., payable in English pounds at 80 
percent, which figures out about $37. During the 
week an exporter contracted for a delivery of 
lumber at Genoa for $45. 

A recent offer to sell contains these items, the 
figures in each instance being approximate: 

One million feet b. m. 18x18- to 24x24-inch, 
24 to 40 feet, $36 per thousand, net cif. Kobe 
or Yokohama, for loading aboard steamer about 
April 15 to 25. 

One million feet at $26 net FAS liner at Puget 
Sound or Columbia River, option for loading one- 
half in May, one-half in June. 

One million feet b. m. 14x14- to 24x24-inch, 24 
to 40 feet at $35, c.i.f. Kobe or Yokohama for late 
April or early May loading. 

Fifty-five thousand feet 6x12-inch wider No. 2 
clear and better Douglas fir rough 20- to 40-foot 
(including not exceeding 5 percent of 20- to 23- 
foot lengths), $49 per thousand net c.i.f. Kobe or 
Yokohama, immediate shipment first steamer load- 
ing at East Waterway dock and warehouse, where 
this lumber is stored. : 

Terms: Net cash, no discount; payable in ex- 
change for documents at Seattle; bank credit to 
be supplied if required. 

An idea of the prices at which this lumber is 
offered may be gained by deducting $10 from the 
delivered figure set forth in each item. 











is only one of the woods we 
feature in our “Service” to 
Eastern Buyers but it is an 
important one and growi 

in popularity with lumber 
users every day. The uses 
for which it excels make it 
a readyseller everywhere— 
here are a few of them:— 


TIMBERS, JOIST, 
DIMENSION, 
R.R. MATERIAL. 


FINISH, FLOORING, 
CEILING, SIDING, 
AND YARD STOCK. 


Other Woods We Can Ship 


Port Orford Cedar 
Sitka Spruce 

Western Hemlock 
Red Cedar 


Western Pine " 
Idaho White Pine 
Idaho Fir and Larch 
Red Cedar Shingles 








EASTERN OFFICES: 


NEW YORK CITY. 
CANTON, OHIO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
EVELETH, MINN. 











We want an opportunity 
to quote on your needs. 


SAARI-TULLY 
LUMBER CO. 


Northwestern RTLAND, 
Bank Bldg., ORE, U.S.A. 


JOHN SAARI, Pres.& Treas. J.S. SAARI, Vice-Prea, 
G.R. TULLY, Secretary, F.W.ROBLIN, Sales Mer. 
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alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Fr " 

















Peppers Cotton 
Lumber Co. 


MACDOEL, CALIF. 


— 
Lumber 


and White PIN and Selects 


Factory 





Sugar 
we a9 


Two Million Feet 


ee ™~ 
CALIFORNIA W hite 


6-4 and 8-4 No.1, Pine 


2 and 3 Shop. 
Rough or Surfaced---Air Dried Ready for Shipment. 


Macomber Savidge Lumber Co. 


Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. J 


Practical Books 


for Lumbermen 


The Organizatfon of the Lumber Industry. By 
Wilson Compton, Ph.D. It represents the most 
thoro and comprehensive study of the lumber 
business thus far undertaken by a . competent 
economist. Is not a compilation of theories, but 
deals with the hard facts existing in the indus 
and the reason back of them. A book that should 
be in every lumber library in the United States. 
Contains invaluable price information. Cloth 
bound—-54 pages with 28 diagrams and 12 im- 
portant statistical tables. Price $2, postpaid. 


The Lumbermen’s Building Estimator is a new 

and valuable calculator just placed on the mar- 
ket. It offers you a short cut to determining cost 
of a completed building. The author, Mr. Holt, 
is a practical retail lumberman of long expe- 
rience. He developed this method of figuring 
building cost in actual practice and it was thor- 
oughly tested before it finally evolved in the 
form of a leather-bound book of convenient pocket 
ee a § BAx8 is: containing 148 pages. Price pre- 
pa 00. 

















Lumberman’s Building Estimator, $6.00 prepaid. 
Blank Holtbids for Houses, 60c per pad, prepaid. 


Blank Holtbids for Barns, 30c per pad, prepaid. 
Pads contain 20 blanks, 


Inventory Record saves work. In copying the 

list of stock, you save the writing of at least 
100 words to "the page. Prevents errors by. a 
separate column space for each figure under print- 
ed heads. The stock will be so listed that even 
the shrewdest insurance adjuster could hardly 
contrive to misinterpret its meaning. Lasts for 
years. ae delivered, $4.75. 


ogging. y Ralph C. Bryant. Covers all the 
details By Sencention saw timber and tan bark 
and turpentine, and includes log transportation 
by both rail and water. The only available work 
exclusively devoted to this subject. . Cloth, pre- 
paid, $3.75 
Lumber Manufacturing Accounts. A practical 
manual of bookkeeping for the sawmill. By 
Arthur Jones, certified public merry oy the 
only book in this field. Cloth, prepaid, $3.00. 


American PERE 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


























The above illustration shows how ali lumber and timbers over 16 feet in length are loaded upon the 
company’s trucks.. 


Novel Method of Loading Truck 


The W. H. Sawyer Lumber Co., Worcester, Mass., 
has built up in its trade territory a great reputa- 
tion for “Sawyer Service,’ one of the features of 
which is prompt and satisfactory delivery. Be- 
sides some teams the company is now operating 
six trucks, four of them being 2-ton Packards, a 
14%4-ton Commerce and a 1-ton unit with a special 
rear end attachment. Each of the company’s 


. trucks is equipped with rolls for loading lumber 


flat or over the driver’s head. The trucks have 
sufficient wheelbase to permit loading of 16-foot 
lengths on rolls located on the floor of the truck; 
these rolls are of wood and divided in the center, 
as may be seen by one of the accompanying illus- 
trations. If the lumber loaded will not stand being 
dumped off it is passed off by hand. In the ma- 


_ truck. 


jority of cases the company is able, however, to 
dump its lumber automatically, which saves a good 
deal of time in delivering. Lumber longer than 
16 feet is piled over the driver’s head, a specia! 
bolster being built for this purpose, equipped with 
a roll, thus permitting long timbers to slide off 
As one of the accompanying illustrations show: 
long timbers are bound to the truck by chains an 
by ropes which pass around the lower end anc 
are tied around special hooks on the side of th 
Timbers 40 feet long or lumber of equal 
length can be carried on any of the trucks. of the 
company and can be dumped in the same way 
lumber is dumped which is loaded flat. 

The W. H. Sawyer Lumber Co. stores all of its 
hardwood flooring and finish in hot rooms in which 








sat 2 





The above illustration shows how the crane type derrick of the W. H. Sawyer Lumber Co. is used to 


put entire loads 


of lumber on a truck at one time. 


Orders can be assembled in advance on 


yard wagons and transferred upon the body of the truck within five minutes. 
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the temperature is kept so that the lumber never 
-bsorbs moisture from the time it is unloaded until 
he time it is ready for the job. When lumber of 
his character is to be sent to the job the trucks 
sre loaded in a covered space, and if.there is the 


slightest danger of rain or snow large canvas 
tarpaulins are put over the load so that the lum- 
ber is absolutely protected from moisture. Ordi- 
nary lumber is loaded upon the trucks, an entire 
load at a time, by the large crane type derrick. 





Tax Exemption 


New York, March 7.—Home builders have, 
n effect, been invited by the city to accept a 
-ift of approximately $25,000,000, thru a tax 
xemption ordinance designed to stimulate the 
uilding of homes. To become a beneficiary 
one must have finished the construction of a 
nome since April 1, 1920, or have begun con- 
truetion before April 1, 1922, with the proviso 
that the house be completed not later than two 
vears after the latter date. 

Financiers who have millions available for 
‘uortgage loans, city officials, including Henry 
If. Curran, borough president of Brooklyn, who 
sponsored the ordinance, and real estate ex- 
perts, forecast the biggest ‘building boom the 
city has experienced in years as a result of the 
tax exemption measure. 

The vast speculative interests principally re- 
sponsible for the development of building in 
New York, which have hesitated putting their 
millions into more dwellings on account of the 
exorbitant price of materials and labor, are get- 
ting ready to renew their operations again, upon 
the strength of the ordinance, which some au- 
thorities say reduces the cost of construction 
about thirty-five percent and enables a readjust- 
ment of rents. 

Already the effects of the ordinance have been 
felt. From every section of the city have come 
reports of a boom in building. So great has the 
demand become and so pronounced is the trend 
to an enormus increase in construction activi- 
ties that building material dealers are skeptical 
whether manufactures can meet the needs. 

Altho less than two weeks have elapsed since 

the passage of the ordinance, there is said not 
to be a single architect in Brooklyn who has 
uot from one to six dwellings or apartment 
houses on his boards. 
_ The bonus offered by virtue of the ordinance 
is progressive and extends over a period of ten 
years. Its unit of exemption is $1,000 a room, 
whether in a private dwelling or an apartment 
house, with a maximum of $5,000 regardless of 
cost of construction. 

Single-family houses of five or more rooms 
get an exemption of $5,000. If less than five 
rooms, $1,000 a room. Two-family houses of 
ven or more rooms are entitled to $10,000 ex- 
emption, with the same ratio of $1,000 a room 
being applied. 

Apartment houses get an exemption of $1,000 
for each room, exclusive of bathroom, alcove 

r pantry, with each separate apartment not to 
eceive exemption of more than $5,000. Upon 
‘hat basis, if an apartment house contains 
hirty separate apartments of five rooms each, 
he owner shall be entitled to exemption of 
$150,000. The ordinance follows in full: 
_ Be it ordained by the board of aldermen of the 
City of New York, as follows: . 

Section 1. Pursuant to and in accordance with 
‘he provisions of Section 4 B of the tax law of the 
State of New York.as such section was added by 
‘“hapter 949 of the laws of 1920, entitled, “An act 
to amend the tax law in relation to the exemption 
from local taxation of new buildings planned for 
dwelling purposes,” it is hereby determined that 
until Jan. 1, 1932, new buildings in the City of 
New York planned for dwelling purposes exclu- 
sively, except hotels, shall be exempt from tax- 
ation, as herein provided, for local purposes other 
than assessments for local improvements during 
construction and so long as used or intended to be 
used exclusively for dwelling purposes, or if a 
uilding of four stories or more in height used ex- 
clusively for dwelling purposes above the ground 
floor, provided construction was completed since 
April 1, 1920, or if not so completed that con- 
struction be commenced before April 1, 1922, and 
completion for occupancy be effected within two 
years after such commencement, or if on Sept. 27, 
1920, in course of construction within two years 
after such act took effect. : 

Sec. 2. It is further ordained that such exemp- 
tion shall be granted to the extent only of $1,000 
for each living room, including the kitchens, but 
not including the bathrooms, in each such building, 
provided that the total amount of such exemption 
shall not exceed, for every single-family house com- 
ing within the terms of the statute, $5,000 of the 
value of the building, and for every 2-family house 
coming within the terms of the statute $10,000 of 


Starts Building 


the value of the building, and for every multi- 
family house coming within the statute an amount 
of the value of the building equivalent to $5,000 
- — separate family apartment therein con- 
ta 


ned. 

Sec. 3. This ordinance shall take effect immedi- 
ately upon approval by the board of estimate and 
apportionment. 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS CUT WAGES 


MontTREAL, P. Q., March 7.—A reduced scale 
of wages was unanimously approved by the 
general contractors’ association at a meeting 
held in this city on March 4. It was decided 
to apply the new scale March 7, tho in some 
cases it will not become effective until March 
11. : 

The new scale is as follows: Unskilled build- 
ing laborers, 40 cents an hour; carpenters, 65 
cents an hour; bricklayers, 90 cents an hour; 
plasterers, 75 cents an hour; painters, 60 cents 
an hour; cement finishers, 60 cents an hour; 
stone masons, 60 to 85 cents an hour. 








ERECTION OF FIFTY HOUSES BEGUN 


PorTLAND, ORE., March 5.—Believing that 
material has reached a sufficiently low level 
and that labor, while still high, is within rea- 
son, a Portland building firm has begun the 
erection of fifty large dwellings, the permits 
ealling for structures ranging in cost from 
$2,500 to $7,500. The builder expects to find 
ready sale for the houses. This is probably the 
largest residence building project ever inaugu- 
rated by one concern in this city, for the plans 
eall for construction of 250 dwellings within a 
period of less than two years. 





PROPOSE BUILDING WAGE CUT 

Lima, Ont0, March 7.—To stimulate con- 
struction work and especially home building 
the Lima Builders’ Association have voted a 
reduction of 20 percent in the wages of brick- 
layers, carpenters, plumbers, painters and la- 
borers. The new schedule has been taken under 
advisement by the members of the unions in- 
volved in the cut. " 





LUMBER COMPANY BUILDS HOMES 


Wipwoop, N. J., March 7.—The T. 8. Gos- 
lin Lumber Co., which recently succeeded the 
J. H. Coombs Lumber Co., of this city, has just 
announced its plans for a big development 
proposition it has been working on for some 
time. It includes the improvement of an entire 
block, on which the company will build fifteen 
fine residences, not arranged as ordinarily, but 
in three circular groups, with wide lawns, drive- 
ways, trees and shrubbery. It is to be a com- 
munity proposition, and each house will have its 
private It is to be kept sightly by 
having all outside wires underground. Altho 
this city is mainly a summer resort, these will 
be all-year hemes, substantially built, with elec- 
trie appliances and heating systems. This con- 
cern has built some of the finest buildings in 
the city, and is capable of making this just 
what it promises, a model.community. Under 
the new laws of New Jersey, these homes will 
be exempt from taxation for five years. 


MAY PERMIT PUBLIC TO SALVAGE LOGS 


Mapison, Wis., March 8.—Legislation affect- 
ing the lumber industry will probably result in 
the engrossment of the Catlin bill allowing the 
public to salvage logs at the bottom of lakes 
and rivers. A large number of sound logs 
are lying at the bottom of bod%es of water where 
extensive logging operations were formerly car- 
ried on. Logs now salvaged can be clai 
by lumber companies, and it is the purpose of 
the bill to allow salvaging six years after op- 
erations of logging concerns have ended in any 
particular locality. 








INLAND EMPIRE 

ee 7 
Eastern 

Buyers 








looking for values in 


Western 


White Pine 


will do well to inves- 
tigate our products. 


Tre Polleys 


N. P. and 
Milwaukee 
L Shipments. 


Lumber 
Company 
Missoula, Mont. 
Gen. Offices and Mills. 
al 











Western White Pine 


We-are specialists in 


Shop and Box 









Western 

L umber Pine, Fir and 
4-4", 5-4”, Larch Yard Stock 
6-4”, 8-4” ennai 


‘MILLS.—Loon Lake, Wash., 
Deer Lake, Wash., Plains, Mont. 


Pine Zone Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Home Office, SPOKANE, WASH. 


W.R. Lindsay 


SIOUX FALLS, SO. DAKOTA 
Sells Guaranteed 


Northern CedarCo’s. 


se SDB 
FENCE POSTS 


Symons Building, SPOKANE, WASH. 














We are quoting $6 off list dated 
Oct. 28th, 1919 on all sizes, both 
round and split. Buy NOW! 


E.T.Chapin Co., Spokane, Wash. 














ie x 
John M. Richards Co. 
Ween White Pine 
SK WASH 
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‘BUNGALOW HOMES” 


Our new book of 
144 yer 109 
DESIGN Ss, 

of the most pop- 

ular and attrac- 

tive houses and 
bungalows. 

We also furnish 
™ complete work- 

ing plans, speci- 
fications, lum- 
ber and mill 
bills. 

Our plan service for lumbermen is the most 
complete, serviceable and inexpensive of any 
yet offered. 

Send $1.00 today for “BUNGALOW HOMES,” 
and if you are not entirely satisfied, you may 
return the book and your money will be 
promptly refunded. 


L. F. GARLINGHOUSE, 


6th and Jackson Streets, TOPEKA, KAN. 




















Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 








Ship Brokers & Steamship Agents 


AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. 60. 


1 
PITTSBURGH, PA. | 
| 








WHITE PINE 


Our SILVER White Pine is a real Cork Pine 
substitute for planing Mill and Pattern 
Work, Etc. 

At our various mill connections we own and 
carry large stocks of . 

idaho White Pine. 


California White Pine also Su: 


Pine. 
Michigan and Minnesota Whi 


Also 
YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, Mas and Paxton, Fla. 













. ° IDAHO 
White Pine MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 
— { Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 











Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 














West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 





WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








a. 
UNION ARCADE BUILOING 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











cerouR, BOX LUMBER 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co., prreseoncr PA. 














MERRILL, WIS. 


March 7.—Yard managers of the Kellogg Bros. 
Lumber Co. from Milladore, Vesper, Rudolph, Ne- 
koosa, Almond, Westfield, Packwaukee, Endeavor, 
Oxford and Brooks, as well as local managers and 
members of the firm and five traveling salesmen, 
will gather for their annual meeting Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday. The three day confer- 
ence will be addressed by R. A. Peterson, of Wis- 
consin Rapids, county agricultural agent, and W. J. 
Rogan, county agent from Mauston. The sales rep- 
resentatives will have a part on the program, The 
session will end with a closed meeting of the man- 
agers Thursday afternoon. 


That there will be bigger stocks of hardwood in 
northern Wisconsin yards by July 1, this year, than 
there have been in previous history, despite the de- 
creased production, is announced by manufacturers 
on the upper Wisconsin River. The large amount 
of hardwood logs delivered to the mills for cutting, 
and the slow demand for lower grades of hardwood 
lumber, are given as the reasons. Demand for 
higher grades, it is reported, is improving. Lower 
grades, the lumbermen say, are selling 50 percent 
below cost of production. 


Officers of the Commercial Club at Phillips, Wis., 
have gone on record as favoring conservation of 
Wisconsin forest growth. Judge Asa K. Owen has 
been appointed chairman, and John S. Barry and 
Jerome Ledvina, members, of a forestry committee. 
Funds from the treasury are available. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


March 7.—Local mills report that inquiries are 
becoming quite plentiful and, altho orders are 
still somewhat scarce, a very decided improvement 
in the lumber outlook is evident. Prices are bound 
to increase, due to the fact that most items are now 
selling below cost of production. With the small 
output of logs, due to the mild winter and the fact 
that many operators are shipping their hemlock 
logs to the paper mills, a shortage of hemlock 
dimension lumber is looked for. This shortage is 
expected to revive the lath market, due to the fact 
that most of the lath used in’ this State are hem- 


lock. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


March 7.—A steady improvement in the lumber 
trade in central Ohio is reported. This is most 
apparent in hardwoods, altho some strength has 
developed in southern pine, cypress and poplar. 


F. B. Pryor, sales manager W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., has returned from an inspection trip. He re- 
ports a better feeling in most sections, with pros- 
pects for business brightening. There is still some 
spread in prices, but not “nearly as much as was 
the case thirty to sixty days ago. Retailers are 
busy figuring on new work. The company’s mills 
are operating on a 40 percent basis, as stocks are 
rather low. 


W. M. Ritter, head of the company bearing his 
name, has returned from a business trip in the 
East. Superintendent of Manufacture Calfee, of 
the same company, has returned from a trip to the 
pce g mills preparatory to entering upon his 
uties 


BE. M. Stark, secretary American Column & Lum- 
ber Co., reports little change in the hardwood trade 
during the last week. There appears to be more 
stability to prices. Orders are increasing slightly, 
while there is a good run of inquiries 


The Columbus Lumber Trade Exchange at a 
meeting March 7 adopted a resolution opposing the 
proposed tariff on lumber imported from Canada. 
The resolution is similar in many respects to that 
adopted by many retail lumber organizations thru- 
out the country. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


March 7.—Fine weather during the last few 
days has resulted in much better inquiry for build- 
ing lumber, according to the retailers, and jobbers 
report very fair business. In the hardwood trade 
conditions are not showing much improvement. 


It is reported that one panel and veneer plant 
has cut wages 20 percent thruout the organization, 
and officers’ wages have been reduced 50 percent, 
the employees being told that it was either a ques- 
tion of closing down for lack of business, or cutting 
wages and reducing production costs to a point 
where the concern could go out and get business. 
The men accepted the cut, and the company has 
been picking up business nicely. 


G. A. Christen, president of the Kentucky Lum- 
ber & Millwork Co., reports that generally in the 
early spring period the lumber people are “itching” 
for business, but this year there are many people 
who are “itching” to build, which makes the out- 
look bright. Mr. Christen reported that he had 
had more inquiries and made more bids than in 
any previous winter period, but that actual placing 
of contracts is being held up, waiting for still 
lower prices. 


J.C. Graham, of the Roth Lumber Co., holds that 
lumber is at a fair level, and new building opera- 
tions are being held up pending normalcy in other 
materials, more than in labor alone. 


A. B. Norman, jr., of the Norman Lumber Co., 
is of the opinion that there will not be so much 
large residence work this year, but much building 
of small homes, with frame construction especially 
in evidence, as lumber is much cheaper than other 
building commodities, and carpenters’ wages have 
not advanced like brickmasons’, concrete workers’ 
etc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


March 7.—The market in Indianapolis is in a 
much better condition than it has been for some 
time. Demand is picking up in some quarters, 
especially for residential construction, and the 
trade believes it is only a question of a short time 
until the woodworking industries will begin again 
to use their share of the lumber output. Inquiries 
continue to be,received in large numbers and dur- 
ing the last week some actual business was done 
in the retail yards, indicating that the spring 
building season is not far off. The weather during 
the last week has favored construction and consid- 
erable such ‘work has been begun. Architects say 
they have more proposed construction on the 
boards than at any time since the war, and they 
believe that more than a normal percentage of it 
will go thru. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


March 9.—Building permits for February num- 
bered 203, with total costs of $1,088,000. This 
is a gain of 171 percent over the same month of 
last year, when permits numbered 131 and costs 
were $401,000. For the first two months of this 
year the costs were $1,668,000, as compared with 
$1,064,000 in the same period of 1920, or a gain 
of 59 percent. The present showing is an ex- 
cellent one, but real building activity last year 
did not begin to make a start until March, when 
it continued above the average for several months. 
Last week the permits numbered eighty-one with 
fourteen frame dwellings and costs of $186,100. 


The Batavia & New York Woodworking Co. is 
to start next month a new plant for the fireproof- 
ing of wood. It is expected that during the first 
year of operation the plant at Batavia will turn 
out over 1,000,000 feet of this product and the 
capacity will be double that amount. Buildings 
for fireproofing purposes have been in process of 
erection for several months, 


The Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co.’s mill in the 
Adirondacks is operating ten hours a day and has 
a large supply of maple, birch and beech logs in 
the pond. While snow has not been ample, the 
company has ‘been able to get in all its logs. 


The Buffalo lumbermen’s round table at the 
Iroquois Hotel is proving a popular lunch place 
nowadays, with not only a good representation of 
local lumbermen, but visiting members of the trade 
from all parts of the country and sometimes from 
Canada. The presiding officer, sitting in a big 
armchair, is “Father’ John McLeod. 


A. J. Chestnut has returned from a month at 
Altamont Springs, Fla., where he went principally 
to play golf for his health. He seems to have made 
a great success of it. His health is much im- 
proved and he has carried off sweepstakes and 
silver cups as records of his prowess. 


The only move made to open the lake season is 
by some of»the hard coal shippers, who are begin- 
ning to ask for tonnage. .The principal local 
improvement in the harbor is the completion of 
the work in the Ohio Basin, which the State has 
held up for several years for lack of appropria- 
tions. This condition of things drove the R, Laid- 
law Lumber Co. out of the lake trade, but it has 
obtained stock by rail in the meantime, It will 
probably return to lake receipts as soon as the 
Ohio Basin is in navigable condition again. 

The campaign of the European Relief Council, 
of which A. Conger Goodyear is chairman of the 
Buffalo committee, has completed its drive in this 
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city, but is still receiving funds. The amount 
raised here is about $300,000. 

The Hendricks-Caskey Co., which has long been 
located in the White Building, will move on May 
1 to larger and more desirable offices at 1408 to 
1418 Marine Trust Building. 

The Stow Lumber & Coal Co., which has yards 
at North East, Pa., and Lancaster and Ripley, in 
New York State, has bought the lumber yard of 
S. G. Rowley & Son, which has long been operated 
at Medina, N. Y. S. G. Rowley, who established 
the business, died several months ago. 

Members of the sales staff of Mixer & Co., of 
Buffalo, held a conference at the Hotel Somerset, 
New York, on Friday and Saturday, to talk over 
business prospects. Those present were: F. W. 
Doty, New York; C. F. Faith, Nutley, N. J.; L. 8S. 
Rounds, Albany; A. L. Dickinson, Binghamton ; 
Cc. W. Dean, Corning. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


March 7.—The workmen in the mill of the J. W. 
Wells Lumber Co., of Menominee, Mich., went on 
strike Monday. They had been notified that there 
would be a cut of 50 cents a day; namely, from 
$3.50 to $3. The matter was settled satisfactorily 
and work was resumed on Thursday. On March 14 
the increased freight rate goes into effect, the 
charge thereafter to be $7.70 a thousand feet for 
shipments of logs by rail. This was given as a 
reason for the reduction. 

It is reported that the disappearance of snow in 
the woods of northern Wisconsin and Michigan 
will cause heavy loss to the loggers of the district. 
Some of the camps have completed the softwood 
cut and are about to begin on the hardwood. 

The Fuller Goodman Co. has added another retail 
yard to its line, making a total of eighteen, all in 
Wisconsin with the exception of one in Iron 
Mountain, Mich. The new yard is at Oshkosh, 
the company having bought out Hollister, Amos & 
Co. The Fuller Goodman Co. has also opened at 
the same point an entirely new department in its 
business, known as the Wisconsin Transfer Yard. 
This yard carries wholesale stocks of western fir, 
Idaho white pine, red cedar siding and shingles, as 
well as local products. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


March 8.—The hardwood market is reported 
slightly more active. One firm reports having sold 
1,000,000 feet of low grade oak and gum during 
the last week and one buyer is credited with 
taking approximately that amount of gum and oak 
for use in the manufacture of furniture. Other 
orders of smaller size have been placed for do- 
mestic use while the American Overseas Forward- 
ing Co. indicates that it is booking at the rate of 
about 750,000 feet a week for shipment to the 
United Kingdom thru southern ports. There are 
more inquiries, too, in circulation, and these are 
eventuating in orders with greater frequency than 
heretofore. In the matter of prices, there is no 
change of importance. The higher grades are show- 
ing a better tone as a result of their relative 
scarcity and as a result of the practical stoppage 
of manufacturing operations by most southern 
hardwood manufacturers. The lower grades are 
selling on a comparatively low basis, considerably 
below replacement costs. Necessity of realizing 
funds by some members of the trade is forcing the 
sacrifice of some of their lumber but it is gener- 
ally felt here that there is less pressure to Sell 
than heretofore. Some owners of lumber are re- 
fusing current offers and will make no effort what- 
ever to do business until they are able to secure 
prices more in keeping with their ideas of value. 

There have been a number of buyers from the 
West, the North and the East in Memphis during 
the last ten days and they have generally ex- 
pressed the view that lumber prices are low 
enough. They are naturally much interested in 
whether or not prices will work lower because on 
this question depends whether or not their com- 
petitors will be able to buy to greater advantage. 

J. W. Dickson, president of the Valley Log Load- 
ing Co., says there is very little timber being cut. 
His firm is operating only one of its four log load- 
ing machines and he declares its loading is not 
more than 20 percent of normal and that this is 
confined practically altogether to the handling of 
logs that were cut and prepared for shipment be- 
fore the depression appeared. He estimates that 
there are not more than 5,000,000 feet of this 
timber and says that prospects are that loading 
by his firm will decrease rather than increase in 
the near future. 

The Griffith-Zellner Lumber Co., which is special- 
izing in ash, has opened wholesale yards in Mem- 
phis. It has secured yarding facilities from 
Charles B, Carothers (Inc.), and is now piling up 
ash here. George Griffith, formerly with the A. 
M. Richardson Lumber Co., Helena, Ark., and B. 
Q. Zellner, engaged for some years in the logging 
business in the vicinity of Helena, are the princi- 





‘for flooring noted since last fall. 


pal stockholders. Altho these gentlemen own tim- 
ber lands, it is understood that, for the present, 
they will engage wholly in the wholesale branch 
of the business. 

The Anderson-Tully Co. reports business as 
steadily improving in standard wooden containers 
and the sawn and veneered shooks out of which 
these are made. 

The Memphis Hardwood Flooring Co. reports 
that last month it experienced the best demand 
It plans to re- 
sume operations at 50 percent capacity by the 
end of the present month. 

F. L. Throgmorton, general agent of the Ameri- 
can Overseas Forwarding Co., with headquarters 
in Memphis, has gone to Oklahoma, Kansas and 
Missouri on business for his firm. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


March 8.—Prospects for improvement in the 
general situation of the local lumber market are 
becoming more favorable, but lumbermen report 
very little change in the volume of business that 
is being actually transacted. Inquiries continue 
to increase and some sales are resulting, but most 
buyers are still holding off placing orders for nor- 
mal stocks and future requirements. Activity 
among manufacturing consumers is progressing 
satisfactorily and some business from that source 
is expected to materialize within a _ short 
time. Retailers are still holding off, ap- 
parently awaiting for a more concerted movement 
of stocks for various requirements in building and 
construction work. While weather conditions this 
winter have been favorable for outdoor work, the 
situation in the labor and supply markets has been 
more or less unsettled with the result that build- 
ers have delayed some activities that under the 
same conditions in normal times would have been 
put under way. 

According to the Milwaukee office of the Federal 
employment bureau, some men have been shipped 
out to the woods, and altho the wages for woods 
work are somewhat lower than last year, men are 
working more steadily and the companies have 
little trouble in keeping the camps filled. The cut 
this year in Wisconsin camps is reported to have 
been quite heavy. Good shipping facilities have 
stimulated the movement by freight, as most logs 
have been transported by rail instead of by water. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


March 7.—A large volume of inquiry is reported 
by manufacturers in this section and, while the 
percentage of actual orders resulting is not com- 
paratively as great, the feeling persists that it 
indicates a resumption of buying in the near 
future. This revival of interest is shown by varied 
industries and covers a wider range of stocks than 
the demand has covered during the last few 
months. Some sizable inquiries for low grade 
stock from box manufacturers indicate an im- 
provement in this industry, and considerable im- 
provement is noted in the demand from interior 
finish concerns, The actual orders received are 
still in small quantities for prompt shipment, 
which shows a disposition to confine buying to 
actual needs, and manufacturers are not inclined 
to consider contracts for future shipment on a 
basis of present values, 

Some of the sawmills in this section are plan- 
ning to resume operations to cut out the logs 
accumulated during the winter logging but are 
not disposed to continue their logging operations 
unless the demand shows a decided improvement 
before this supply is exhausted. The logs already 
decked are far below the normal supply at this 
season, owing to the severe conditions encountered 
during last winter. 

The sawmill of W. D. Young & Co. started opera- 
tions March 1. 





Review of the Vessel Market 


There has been but little change in steamer mar- 
ket conditions during the week, and only a limited 
amount of chartering, say Lunham & Moore, New 
York ocean freight brokers, in their market circular 
for March 5. .The demand for tonnage continues 
light and is confined largely to the coal and grain 
trades, orders of all other kinds being decidedly 
scarce. Rates to transatlantic destinations are 
barely holding at the low basis recently established, 
while to South American ports they are steadily 
supported. Tonnage for prompt loading is fairly 
plentiful, but is offered with reserve. 

In the sailing vessel market there is a limited 
inquiry for tonnage in a few of the West India and 
coasting trades, orders in all others being un- 
usually scarce. Trading was light thruout the 
week, altho there is an ample supply of tonnage 
available, and the general tendency of rates con- 
tinues favorable to charterers. 
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When you need lumber 
for Quick Shipment, 


wire your inquiry to 


Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Co. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 
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White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at 
all times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wis- 
consin White Pine Timber and is of 
a very soft texture. Shop Lumber and 
Factory Seleets are our Specialties. 
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REMEMBER 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 


MAP LE For Quick i. 


77M 4-4 No. 2 Com. Face 50M 6-4 6” & wor. C.& B. 
200M 4-4 White 300M 6-4 6” &wdr.No.1&2C. 
80M 4-4 No.1C.&B. 6-4 No. 3 Co 
300M 4-4 No. 1&2 Com. 


60M 5-4 White 
100M 5-4 No. 3 Common 
200M 8-4 No. 3 
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Von Platen-Fox Co., Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. | 
Michigan Hard Maple _5:;° 


4-4 to 16-4 No. { Com. & Btr. Maple 
om ~ 4-4, 5-4 & 6-4 No. | C. & B. Basswood 
ow Also Pine, Hemlock and Tamarack 





ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 


The Woods 


Every sentence an essay 
on lumber and life, flashing 
with humor or stiring the 
heart with sentiment and 
good common-sense phil- 
osophy. Abeautiful book. 

$1.25 postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 South Dearborn St,, CHICAGO 














SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


March 5.—The month opened with a better tone 
to the lumber market and increased sales of red- 
wood, white and sugar pine and Douglas fir. While 
the improvement is not great enough to stimulate 
production there is more hopeful feeling among 
wholesalers and manufacturers. They can only 
guess as to when normal conditions will return, 
but building operations during the next few 
months will increase the consumption. Local 
building demand for lumber is still rather quiet, 
but a good deal of work is being figured on. Oak- 
land is doing some good building and prospects 
are considered good in Los Angeles. 

According to representatives of local wholesalers, 
the San Joaquin Valley yards are doing a fair 
business and conditions are better than many ex- 
pected. They are buying considerable lumber for 
prompt shipment and paying fair prices, taking 
everything into consideration. Sacramento Valley 
business has not increased so much. 

The Douglas fir situation is considerably better 
as to volume of business being placed in California, 
but prices have not advanced. Steam schooners 
find less difficulty in obtaining lumber cargo and 
some large buyers are inquiring for tonnage for 
future shipments.- Domestic cargo special cuttings 
are about $23 base here and random yard stock 
about $21 to $23 flat. Vertical grain flooring is 
getting scarcer at about $10 over Rail B List for 
No. 1 and 2. Lath are scarce and prices firm. 
Cedar shingles are weak, with little demand. 

Manufacturers of California white and sugar 
pine are holding firm on their upper grades, which 
are becoming very scarce with prospects of being 
exhausted before the new season’s dry lumber is 
ready for market. Prices on C select and better 
are well maintained. Inquiries are numerous. 
Sales have increased lately and there is a pretty 
steady demand altho the volume is light. The 
demand for shop is slow in opening up, with 
buyers holding off for lower prices and some cut- 
ting in the Northwest. 

The California redwood market shows more 
activity and prices are well maintained. There 
is considerable demand for the common grades. 

Willis J. Walker, vice president of the Red 
River Lumber Co., this city, says inquiries for 
white and sugar pine are increasing and some 
orders are being taken right along. Prices are 
being maintained on upper grades. 

W. S. Russell, manager of the Pacific Mill & 
Timber Co., this city, after a trip to the San 
Joaquin Valley, considers the outlook for business 
more encouraging. The company is duing a good 
business and is buying for its needs. 

A. W. Heavenrich, manager of the Madera 
Sugar Pine Co., has been in the city for a few 
days. The factories in Madera have been in 
operation, but the mill is closed for the winter. 

W. R. McMillan, superintendent of operations at 
the Hammond Lumber Co.’s redwood plant at 
Eureka, is visiting the San Francisco office. The 
mill is operating with one shift and the factories 
are curtailing somewhat. There are fair stocks 


_on hand to meet demands. 


Cc. E. de Camp, of the Caspar Lumber Co., this 
city, reports a little increase in the California 
and eastern demand for redwood with prospects of 
considerable spring business. The mill at Caspar 
is running with one shift and cutting about 100,000 
feet a day. 

Paul M. Dimmick, general manager of the 
Albion Lumber Co., was here from Albion during 
the week on his way to Los Angeles. He reported 
both the Albion mill and the Navarro mill in 
steady operation with a moderate cut of redwood 
lumber. Sales have increased and there is con- 
siderable California demand for yard stock, prin- 
cipally the common grades. The Spokane, Portland 
& Seattle Railroad, of Portland, Ore.,; has purchased 
25,000 redwood ties, as an experiment to determine 
their value as compared with fir. 

O. C. Haslett, president of the California Pine 
Box Distributers, this city, recognizes that if the 
idea of shipping the major portion of California 
dried fruits to the Atlantic coast in sacks is car- 
ried out, the California box shook industry will 
suffer as well as the packing houses. The matter 
of the reduced water freight rates thru the Panama 
Canal is up before the shippers’ conference this 
week. , 

Frank Tozer, of the Tozer Lumber Co., of Min- 
neapolis, is here on his annual tour of the Coast 
and is looking over the California situation. He 
reports. stocks practically cleaned up at his com- 
pany’s yards. 

A. W. Cooper, secretary of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, of Portland, was a 
San Francisco visitor during the week. 


L. D. MacDonald, representing the Pacific Export 
Lumber Co., and the R. J. Browne Co. of Port- 
land, in this city, reports business quiet, with a 
little lumber going to Japan. 

A. R. Tipton, representing Roach & Musser, of 
— Iowa, has been in the ‘city for a few 

ays. 

R. E. Danaher, general manager of the Michigan 
California Lumber Co., this city, and who has been 
elected, also, president of the Booth-Kelly Lumbe- 
Co. of Eugene, Ore., sailed last week for Honolul:: 
accompanied by his wife and Mr. and Mrs. J. & 
Danaher. 7 


EVERETT, WASH. 


March 5.—While conditions are far from sati 
factory to lumbermen, sufficient encouragement ha: 
been found in the general situation to warrant re 
sumption of production by two of the large com 
panies. The Ferry-Baker Mill Co. began cuttin: 
this week, in all departments, using a force of 180 
men, and the Canyon Lumber Co.’s mill will be sc‘ 
going next Monday, with a full crew, numberin: 
225 men. A. E. Poyneer, manager of the Ferry 
Baker company, booked an appreciable foreign 
order and some small domestic orders, sufficient to 
justify starting, and the Canyon company listed an 
order of 2,000,000 feet for the Atlantic coast ani 
another of 1,600,000 feet for the west coast, an 
Sales Manager R. A Stuart felt this booking war- 
ranted resumption of operations. 

With few exceptions the entire battery of shing!e 
producing plants in the Everett field are running 
and Connor & Bailey, distributers for the Clough 
Hartley interests, note a trend toward betterment 
of conditions, indicating probable stability of em- 
ployment. None of the plants put in operation se: 
eral weeks ago have been forced to close, and there 
is general expectancy among the millmen that ope: 
ations here will be again up to normal within two 
months, 

Preparations for the shipment of lumber to east 
ern States thru the Panama Canal are going for- 
ward steadily, and the Weyerhaeuser company is 
cutting especially with this in view, turning out 
product for which there is the greatest demand in 
centers reached by tidewater on the Atlantic coast 
When the first vessel in the coast-to-coast lumber 
carrying service will leave Everett is uncertain, 
but the mills here equipped to put their product 
aboard ships are sanguine that this service wil! 
serve them as a “meal ticket” until the incoming 
national administration can‘catch its breath and 
bring about some readjustment of rail rates. 

The publicity campaign adopted by the lumber 
producers recently has been launched here, news- 
paper advertisements calling attention to the es- 
sentiality of the lumber industry to community 
prosperity and the necessity of rate adjustment 
to restore the basic industry to a healthy condi- 
tion. That this presentation of the troubles of 
the millmen will result in reactions at Washington 
is confidently expected. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


March 5.—Uncertainty still marks the situation 
in this field, In this city two mills are operating, 
the Morrison plant and the Pyramid sawmill. The 
latter this week shipped 250,000 feet to California 
and in about thirty days will ship a still larger 
quantity to that State. The Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills is loading one schooner for Honolulu, 
but no other immediate loading is in prospect 
None of the other mills have any shipments in 
sight for early loading. At Blaine the United 
Cedar Co. has resumed operation of its shingle 
plant after several weeks’ idleness. The Morrison 
mill there is also running. Several Skagit County 
mills are running, but the output is not large. 
From Concrete comes word that the Grasmere 
Lumber Co. is dismantling its sawmill, which has 
been managed by S. B. Cogshall. 

Cargo shipments for February totaled 3,900,000 
feet and 125,000 box shooks, the latter including 
35,000 loaded at Anacortes. The shooks were 
shipped by the Morrison Mill Co. and the lumber 
by the-Pyramid Timber & Trading Co., B. K. Wood 
Lumber Co., Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. 
and Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. Shipments 
were made to Hawali, California and New Jersey. 
March shipments will be lighter. The February 
shipments approximated less than two-thirds those 
of January. 

Building permits in this city in February show 
considerable ‘activity in a small way. More than 
sixty permits were issued, mostly for homes and 
poultry houses, the total outlay being $40,000. 

The Wood-Knight Logging Co., whose princi 
are Fred J. Wood and A. W. Knight, learned this 
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week that forty or fifty acres of their fir timber in 
the Lake Whatcom region, where they logged last 
year, had been flattened by a wind. About 2,500,- 
000 feet was blown down, but the damage was 
slight. The company will log there as soon as it 
resumes operation. It is now building a loading 
platform that will accommodate from fifteen to 
twenty cars daily. 

General Superintendent C. L. Flynn and Super- 
intendents John McMahon and C. BE. Castle, of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, returned this week 
from a tour of the lumber producing sections of the 
State. They found most mills down and consider- 
able uncertainty about future operations. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


March 5.—Fred Minard, who owns a logging 
camp in the Tenmile Lake district, hopes to begin 
operations soon to remove about three million feet 
of logs he has on the ground. He will move them 
to a boom to avoid the fire danger. He hopes 
by the time the logs are taken out lumber condi- 
tions may be such as to warrant cutting more 
jogs. There is no other activity by logging camps, 
which have been closed down. 

The new schooner North Bend has sailed for 
Callao, Peru, with nearly 1,000,000 feet of lumber 
from the Bay Park mill at North Bend and a 100 
percent American crew, made up almost entirely 
of local young men. 

The Oregon-Export Co., one of the few com- 
panies operating a mill in this locality, has made 
a cut of 40 cents a day in wages. The mini- 
mum wage has been reduced to the 4L basis of 
$3.60 a day. The company had been paying $4. 
Manager J. C. Davies says that he has received 
some special orders for Port Orford white cedar 
which will keep the plant busy and he hopes to 
run continuously without shutting down. 

The Buehner Lumber Co, and the North Bend 
Lumber Co., of North Bend., are entirely closed 
down and the management of neither of the mills 
is able to state when work may be resumed. 

The Reedsport Lumber Co. at Reedsport has 
sufficient orders for spruce on hand to keep run- 
ning for a month or two at least. 

Terry & Judd have moved their sawmill from 
Lakeside to Hauser, where they secured a tract 
of timber and will cut lumber for the local trade 
in that district. 

The Smith-Powers Co. within a month will have 
the main line of the railroad out of Powers finished 
to Eckley in the southern part of the county. 
About 100 men have been engaged in the construc- 
tion work. This will give the company ample 
railroad facilities for two years to come. The 
extension taps a big area of Port Orford white 
cedar which is said to be the finest stand of that 
kind of timber in the world. The next extension 
of the railroad will require a tunnel and will 
extend over to the Sixes River Valley in Curry 
County from which point the road can run on 
water level to Port Orford on the Coast or can be 
easily extended to Grants Pass on the east. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


March 5.—A slight increase in orders has been 
noted this week, and, with decidedly spring 
weather, a much more optimistic feeling prevails, 
altho there is not the brisk demand that would 
bring joy to the hearts of Inland Empire lumber- 
men and set the mills in motion. 

That within the next sixty or ninety days prices 
of material and labor will have reached rock- 
bottom for at least the next two years was the 
substance of statements made in Spokane by large 
contractors, heads of builders and contractors’ as- 
sociations of the Northwest, which met here this 
week. “I believe the building material prices are 
nearly to the point where they will stay for at 
least two years,” said J. M. Dougan, past president 
of the Master Builders of the Northwest. “There 
is every indication that Washington and the Pa- 
cific Northwest will experience a pronounced re- 
vival in building this spring and summer.” 

The proposed merger of the Northwest Master 
Builders Association with the Asgociated General 
Contractors of the Northwest ted in the for- 
mation of two new groups of contractors associa- 
tions, the Associated General Contractors of 
America, affiliated with the national body which 
has headquarters in Minneapolis, and the Wash- 
ington State Contractors’ Association, composed of 
Washington contractors outside of Spokane. The 
Spokane men elected to go.with the Portland 
group, which organized the other association. 
The national group took no action with regard to 
wage scales or agreements but the State organiza- 
tion by resolution voted to reduce wages 20 per- 
cent and favored the open shop. 

Apple boxes are about 80 percent less than at 
the same period last year, according to a state- 
ment by D. A. Hedland, of the Hedlund Box: & 
Lumber Co. “Prices for apple boxes are low at 


the present time and the growers should buy boxes 
immediately if it is possible for them to do so,” 
said Mr. Hedlund this week. “This year boxes 
are wholesaling at about 17 cents while at the 
same time last year they were 24 cents wholesale. 
There is no demand for apple boxes at the present 
time. Altho prices are low now, they will increase 
during the summer if the growers wait until the 
fruit season is in full swing before ordering their 
boxes.’”’ This company has just established a large 
camp for logging operations on Grizzly Creek, one 
of the tributaries of the North Fork of the Coeur 
D’Alene River. 

A meeting of the Elcad Elco, the newly organized 
lumbermen’s club, has been called by Secretary R. 
L. Bayne for next Thursday-night. It is probable 
that at this time the results of the recent ques- 
tionnaire, sent out to determine how frequently 
and on what nights the club should meet, will be 
announced. The meeting will be in the form of a 
dinner at the Triangle Inn of the Y. M. C, A. 
Stoddard King, one of the Spokesman Review edi- 
torial writers, column conductor and chiefly known 
as the author of the “Long, Long Trail,” is to 
give one of his inimitable rapid fire facetious com- 
ment speeches. 

During February 118 building permits were 
issued by the city building inspector as compared 
with 90 permits for the same month last year. 
However, the value of these buildings was only 
$44,965 as against $198,450 in February, 1920, or 
only between 20 and 25 percent of last year’s con- 
struction total for the month, and this despite the 
fact that the month just past has been one of the 
most advanced toward spring in many years. 

W. M. Leuthold, of the Deer Park Lumber Co., 
returned Monday from a trip to St. Paul, Minn. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


March 5.—A new lumber office in Portland is 
that of J. V. G. Posey & Co., lumber merchants, in 
the Northwestern Bank Building, J. V. G. Posey, 
manager. Mr. Posey is buying here for the Wood- 
stock Lumber Co., of Boston, a subsidiary of the 
Parker-Young Co., which owns sawmills, paper 
mills, lumber yards and other extensive interests 
in the New England States, and he is also attending 
to the management of the Posey Manufacturing 
Co. which manufactures piano supplies on Grays 
Harbor. Mr. Posey was in the Grays Harbor 
country eight years, and four years ago went east 
to consolidate with the Parker-Young Co. He 
spent most of the last four years at the company’s 
operations in Vermont and New Hampshire, but the 
Pacific Northwest held out a charm that he could 
not resist, he says, and so he decided to locate in 
Portland. The Parker-Young Co. will do consider- 
able buying of fir, spruce and cedar shingles, says 
Mr. Posey, and recently placed orders here for about 
1,000,000 feet which will be placed on board a 
steamer for shipment to New London, whence it 
will be distributed among the retail yards of the 
Woodstock Lumber Co. Mr. Posey also intends to 
buy lath for New England consumption. 

C. L. Beaty, secretary-treasurer of the Baker 
White Pine Lumber Co., was here from Baker, Ore., 
this week on a business trip. Mr. Beaty says that 
practically all the pine mills of the Inland Empire 
are idle but expects that by April 1 all of the 
mills will be active again. He has noted a material 
improvement in the demand for lumber the last 
few weeks and says that the supply of uppers is 
very low. 

R. J. Knott, traffic manager of the Western’ Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, speaking before the 
weekly assembly of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ As- 
sociation Wednesday noon, expressed satisfaction 
with the new rates on lumber granted by various 
railroads. He said that for several months buying 
had been held back because of the uncertainties 
prevailing in the freight rate situation, while re- 
ductions in prices also had tended to cause buyers 
to follow a policy of watchful waiting. Altho the 
rate reduction was not as great as expected, he 
said, it was greatly welcomed, especially for its 
effect on ordering, which will mean resumption of 
payrolls. 

District Forester George Cecil and Fred Ames 
and George L. Drake, of the Forest Service, re- 
turned today from an inspection trip over the 
storm swept section of the Olympic Peninsula. Con- 
gress will be asked for extra appropriations for the 
work of salvaging the fallen timber and the legis- 
lature of Washington is being urged to grant 
$100,000. Trails are being cut thru the fallen 
timber at a cost of $100 a mile and telephone 
connections and fire patrols are being reéstablished. 
During the fire season auto trucks laden with water 
tanks will be stationed along roadways in the dis- 
trict to aid in putting out any incipient fire. 
Mounted patrols will carry water bags for the 
same purpose. 

Charles Russell, of Dant & Russell, wholesale 
lumber dealers and exporters, is scheduled to re- 
turn home from an extended tour of China and 
Japan, on March 9. Mr. Russell is accompanied 











Clinch the Better 
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in your locality by selling 
flooring that guarantees 
beauty and long service. 


Oak Flooring 


is just that kind of flooring 
because it is manufactured 
from old growth American 
Oak to meet American 
standards of quality. Why 
not investigate the trade- 
building qualities of “Long- 
life” Oak Flooring today? 
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Gum 


Uniform in Color 


We know you think this impossible, 
but then you possibly have never 
seen Kraetzer-Cured Gum. That's 
the secret. Shrewd buyers insist on 
getting their Sap Gum free from 
stain and discoloration. Ours is 
that kind. 


Send us atria: order 
on suspicion and be 
convinced. 
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Greenwood, Miss. General Office— 
Moorhead, Miss. § GREENWOOD, MISS. 
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maximum quality. There is none Aetter. 
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HARDWOODS 


[ Complete Assortment 
of Dry 


Basswood, Birch 
Soft Grey Elm 


' and Hard Maple 
Birch and Maple Flooring 


Highest Quality 
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H.F.Below Lumber Co. 
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Southern Hardwoods 


Oak - Gum - Ash 
Elm - Maple - Cypress 
Hickory - Poplar 


Jerome Hardwood 


Lumber Company 
JEROME, ARKANSAS 
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YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


OAK—GUM—TUPELO 


MILLS—SULLIGENT, ALA. 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS LEXINGTON, KY. 











GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northe 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 veces of 3-8 is, and 
13-16 in. Hardwoad Flooring? The lumber can be kiln dried and 
worked too if desfred. Send your inquiries to 








NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 





by Mrs. Russell, and according to letters received, 
they have had a very pleasant tour. They are 
returning by way of San Francisco. Carl Seitz, 
the company’s Shanghai representative, who has 
been in the States for several months, is expected 
home next week from Washington, D. C., by way 
of San Francisco. 

W. H. Andersen, of the Patrick-Andersen Lumber 
Corporation, says that there has been a decided 
improvement in inquiries the last ten days. He 
says that uppers are showing considerable strength. 

Cc. D. McCoy, sales manager for the Duncan 
Lumber Co., has returned from his wedding trip 
which took the couple to Vancouver and Victoria, 
B. C. Mrs. McCoy was Miss Sue Akers, of Port- 
land. 

P. L. Frank, of the P. L. Frank Lumber Co., of 
Ravenna, Ohio, was in Portland for a couple of 
days last week on his way north from California. 
Mr. Frank is touring the Pacific coast and looking 
over conditions. 

The Barr Shingle mills at Kalama, on the Wash- 
ington side of the lower Columbia River, have re- 
sumed operation as has the big codperative mill 
there, and the new shingle mill just completed by 
H. D. Miller and associates will be put into opera- 
tion soon. 

F. W. Buswell, head of the Buswell Lumber Co., 
has returned from a stay of several weeks in Cali- 
fornia. He reports business in California very 
satisfactory, but says he can not see any great 
improvement in lumber here as yet. 

R. G. Tully and W. F. Cox have opened a whole- 
sale lumber office in the Northwestern Bank Build- 
ing, under the name of Tully & Cox. Mr. Tully, 
who disposed of his interests in the Saari-Tully 
Lumber Co. some weeks ago, at that time joined 
Mr. Cox in handling the output of the mill of the 
Mitchell Lumber Co., but because of the uncertainty 
of market conditions, Mr. Mitchell decided to keep 
the mill idle for the time being. Mr. Cox, prior to 
taking hold of the output of the- Mitchell Lumber 
Co., was with the Duncan Lumber Co. 
Mitchell will continue his offices in the Couch 
Building but says he can not say when the mill 
will resume operations. Mr. Mitchell is one of the 
best known millmen in the Pacific Northwest, 
having planned many of the large mills in this dis- 
trict, including the big cut-up plant of the Spruce 
Production Division at Vancouver. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


March 5.—An appeal to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to allow the new freight rates on lum- 
ber from Puget Sound to Omaha, Chicago and St. 
Louis to become effective at once instead of after 
the usual thirty days’ notice, is being prepared 
by Tacoma lumber manufacturers backed by local 
business men. Local railway officials have also 
been asked to take the matter up with their re- 
spective roads. It is the claim of the lumbermen 
that if the usual delay in putting rates into effect 
is allowed it will be well along in April before 
any lumber is moved under the new rates and this 
will delay the revival of the industry for a month 
longer. 

In spite of the present dullness in all lines of 
business building operations in Tacoma during 
the first two months of the current year show an 
increase over last year’s figures. Building permits 
issued by the city during February numbered 286, 
the construction work estimated at $196,092 
against 211 permits valued at $140,987 for Feb- 
ruary of last year. For the first two months of 
the current year permits have numbered 540 valued 
at $375,261 against 410 permits valued at $352,734 
for the same period last year. 

Bids for the plant and equipment of the Nis- 
qually Lumber Co. were received Marth 3 by Frank 
B. Cole, appointed receiver for the company. The 
Nisqually Lumber Co. formerly operated a sawmill 
on the Camp Lewis military reserve and went into 
bankruptcy several months ago. 

The South Tacoma Mill Co. resumed operations 
March 1 after having been closed since the first of 
the year. Extensive improvements and additions 
have been made to the plant during the shutdown. 
It was stated at the offices of the company that 
sufficient orders are on hand to enable operations to 


-continue indefinitely. 


The new plant of the Bungalow Cabinet & Mill- 
works at South Tacoma began operations March 1. 
The company was formerly located on Puyallup 
Avenue but the necessity for additional space de- 
cided the owners to purchase a site in South Ta- 
coma on which a new plant has been erected. New 
machinery has been installed and the capacity of 
the plant greatly increased. 

The Union Pacific system has recently been buy- 
ing quantities of fir lumber which has been shipped 
to points in the middle West, according to William 
Curruthers, district freight and passenger agent 
for the road here. Mr. Curruthers said that the 
company has been showing a decided preference for 
Douglas fir in improvement work on its lines. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


March 5.—The lumber market here continues 
dull, and it is thought that buying has been de- 
ferred on account of the readjustment of the 
freight rates. Logging camps in various parts of 
the county are opening up and during the last week 
the White Star Lumber Co. announced that it 
would reopen its mill March 8. This mill has been 
down over three months. The Mowat-Hogan 
shingle mill at Copalis Crossing, which has been 
closed since November last, and the Hast Hoquiam 
Shingle Co., of Hoquiam, which has been down for 
several months, are planning on starting about the 
middle of March. 

Cargo business during February was very light. 
Fifteen vessels carried a total of 12,555,000 feet to 
coastwise ports and one vessel carrying a cargo of 
2,706,000 feet was shipped to the Atlantic sea- 
board. This is less than half the usual tonnage by 
water from the Harbor. 

William Donovan, of the Donovan Lumber Co., 
left last week for Los Angeles, where his son, 
William Donovan, Jr., is spending the winter. 

A. W. Middleton, of the Anderson & Middleton 
Lumber Co., is in the Bast and will spend several 
weeks in New York and Boston. 

W. T. Culver, of the National Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., is here from Michigan looking after 
his interests. Mr. Culver intends to go on to 
California, where he will spend some time before 
returning to the East. A. L. Paine and Mrs. Paine 
will accompany Mr. Culver to California. 

E. T. Taylor, manager Aberdeen Lumber & Shin- 
gle Co., is in California. Mrs. Taylor accompanied 
Mr. Taylor and they will be gone for two or three 


weeks. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


March §.—A slightly increased volume of orders 
and a better feeling generally are the conspicuous 
and encouraging features of the fir market. Of 
the two, the gloom dispelling factor is by long 
odds the more important, since it takes the atten- 
tion away from an industry which, to tell the plain 
truth, is “badly shot.” Fir is weak. In all likelli- 
hood it will continue weak until that happy day, 
somewhere in the indefinite future, when freight 
rates crystallize on a basis where the lumber in- 


_. dustry can do business. 


Other favorable factors are found in the build- 
ing situation where construction costs are grad- 
ually and inevitably fitting themselves into the 
niche which will set free the tremendous accumu- 
lated demand for housing’ and office space. In 
most quarters there is a feeling of relief and en- 
couragement in the fact that March 4 has dawned, 
and that there is a new deal at the White House, 
the change in administration being heralded as a 
mighty influence in the restoration of confidence. 
Even so, the west Coast can do nothing except 
wait; and the lumber industry in particular is 
waiting patiently. The weekly review issued by 
the association shows production at 51 percent 
below normal, the total being 41,537,742 feet. 
Rail orders were fifty-three cars less than the 
total for the previous week. Of new business 42 
percent was for water delivery. Orders for domes- 
tic totaled 7,437,010 feet, export 5,607,204 feet. 
Shipments equalled 43,131,805 feet, of which 28,- 
320,000 moved by rail. Unshipped balance rail 
trade, including movement for California, totals 
8,248 cars; domestic 62,484,559 feet; export 16,- 
272,905 feet. 

George Bergstrom, of Everett, president of the 
Pacific Timber Co., has returned from an extended 
eastern trip, during which he attended a number 
of retail conventions as the representative of the 
shingle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. He reports the new pack to be gain- 
ing ground in the Hast, and favors an aggressive 
campaign of intensive advertising. 

John M. Richards, of the J. M. Richards Co., 
lumber manufacturer and wholesaler of Spokane, 
Wash., spent a day in Seattle this week en route 
home from a visit to Portland. Mr. Richards is 
engaged in manufacturing ties near Coeur d’ Alene 
and, in addition, wholesales Inland Empire and 
Coast lumber, He is an old time experienced lum- 
berman with a large circle of friends in the Inland 
Empire and on the Coast. 


BR. H. Polleys, president of the Polleys Lumber 
Co., Missoula, Mont., spent a few days in Tacoma, 
Seattle and Portland this week. Mr. Polleys is 
the new president of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, embracing the pine manufac- 
turing concerns of the Inland Empire in its mem- 
bership, and at Portland he attended a meeting of 
the board of directors. The meeting had been 
postponed awaiting the return from an outing at 
Honolulu of Thomas A. McCann, president of the 
association for the last two years, and now direc- 
tor for the eastern Oregon and southern Idaho 
district. .Walter S. Rosenberry, general manager 
of the Winton-Rose Lake mill concern, Gibbs, 
Idaho, is director for the Spokane district and J. 
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W..Watring, of the Baird-Harper Lumber Co., 
Warland, Mont., is the new Montana director. 

Lewis Belie, manager of the Newton Lumber Co., 
Pueblo, Colo., was in Tacoma and Seattle this 
week visiting mills and wholesale offices and look- 
ing into market conditions. 

Ray Larson, of Anchorage, Alaska, is in Seattle 
to buy stock for a retail lumber yard at Anchor- 
age. He is in the market for a million feet of 
west Coast forest products, and he is ready to 
place an order for 250,000 feet at once. Mr. Lar- 
son is also preparing to place orders for sash and 
door stock. He will visit Portland, Ore., next 
week. 

W. M. Ford, head of the Ford Lumber Co., at 
Sioux City, Iowa, was in Seattle during the week, 
placing orders for stock. He expressed the view 
that there would be some business in the imme- 
diate future. Mr. Ford, who is accompanied by 
Mrs. Ford, has been in California and is now on 
his way home to Sioux City. 

The A. C, Dutton Lumber Co. has closed its 
Coast offices in Portland, Ore., and has reéstab- 
lished its headquarters in Seattle, on the seventh 
floor of the White Building. Connected with the 
organization are R. Stevens, E. H. Strange, George 
R. Cartier and C. S. Milne. The Dutton interests 
went to Portland rather more than q year ago, 
at that time closing their offices here. 

Charles W. Johnson, formerly of the Charles W. 
Johnson Lumber Co., has gone to his old home in 
Rankin, Ill., for a visit to his aged father, who is 
reported to be quite feeble. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


March 5.—Only about 30 percent of the lumber 
mills, about 25 percent of the shingle mills and 
about the same percentage of the logging camps 
are operating. Inquiries are coming in but the 
prices are low on business offered to the mills. 
Most of the railroads are cleaning up on old orders 
and the prospect of their buying is very uncer- 
tain; in fact, they cut the price on ties $4 a 
thousand March 1. Several large inquiries for 
foreign business are being quoted on as well as 
inquiries for Atlantic coast points. Shingles are 
quiet. Lath took a spurt the first of the month 
and several inquiries were received with offerings 
25 to 50 cents a thousand over prices of last month. 
The mills operating are considering another cut 
in wages to offset the decline in price or may stop 
operating. The cedar pole and piling business has 
been good all winter but just now the California 
market is withholding placing this year’s business 
and it is reported the new prices will be lower 
than last year by several cents. Cars are plentiful, 
with the railroads soliciting business for the first 
time in several years. 

Two Lewis County cruisers, James McCutcheon 
and H. L. Morris, returned last week from the 
Olympic Peninsula, where they were called to do 
some special cruising by several timber and lum- 
ber companies interested in timber there. They 
declared that reports of the damage done there by 
the big storm have been greatly exaggerated; that 
not more than 25 percent of the timber has been 
destroyed and that instead of thousands of elk 
being killed, only ten were found dead. Mr. Morris 
and his companion cruised over ten sections. He 
said that a number of other cruisers in other sec- 
tions reported losses of not to exceed 25 percent. 
He said that near the roads, open places and ex- 
posed places the damage was greatest, but back in 
the woods the damage was slight. Very little cedar 
was damaged, most of the damage was done to 
hemlock. 

The camp of the McCormick Lumber Co. recently 
closed by a strike of loggers, who refused to accept 
a cut in wages, has resumed operation with prac- 
tically a new crew of men. The new wage scale 
is $2.60 a day for common labor. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


March 7.—The southern pine market during the 
week has been practically a continuation of con- 
ditions of the last thirty days. Dimension has 
been in good demand, and if this stock has not 
actually strengthened, it has at least become more 
stabilized. Other items are a little weaker than 
they were ten days ago, altho there has been no 
isolated instance where the price was shaved. 
Altogether, business is coming in a better volume 
and it is the general impression that orders will 
continue to increase as different sections adjust 
themselves. 

There has been a gradual improvement in the 
hardwood trade, altho it has not beer of a definite 
character. Hardwood men have been handed the 
discouraging side so long that any change is looked 
upon as a star of hope. 

There is a very wide range in prices on the 
same items, making an interpretation of the market 
an impossibility. In one instance a northern man- 
ufacturer made an inquiry for twenty cars of sap 
gum delivered, which would have netted the mill 


$6.25 after deducting present high freight rates. 
The company had to look back on its books to 1908 
to find an instance where gum had sold at that 
price. The order, of course, was declined, but it 
serves to illustrate what is going on in the hard- 
wood world at the present time. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


March 7.—Shipments of lumber from St. Louis 
during last month amounted to 6,960 cars, as 
against 8,650 cars in February, 1920, a decrease 
of 1690 cars, while receipts were 8,876 cars last 
month, as against 11,289 cars in February, 1920, 
a decrease of 2,413 cars. 

Permits were issued during last month for 325 
new buildings to cost 561,930 and 326 alterations 
to cost $152,915, the total value of the improve- 
ments being $714,845. In February, 1920, the 
value of the permits was $1,602,411, a decrease of 
$887,566. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


March 7.—There has been but little change in 
market conditions during the last week. Special 
cutting orders for the interior market have not as 
yet increased in volume but there is considerable 
demand for export cutting and mills having suit- 
able timber for that trade are going after such 
orders. The lower grades of shed and yard stock 
are still stronger than the higher grades and a 
number of items are now becoming scarce. There 
has been no increase in production to any extent 
during the last week, altho weather conditions have 
been ideal for logging and manufacture. The little 
mills are still down and will not resume operation 
until they see sufficient business to take care of 
everything they cut, as fast as it is ready, as most 
of them are not in a position to carry heavy stocks 
on their yards. 

R. H. Bostwick, who has been with Charles B. 
Carrothers (Inc.), Memphis, Tenn., as buyer of its 
pine requirements with offices in this city, has 
severed his connection with that firm and has ac- 
cepted a similar place with the George A. Blessed 
Lumber Co., Selma, Ala. Mr. Bostwick is well 
known among the manufacturers, as he has been 
actively engaged in the lumber business in this 
section for the last fifteen years. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


March 7.—Building permits issued at New Or- 
leans last week numbered 62, totaling $161,655, 
as compared with thirty-seven, for $143,383, issued 
for tite corresponding week last year. 

The wrangle over the question whether metal 
windows should be set by carpenters or metal 
workers culminated last week in a walkout of 
the carpenters employed by the George A. Fuller 
Co. on the new Hibernia Bank Building. Trouble 
over the matter developed some time ago and it 
was supposed an adjustment had been reached. 
But it broke out again last week. Today it is 
reported that the business agent of the local car- 
penters’ union has called out the carpenters em- 
ployed on the United Fruit Co.’s 8-story office 
building, which also is being built by the Fuller 
company, and there are hints that the trouble 
may extend to the company’s operations in other 
cities. 

V. H. Sanderegger has been appointed assistant 
State forester of Louisiana under State Forester 
R. D. -Forbes, who is in charge of the forestry 
division of the Louisiana conservation department, 
of which M. L. Alexander is commissioner. Mr. 
Sanderegger was formerly with the Mansfield 
Hardwood Lumber Co. and is an experienced lum- 
berman. 

A. J. Higgins, of the A. J. Higgins Lumber & 
Export Co., who initiated and has led the fight 
against the discharge of waste oil by vessels in 
the local harber, reports that the abuse has been 
checked by the vigorous action of the dock board 
and Federal officials following recent costly fires 
on the harbor front. The fire hazard from float- 
ing oil is far less than formerly, he’ says, but there 
is still considerable cause for complaint, which he 
attributes to the carelessness of employees in 
making connections for the pumping of oil, and to 
the clandestine cleaning of oil-burning ships after 
they reach port. Mr. Higgins started the fight 
on the abuse because the floating oil stained and 
damaged the timber in his company’s booms. The 
demonstration of the fire hazard connected with 
the practice helped him to obtain strict regula- 
tions and greater vigilance by the authorities. 

During February, 400 ships entered and cleared 
from New Orleans as compared with 303 entered 
and cleared during February, 1920. A large ma- 
jority carried cargo, indicating a material increase 
in the volume of commerce handled over the cor- 
responding month of last year, even ttfo the total 
yaluations, thanks to the general slump in com- 
modity prices, showed a shrinkage. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Co.’s mill at Quitman, 
Miss., is reported as having resumed full time 
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operation last week, while the company’s hard- 
wood mill at Crandall is said to have instituted a 
night shift. 

Word comes from Slidell, La., that the city coun- 
cil will in a few days begin construction of a model 
road to North Slidell. Credit for the improve- 
ment will go to 8. T. Alcus & Co., of New Orleans. 
The Alcus company operates mills and veneer 
plants at several points, including New Orleans, 
where its general offices are located. Some months 
ago it decided to concentrate its manufacturing 
operations. Slidell was selected as the concentra- 
tion point, the officials of that city promising to 
build a good road to the company’s plant. Time 
passed without developments. Finally representa- 
tives of the Slidell business interests wrote the 
Alcus company to inquire why it had not carried 
out its concentration plans. Promptly the answer 
was returned that since nothing had been done 
about construction of the promised highway, it 
seemed that the Slidell folk did not want the 
industry. Thereupon the town authorities got 
busy. Right of way for the road has now been 
arranged for and the Slidell advices say that the 
thorofare will be completed pronto. 

The Salmen Brick & Lumber Co. resumed the 
operation of its big sawmill at Slidell, La., this 
morning with a full crew, after a 60-day shut- 
down. 

Gus Hitzen, of the Hitzen-Touart Co., Pensacola 
and New York, is in New Orleans today for a con- 
sultation with Managing Director C. E. Dobson, 
of the Southern Lumber Exporters’ Association. 
Mr. Hitzen is one of the veteran lumber exporters 
of the Gulf district and was a leading member of 
the old Gulf Coast Lumber Exporters’ Association. 
He has recently returned from an extensive tour 
of the west Coast, where he established business 
connections and is considering the establishment 
of a branch office for his company. The Bitzen- 
Touart Co.’s general offices are in Pensacola, the 
New York branch office having been established a 
few months ago at 110 West Fortieth Street. It 
is engaged in both the wholesale and the export 
lumber trade. 

Capt. W. L. Burton, of the Burton-Swartz Cy- 
press Co., who spends his winters in this city, re- 
cently made a substantial donation to the build- 
ing fund of the New Orleans Society for the 
Relief of Destitute Orphan Boys which has 
enabled it to proceed with its building plans. The 
society has acquired a site and has begun the 
éfection of a building to cost $140,000, which 
will be known as the Burton Memorial Building. 

Frank B. Williams, well known cypress manu- 
facturer, has presented a 2-story building with 
large grounds, fronting on Washington Avenue, 
to the committee in charge of the memorial home 
for unfortunate girls. The property adjoins the 
present home and will be used as an annex. . 


DE RIDDER, LA. 


March 7.—Orders are coming in spasmodically, 
mixed car orders being most in evidence. Demand 
for No. 1 dimension has shown renewed life this 
week. Demand for this item is closely followed 
by that for Nos. 1 and 2 boards and shiplap in 8-, 
10-, and 12-inch widths. There has been a slight 
let-up in the demand for uppers. All items of 
B&better grades have suffered, excepting 12-inch 
and 5/4 B&better finish. The demand for timbers 
is not as good as it was thirty days ago. The 
principal buyers, the railroads, have apparently 
withdrawn from the market altogether. Labor and 
cars continue to be very plentiful and logging con- 
ditions are ideal. 


WARREN, ARK. 


March 7.—There probably have been more de- 
clines than for about three weeks, and the bookings 
were the lowest in about seven weeks. The one 
thing encouraging to the millmen is that there has 
been more straight car business during the week 
than for a long time, which indicates that the 
middle West cities and larger centers are beginning 
to buy. This straight car business might be partly 
accounted for by the fact that mill stocks are pretty 
badly broken, so producers are not in a position to 
accept mixed car business as heretofore. No. 2 
common boards are still holding the gain that they 
made some time ago, and are probably a little 
stronger in price, being very scarce. Some have 
attributed the slackness in business this week to 
the suit against the Southern Pine Association, 
and it may be having a slight effect. 

The weather this week has been good, and the 
mills have had a good supply of logs in the ponds. 
Labor continues to be plentiful and the car supply 
is good. 

The hardwood business this week has been bet- 
ter than for some time, the demand being quite 
active. However, prices are not advancing, and 
the strongest indication of a firmness has been in 
the upper grades of oak, of which there is a very 
short stock at the mills. The weather has been 


good. The labor supply and car supply are both 
plentiful. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


March 7.—As a result of the improvement of 
building conditions in Birmingham the retail yards 
are doing a fairly good business and the stocks on 
hand are being disposed of at a good rate. Several 
mills in and around Birmingham have reopened to 
take care of the demand for materials and others 
are planning to do so. 

The wholesale market is likewise improved, altho 
not so markedly as has the retail. The shipments 
for the last few weeks are vastly ahead of those 
for January. In some cases the increases are more 
than 35 percent. Inquiries are also coming in 2 
greater volume than heretofore. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


March 7.—The lumber market remains passive 
and all that can be said of it encouragingly is 
that it is no worse than it was last week. Larg: 
business is conspicuously absent and the busines: 
plaeed with the southern pine people is generall; 
one-car orders from retail yards that are spending 
much effort in locating the low price on the items 
needed. The prices, however, are holding. The 
same comment is true of hardwoods. There is 
some increase in demand for box material, bui 
furniture manufacturers continue to confine their 
purchases to absolute needs, meaning orders for 
one car of fill-in items at a time. Hardwood prices 
have not changed. 

Retail yards in Houston continue to enjoy 
very active demand in connection with the can 


paign for small house construction now under way. 


I. B. McFarland, local manager of the Temple 
Lumber Co., has been named a vice president 0: 
the Houston Building & Loan Association, re- 
cently chartered with an authorized capital stoc! 
of $5,000,000. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


March 7.—There was practically no change in 
the southern pine situation last week. The demand 
continues slow, with no improvement in prices 
However, during the next thirty days the market 
is expected to show improvement. This belief is 
based on the volume of inquiries; also the fact 
that the Winslow bill has passed and been signed 
thereby enabling railroads to get into the buying 
to greater extent than heretofore. It is also ex 
pected that the change in national administration 
is going to have a favorable effect on the lumber 
market, but the effect is not looked for immedi- 
ately. Another hopeful feature is that collections: 
are improving. The mills continue to hold down 
production in line with the light demand, now not 
over half of normal, 


NORFOLK, VA. 


March 7.—While it is true that the total amoun‘ 
of business transacted in the North Carolina pine 
market during the last week was slightly in excess 
of that placed during the week previous, it was 
booked by but a few mills. Others still complain of 
dullness. Competition for business is very keen 
and reports of still lower prices have been more 
frequent, with buyers in many instances arbitrarily 
setting a figure. Prices are weak and the ten 
dency is downward, this being more noticeable ix 
some items than in others. Ideal spring weather 
has been wasted because of labor strikes, lack of 
funds etc. The retail yards are bidding on a great 
deal more work, but few contracts are being placed. 
Competition is becoming keener among them, and 
reports of price cutting are heard for the first 
time. Nothing definite has been reported as to 
any mills shutting down or additional mills start- 
ing up. An increase in production has been noted 
during February, reports from forty-two mills for 
the week ended Feb. 26 showing actual productiou 
39 percent of normal. 

The demand for 4/4 edge No. 2 and better ané 
stock widths during the last week has been very 
light, due to fact that retail yards are not need 
ing any additional stock and trade in New Hnglan¢ 
is being held up because of the building strike. In- 
quiries for occasional cars are coming in from Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania and New York but it seem® 
that southwestern and air dried stock cari be bough! 
much cheaper. The kiln drying mills are holding 
rather firm on prices, and there is no question but 


. that with sufficient inducement in size and number 


of orders they would make further slight conces- 
sions. The tendency is to meet legitimate competi- 
tion. There is a slightly better demand for 4/+ 


edge and stocks No. 8, with prices holding firm at 
the low levels reached about six weeks ago. 

There is little demand for rough 4/4 edge box 
in large lots, but more inquiries are out for this 
item dressed and resawn. Competition is keen and 
buyers say they are able to purchase at lower prices 
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than have recently been quoted by North Carolina 
pine milis, this also having reference to No. 2 edge 
box. Large mills are refusing to meet prices of- 
fered, preferring to wait until old orders are com- 
pleted before going into the market. Quite a few 
box plants in this section are either closed down 
or running short time and report few inquiries. 
One or two large inquiries out for export shooks 
were grabbed up by Norway and Sweden. 

Sales of flooring, ceiling, partition and dressed 
boards have shown a decided increase during the 
last half of the week, after about a week of light 
demand. Prices obtained are slightly less than 
previously reported, but the market for these items. 
has more strength than that for rough lumber. 
Planing mill operators say it is not possible to go 
much lower, on the basis of the cost of rough stock. 
Kiln dried roofers are selling at less money and 
are in better position to offset the competition of 
air dried stock, due to the slight difference in prices 


at present. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


March 7.—The lumber market here is marking 
time. The improvement is very slight. Any chance 
for the market to get back to normalcy is for the 
pregent completely blocked by the continuance of 
the strike of the building trades unions.- This stag- 
nation in the building trades affects the whole lum- 


ber market here both directly and sympathetically. . 


Further, demand for lumber from the manufactur- 
ing consumers is quiet. There is some improvement 
in this line of demand, but it is uneven and more or 
less spasmodic and of the small order variety. In 
prices there is a growing firmness visible in some 
lines, due wholly to the undoubted restriction of 
offerings. 

The Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, as a result of an address given at its 
annual banquet last month on the work being done 
by Hoover in Europe for the starving children, has 
contributed $500 to the Hoover fund. This is a 100 
percent perfect record on the part of the associa- 
tion on the certificates distributed at the dinner. 
Clifton F. Leatherbee, a wholesale lumber dealer 
of this.city, was the chairman of the committee to 
see the trade. 

H. W. Blanchard, head of the Blanchard Lumber 
Co., with offices here and in New York, is touring 
the lumber centers of the Northwest and will return 
next month, 

Notices have been received by the trade here that 
the Willapa Lumber Co. intends at an early date 
to close its offices at 79 Milk Street, Boston, and 
to handle its business in New England from its New 
York office. The concern does business in Pacific 
coast lumber. It has its home office in Portland, 
Ore., New York offices at 96 Wall Street, and mills 
at Raymond, Wash. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. ° 


March 7.-—Some of the wholesalers here report 
considerable improvement in business during the 
last week, and some of the biggest inquiries that 
have been on the market for a long time. Others 
report business no better as a whole, but coming 
in spurts that look as if the turn had come, and 
then reacting to almost nothing. The open 
weather, with other favorable conditions, has 
stirred up some repair work and a little building, 
which gives the yards more to do than they have 
been having, but they are still dull. Practically 
everything that is being bought is for immediate 
use, as neither yards nor industrials as a class is 
buying for stocks, altho all admit that their stocks 
are low. Planing mills are working on short time, 
with little ahead. Furniture factories have some 
business booked, but do not seem to be in a hurry 
to get it out and are frankly buying only what they 
have to have to fill rush orders and waiting for 
possible lower prices. Railroads and industrials 
are holding off, most of them claiming that the 
labor item is of more concern to them than mate- 
rials, which have made greater adjustments than 
labor. There is considerable talk of building, but 
little has actually been started. 

The hardwood dealers are finding a little “im- 
mediate-need” business for almost all items, but 
not enough to keep stocks from accumulating, nor 
enough to keep prices from being badly broken. 
White pine is a little firmer, but demand is low. 
Spruce is inactive and broken in price in spite of 
small offerings. Hemlock is in fair demand and 
price is firmer than in most items. Cypress de- 
mand is light and prices vary, with large offerings 
in most grades. Southern pine demand for small 
sizes and boards has come up a little from its 
recent low place and there is a steady, tho slight, 
demand for flooring and timbers. Prices are 
steadying a little. North Carolina pine is offered 
freely at a wide range of prices and it seems as 
if almost. any offer would find a taker if it is 
peddled around long enough. Lath are rather 
scarce, but as there are few buyers prices are low. 

d for shingles is almost non-existent and 
quotations are low. 


L. C. Lafferty Lumber Co. (Inc.), with offices 
at 704 Franklin Trust Building, this city, an- 
nounces that A. G. Kelly, who for the last eight 
years was connected with the Hutchinson Lumber 
Co., Huntington, W. Va., has become associated 
with it as manager of its_ hardwood department. 
Mr. Kelly has had a wide experience in the lumber 
business, having started at the tree and followed 
it thru the various stages of manufacture, includ- 
ing the distribution of its product to the consumers 
of hardwoods thruout the middle West and eastern 
States. He is also well known to the manufactur- 
ers of hardwoods thruout West Virginia and the 


South. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


March 7.—An enormous increase in inquiries 
reported by New York lumber dealers portends the 
coming spring building boom. 

That New York is about to enter upon an era 
of home-building seldom equalled in the past is 
the concensus of all agencies vitally interested 
in the awakening of construction activities, and 
they all accredit the hopeful outlook to the tax 
exemption ordinance recently passed by the board 
of aldermen. 

Whether New York will be prepared to meet the 
vast demand expected for building materiats re- 
mains to be seen. Some authorities say it will be 
impossible to supply the need in many things, but 
lumbermen of the Metropolitan district can with- 
stand a stiff siege in this direction and it goes 
without saying that they will welcome it after 
months of business stagnation. 

An increased demand for lumber, except in the 
nature of inquiries, has not been felt as yet. The 
reported awakening in construction affairs is 
merely heresay to the lumber dealer at this writing, 
but the trade generally is convinced there must be 
something in so much talk, just as there must be 
fire where there is much smoke. 

It is believed that the first result of increased 
demand will be an upward trend in lumber prices, 
which today are just about where they were a 
week ago and the week before that. There must 
be a rise in prices if the lumbermen are to reap 
even a fair share of profits from better business. 

The conclusion that the city faces a building 
boom is adequately substantiated from financial 
sources. It is vouchsafed by the word of archi- 
tects. It is being widely heralded by realtors. 
There can be little room for doubt that New York 
City stands upon the threshhold of a building 


boom. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


March 8.—Sales agents here complain strongly 
because the lumber market does not make a better 
showing, with weather favorable and reports of 
building activity in the cities. Even the city trade 
has been a disappointment to most of the lumber- 
men so far. The city yards, apparently, are still 
buying hand to mouth, the explanation being in 
some cases that they want to get rid of all their 
old high priced stock before taking on any new 
lumber. Prices with local retailers have softened 
considerably since March 1, in spite of the fact 
that business is increasing and there is a large 
volume of figuring. In the country there is, as a 
rule very little buying of lumber or of anything 
else. Implement men are having a very poor busi- 
ness, and it is as hard to get a loan at a bank as 
it is to find a needle in a haystack. The open 
weather is permitting farmers to start their spring 
farm work early and they are very busy. The crop 
prospects are as fine as they ever have been at 
this time of year in the wheat belt. There has 
been no winter killing and the wheat has attained 
such good rootage that there is very little danger 
of damage from blowing. 


. DULUTH, MINN. 


March 9.—Lumber operators on this market are 
much more hopeful regarding the outlook for trade 
during the coming season. Operators of interior 
finish plants and contractors are sanguine that 
many building projects now pending will go out 
for figures in the near future. That conclusion is 
based on the assumption that wage scales for the 
different crafts will be in effect on the basis of 
20 percent reduction from last year’s scale. Con- 
tractors here have served notice to the striking 
bricklayers, masons and electrical and sheet metal 
workers that unless they return to their jobs by 
the end of this week their places will be filled by 
outside men. The backbone of the strike is be- 
lieved to have been broken, as numbers of the 
strikers have returned to work. 

The feeling that everything will be serene as far 
as the labor situation is concerned is so general 
that interests considering building projects now 
feel that they are getting upon safe ground. Op- 
erators of planing mills, sash and door factories 
and interior finish plants have been figuring upon 
more bills during the last ten days than in several 








a 
Your Chance to Sell 
Oak Flooring 


Within the next few weeks home 
building will be under way and 
you'll have an excellent opportun- 
ity to make a substantial profit 
selling 


Acorn Brand 


“‘America’s Best Oak Flooring”’ 


Builders everywhere have become 
familiar with the merits of oak 
floors through national advertis- 
ing and the time is now ripe for 
you dealers to cash in on the de- 
mand already created. 


Ask us about ‘“‘Acorn Brand.’’ 


Nashville Hardwood 
mimis’ Flooring Co. 


and Mills, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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SAWED . if «_ SAWED . 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING ‘ 
Flooring that matches perfectly 


because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 


IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry com- 


plete stocks in all thickn 
ing and lumber in the-same car. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO., "i'hicinsas’ 


ip. floor- 
cited. 











Southern 


Hardwoods 


Oak, Gum, Elm, 
Magnolia, Beech, 
Hickory and Ash 


First Class Manufacture 
and Uniform Grading 


Mills at A. L. BOYNTON 

White City and San Augustine LUMBER CoO. 
Tex., and Hornbeck, La. Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Lufkin - Texas 


Sales Offices at Lufkin, Texas 
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We Want Your Inquiries for 


White, Red and Mixed 


Oak Timbers 


Up to 20 Feet Long 





Our new modern 
band mill started 
operations Decem- 
ber Ist and has 
operated continu- 
ously during the 
winter months. 
Whatever your 
needs may be let 
us serve you. 


Quality First—Service Always 


H. G. Bohissen Mfg. Co. 


mia"? Ewing, (Angelina Co.) Texas | 


Telegraph and Telephone, Lufkin, Texas. 














! OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
} Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We 


handle all classes of cargo and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipments. 

















LOUISIANA HARDWOODS 


Sound Square 
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cine Bridge and 
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otk Ash, Elm, | Grade Stock 
elican J] umber (‘o. 
Mound, Louisiana 








BAND SAWED 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


— 2 The uniform quality 
|B | of our 
L 3B! Oak, Ash, Gum, 
Cottonwood, 
BONE DRY Cypress, Elm 
STOCK Is 


lumber attracts and 


now ready 
holds customers for us 


for shipment 


Bomer-Blanks 
BLANKS, Lumber Co., Inc. 














months back. Should building operations in Duluth 
and district develop as hoped for, it is estimated 
that lumber jobbers and millmen here will have 
an active season ahead of them. 

The latest white pine price list issued by the 
trade on this market contains a slip announcing a 
further reduction of $5 a thousand feet on all inch 
Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5 boards and of $1 on lath from 
the scale set Feb. 25. The attitude of lumbermen 
in bringing down the price lists to a normal level 
is expected to lead to a substantial expansion in 
the building of moderate priced frame houses with- 
in the next month. 

Recent snowfalls over northern Minnesota were 
a boon to loggers and to small contractors getting 
out pulpwood, ties and other forest products. De- 
liveries to jobbers and the mills of the entire 
winter’s cut is now practically assured. The large 


- sawmill operators are closing down their season’s 


operations and it is understood that their outputs 
will be sufficient to carry them thru a normal year. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


March 9.—Payson Smith, head of the wholesale 
hardwood company which bears his name, has re- 
turned from an extended vacation tour, which 
took him first to New Orleans and then westward 
to California, where he spent some weeks, return- 
ing by Seattle, Vancouver and the Canadian Pacific 
route. 

D. L. MeNevin, a representative of the inventories 
section of the Treasury Department, is here to help 
lumber dealers to conform with the ruling of the 
department, requiring inventories for 1917, 1918 
and 1919 to be adjusted to department rulings. He 
is making headquarters while here at 620 East 
Franklin Avenue. 

Fred H. Peschau, representing the Payson Smith 
Lumber Co. in Chicago, was a visitor at the com- 
pany’s headquarters offices last week. 

Orrin S. Good, of the Good-Hopkins Lumber Co., 
Spokane, was here last week on his return from 
an eastern business trip. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


March 8.—Inquiries are plentiful but not much 
business is actually being transacted, wholesalers 
say. Prices are apparently holding firm on all the 
woods chiefly used in the Pittsburgh district and 
there have been no changes of consequence in the 
last few weeks. 

No further reduction in prices on Pacific coast 
products has been announced since the decrease of 
$5 a thousand feet was made several weeks ago 
in the common grades. Hardwoods are showing 
but little activity, even the lower grades such as 
are used in steel mills here being now in little de- 
mand. Southern pine has been stationary as to 
price for several weeks and no sign of increased 
activity is noticeable. 

Conferences between the building trades con- 
tractors and their employees, most of whom are 
members of labor unions, are still in progress, but 
little of a definite nature has been accomplished. 

A decline in the cost of building was indicated 
yesterday in contracts awarded by Public Works 
Director John Swan. The contract price for build- 
ing the Sheraden playground was $24,000, about 
half of the amount of a bid on the same work sub- 
mitted last summer but rejected as being too high. 

A reduction of 20 percent in wages for skilled 
labor in the building trades was predicted yester- 
day by Jacob Soffel in an address before members 
of the Builders’ Exchange in the Chamber of Com- 
merce auditorium, 

O. H. Babcock, vice president Babcock Lumber 
Co., is on a business trip thru New England and 
will visit Buffalo, N. Y., before returning home. 

The number of building permits issued in Pitts- 
burgh continues to increase, but leading lumbermen 
say this is not a certain assurance that’ the struc- 
tures they call for will be built soon. But if wages 
can be adjusted satisfactorily and without a long 
and costly strike there will be a building campaign 
here of considerable proportions this spring and 
summer, such action being necessary to relieve the 
acute housing shortage. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


March 6.—The status of the wholesale lumber 
trade in this section continues in sympathy with 
conditions in the Northwest, but Los Angeles is yet 
the liveliest consuming market on the Coast, as 
it has been for many months. Figures compiled 
in the office of Henry Riddiford, secretary of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange (Wholesalers), show that 
this part of the State consumed 15 to possibly 20 
percent of the total cut of Oregon and Washington 
*in 1920. Values reflect those of the Northwest and 
some dumping of cargoes at Los Angeles Harbor is 
complained of, but an early betterment in condi- 
tions generally is looked for with confidence. 

One basis for hopeful expectation is found in the 
retail trade, in which during February, usually the 


lightest building month here, the volume of business 
has been more than fair, as is shown by the issu- 
ance by the local authorities of 683 permits for 
dwellings in that month, an increase of 193 permits 
for similar structures over February of last year. 
Yard prices were adjusted Feb. 12 in fair accord- 
ance with reductions by redwood manufacturers and 
conditions of the fir market. Labor conditions are 
easier and carpenters of the more skilled class are 
more plentiful, while labor generally is in accord 
with the prevalent progressive spirit. A material 
increase in demand for structures of all kinds is 
looked for thruout this month. In January 56 
percent of all permits for building in Los Angeles 
were for frame structures. 

The Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway, of 
Oregon, has bought 25,000 redwood ties as an ex- 
periment to determine their value as compared 
with fir. y 

The Hammond Lumber Co. has succeeded the 
Hihn-Hammond Lumber Co. at Hollister and Wat- 
sonville. ‘ 

A. C. Bowers, of Santa Ana, with the Griffith 
Lumber Co. and president of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, has re- 
tired from the lumber business. A farewell dinner 


_in his honor is to be held at Santa Ana on Satur- 


day evening of this week. 

The Griffith Lumber Co., operating a line of retail 
yards in Orange County, has disposed of the plants. 
The Santa Ana yard has been acquired by O. H. 
Barr, of the Barr Lumber Co., Whittier; the Orange 
yard has been taken by a Mr. Clemons; 8. S. 
Skidmore has bought the Downey plant, and the 
yards at Norwalk and Anaheim have been taken 
over by F. R. Bryant and H. M. Adams, respectively. 

A recent visitor here was H. R. Duniway, whole- 
saler, of New York City. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


March 7.—The improvement in the hardwood 
trade, which was noted last week, is still in evi- 
dence. Furniture factories, 75 percent of which 
had been closed down for the last two months, are 
resuming operation and most of them are now pro- 
ducing from 40 to 50 percent of a normal output. 
This is creating an awakened demand for some of 





We contemplate the immediate task of 
putting our public household in order. 
We need a rigid and yet sane economy, 
combined with fiscal justice, and it must 
be attended by individual prudence and 
thrift which are so essential to this try- 
ing hour and reassuring for the future.— 
PRESIDENT HARDING. 











the Canadian hardwoods, and is looked upon as & 
very hopeful sign. There is a scarcity of thicker 
ends of birch in firsts and seconds. 

Generally speaking, there is not a great deal of 
change in the situation, altho the feeling of the 
trade is a little more optimistic. Building reports 
show that during January and February contracts 
were awarded in Canada for residential work to 
the extent of $4,212,500, as compared with $3,810,- 
000 for the corresponding period in 1920, and 
$2,096,000 for the corresponding period of 1919. 

Harry Mawson, of Anderson, Shreiner & Mawson, 
wholesale lumber dealers, Toronto, has gone on @ 
business visit to England. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


March 7.—In spite of present quietness a tone 
of optimism prevails thruout the lumber producing 
districts. ‘The lumber industry as well as business 
in general is now going thru a process of reorgani- 
zation, and from the readjustment now taking place 
business should be on a sounder basis. There is an 
enormous stored-up demand for lumber to meet 
the ordinary needs of the country, and this demand 
will develop just as rapidly as confidence in the 
future creates a revival in general trade condi- 
tions. . 

According to Gen. A. D. MacRae, who is a promi- 
nent lumber manufacturer at Vancouver, B. C., 
and who visited this city last week, conditions in 
Canada are a little better than they are anywhere 
else. Gen. MacRae was very optimistic about the 
outcome of this year of readjustment. Gen. Mac- 
Rae is on his way home after a three months’ trip 
thruout the southern States, New York and eastern 
Canada. 

Labor is determined to do its part in order that 
the building wheels may turn. There is not much 
prospect for reduction in wages per hour this sea- 
son, but the wholehearted codperation of labor, 
backed up by goodwill, is a big item in building 
because it means greater production, and greater 
production is the one big item which will solve 
the readjustment problem. ’ 
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LUMBER COMPANY GRANTED INJUNCTION 


New York, N. Y., March 7.—Supreme Court 
Justice Callaghan has granted a permanent in- 
junction to the Burgess Bros. Co. (Ine.), ex- 
porter of lumber, restraining the Transporta- 
tion Trades Council of the Port of New York, 
a labor body; local unions and steamship lines 
from refusing to handle Burgess Bros’. lumber 
for shipment. Justice Callaghan said that ‘‘the 
various acts of the defendants amount, in law, 
to a ow against the plaintiff.’’ 

When Burgess Bros. last spring refused to 
unionize its plant at the demand of the 
teamsters’ and lumber handlers’ unions, the 
unions determined to force compliance with 
their demands. They enlisted the aid of the 
longshoremen’s union and as a result employees 
of stevadores and of the steamship companies 
handling lumber refused to have anything to 
do with the Burgess Bros.’ product. The an- 
nual sales of Burgess Bros. exceeded $600,000 
@ year. 

‘*The conditions prevailing in the port of 
New York at the time in question,’’ said Justice 
Callaghan, ‘‘were and are a matter of common 
knowledge. There was a great shortage of 
labor due to the then existing abnormal condi- 
tions. Steamship owners were at the mercy of 
the labor unions and they felt, no doubt, that 
it was more profitable to tolerate, and, in fact, 
to openly countenance, the unjust and illegal 
acts of the unions than to discharge those of 
their employees who refused to handle plain- 
tiff’s lumber.’’ 

Justice Callaghan added that it was ap- 
parent the plaintiff would suffer irreparable 
damage for which it had no adequate remedy 
at law, and issued the injunction. The case 


was tried last November, a temporary injunc- 
tion having been previously issued.  - 

The defendant steamship lines included the 
Cunard, Norton, Lilly & Co., United States 
Steel Products Co., Kleppe & Co. and Furness, 
Withy & Co. 

‘‘The principle that. public utilities must 
serve the public without discrimination has 
been indelibly written into our American insti- 
tutions,’’? said Walter G. Merritt, counsel for 
the plaintiff company, ‘‘but organized labor 
still voices resentment and indignation when- 
ever a court frustrates its efforts to use these 
public utilities as instruments of class aggres- 
sion. Fortunately for the life of this republic, 
public opinion is firmly set against action of 
this kind, whether emanating from employers or 
employees.’’ 


NEWS NOTES FROM MERIDIAN, MISS. 


March 8.—The southern pine market situation 
undoubtedly is very far from favorable. While in- 
quiries are numerous, they do not appear to de- 
velop a very large amount of actual business. 
Very few of the smaller mills that have been closed 
down for the last four or five months have re- 
sumed operations. A good many of them appear to 
want to start up, but say they can not manufac- 
ture lumber on present market values, 

Stocks of dimension thruout this section are 
becoming badly broken, especially so in lengths 
eighteen feet and longer. Inquiries are very numer- 
ous for mixed cars of 2x4’s and buyers find it very 
hard to place orders of this character, as in most 
instances the supply of 10-, 18-.and 20-foot lengths 
is very nearly exhausted. Mills ugually refuse to 
accept orders for straight No. 1 common dimen- 
sion, except at increased prices. Practically all of 
the mills that carry a stock of long joists are hold- 
ing out for higher prices, realizing the supply is 
limited. 

















THOMAS SOUTHWORTH IVES, retired lum- 
berman, died at his residence in La Crosse, Wis., 


recently at the age of 70. Mr. Ives was a native 
of Brooklyn, coming west at the age of 17 and 
locating in La Crosse. He left there in 1892 to 
engage in the lumber business at Guttenberg, 
lowa, expanding into one of the largest concerns 
in the State of the time. He retired from active 
business in 1907 and returned to La Crosse to 
live. A widow and one daughter survive. 





THOMAS HANFORD, long connected with the 
W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., of St. Louis, died 
at his home in Chicago on Feb. 24. 
nouncement of the death, T. C. Whitmarsh, gen- 
eral manager of the company, said: i 
a feeling of the deepest regret that we are com- 
— to announce the death of. our good friend, 

r. Thomas Hanford, which occurred at his resi- 
dence in Chicago, 7216 Yale Avenue, on Thurs- 
day, Feb. 24, at 2:30 a. m. Mr. Hanford was 
connected with this company for a great many 
—s was a valued employee, and we feel his 
oss very keenly. While he would.have reached 
the good ripe age of 77 in April, his death was 
nevertheless unexpected, and we feel the news 
will be a shock to his good customers. It was 
an honor to have had him associated with us.” 


GEORGE ROBINSON ELLIOTT, pioneer lum- 
berman and general manager and part owner of 
the plant of the Genoa Bay Lumber Co., on Van- 
couver Island, died in Victoria, B. C., on March 
3 after undergoing an operation. He was 47 
years of age, and was one of the well known 
lumbermen of British Columbia, having entered 
the business as a junior in the Victoria Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., at Chemainus. He was 
with this company until 1912, rising to the posi- 
tion*of assistant general manager, when he 
resigned to organize the syndicate which took 
over the mill on Genoa Bay. He was very suc- 
cessful in dealing with employees and never had 
a strike on his hands. 





J. ALBERT COLE, of North Bay, Ont., passed 
away on March 6 after an illness of several 
months. For several years past, Mr. Cole had 
successfully conducted a planing mill business 
at North Bay. Previous to that he had been en- 
gaged as foreman for J. R. Eaton & Sons, Ltd., 
Orillia, with whom he was employed for twenty- 
five years. He had also of late acted as superin- 
tendent of the A. J. Young Lumber Co., of North 
Bay. He leaves a widow and two daughters. 


MRS. O. W. FISHER, wife of O. W. Fisher, 
died at the family residence, Seattle, Wash., 
March 3, at the age of 74. Mr. Fisher is presi- 
dent of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., and is also 
president of the Grandin Coast Timber Co., one 
of the large owners of the Snoqualmie Falls 
Lumber Co. He is associated with Capt. J. B. 
White, of Kansas City, and others in the Mis- 
souri Lumber & Mining Exchange, operating pine 





mills at Grandin, Mo., and in other lumber and 
timber enterprises in the South. Mrs. Fisher, 
who has been an invalid for more than thirty 
years, and was confined to her bed for the 
greater part of the last three years; was a native 
of Ontario, having lived in Seattle for seven 
years. Besides her husband she leaves a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. W. W. Warren, wife of the manager of 
the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., and five sons: 
Will P., Burr, O. D., D. R. and O. W. Fisher, jr., 
all of whom live in Seattle and are identified 
with the Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 


MRS. MARY JANE WEBB, a resident of 
Seattle, Wash., for the last ten years, d at 
her home in that city on March 1. Her hus- 
band, George H. Webb, is president of the Snow 
Creek Logging Co. and the Webb Logging & 
Timber Co. Four sons also survive, George H., 
jr., Richard, Oliver and Benjamin. 





J. NEWTON NIND, president of the Periodical 
Publishing Co., of Grand Rapids, and managing 
editor of the Grand Rapids Furniture Record, 
the Furniture Manufacturer and Artisan and the 
American Funeral Director, died at his winter 
home in St. Petersburg, Fla., on March 6 at the 
age of 67. Mr. Nind was at one time editor and 
part owner of the ae Valley Lumber- 
man, of Minneapolis, and in 1889, when the Lum- 
berman Publishing Co. started the Furniture 
News, he became manager and then editor. 
Later he edited the Rockford Furniture Journal 
and, purchasing the Minneapolis Furniture News, 
consolidated the two under the name of Furni- 
ture Journal, which was moved to Chicago. He 
left that organization in 1909, to purchase a 
majority interest in the Grand Rapids Furniture 
Record and has since taken over the other papers 
published by his company. 


EDWARD A. SHAW, for many years promi- 
nently identified with the lumber industry of the 
Middle West, died at his home in Davenport, 
Iowa, Thursday evening, March 3, after an ill- 
ness of more than a year. Mr. Shaw had suf- 
fered an attack of influenza in January, 1920, 
and this left his heart in a weakened condition. 
He was 70 years old and was born in Chelsea, 
Mass. Mr. Shaw went to Davenport about fifty- 
five years ago. His father, George S. Shaw, was 
at first in the carpenter business there, and the 
son entered that trade. The father later became 
the founder of the Cloquet Lumber Co., of 
Cloquet, Minn., of which E. A. Shaw also be- 
came a member, and of which he was a director 
for many years. He was president of the 
Johnson-Wentworth Co., of Cloquet, and of the 
Shaw Land & Lumber Co., of Virginia. For 
about twenty-three years he was associated with 
F. H. Cromble in the lumber business at Atlantic, 
Iowa. He retired from active business in 1903. 
A widow, Mrs. Emma Shaw, survives, with two 
daughters and several grandchildren. Mr. Shaw 
also leaves two sisters. 
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Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Calcasieu Lumber 
WESTLAKE LOUISIANA 














Henry E. Hardtner, Pres. Q. T. Hardtner, Sec. & Treas. 


THE 
Urania Lumber Company, Ltd. 


Manufacturers of 


‘Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Railroad Construction and Car Material 
Long and Heavy Joists and Timbers 


Urania, La. 














Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Mille at Office. 
CANDY, LA. RUSTON, LA. 
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Let the Arrow Guide You 
rs 


to dependable values in 


Va. Hardwoods 
White Pine 


LONG OAK TIMBERS AND 
PLANK OUR SPECIALTY. 


The Arrow Lumber Co. 
Parkersburg, W.Va. 


Eastern Sales Office, 
Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mills: 
Raleigh, W. Va. 
Natural Well, Va. 




















W.:E. Small Mfg. Co. 


CORINTH, MISS. | 
7 Circular Sawmills, sawing White 
and Red Oak, Ash, Gum, Bim, Maple, 
Beech, Poplar, Hickory and Tupelo. 


ALL LUMBER CAREFULLY GRADED 











1,500,000 feet now on 
sticks and ready to 
ship. Your inquiries 
and orders are so- 
licited. 


Eastman-Gardiner 
Hardwood Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 




















B. C. Godwin, Pres. J. R. Sandefur, Secy.-Treas. 


Yellow Pine Specialists 

Straight or 1 Dimension, Siding, 

Mixed Cars Flooring and Ceiling 
Give us a change to quote you. 


Warren-Godwin Lumber Co., **i"- 


Miss. 








Wanted Orders °3"5."na7%"_ 
Crating 


Manufactured from 
Gum, Poplar or Oak 


Inquiries solicited from all consumers. 


Merl Lumber Go.,M#EIRIAs. 


Baldwin Hardwood 
LumberCo. | Lumber 


316 Railway Exchange, P 0 PLAR 


CHICAGO 
Sales Office and Yards, 
A SPECIALTY 


LAUREL, MISS. 
feo, 


Manufacturers of 
BAND SAWN 














See Gounty 
Lumber Go. 


Brookhaven, 


Mississippi 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Specializing in Mixed Car Shipments 


J.F.Vernon Lumber Go: 








Sales Agents BROOKHAVEN, ecm, 





INCORPORATIONS 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—East Arkansas 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital $300,000. 

Little oT ake Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $15,0 

Pine Blunt “Huvicoley Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $20,000 

CALIFORNIA. Auburn—Sawnamo Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Los Angeles—W. E. Cooper Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; wholesale and retail. 

Reedley—Reedley Lumber Co., incorporated. 

San Francisco—Mariposa ty 4 Pine Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,0 

FLORIDA. pdt eat Naga Tie & 
Lumber Co., incorporated. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Acme Sash & Door Co., 
incorporated. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis — Globe-Bosse-World 
Furniture Co., increasing capital from $1,000,000 
to $2,000,000. 

Ga ary—Pennsylvania Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100,000. 

Sullivan—Dix Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $300,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Brocton—Monponsett 
Lumber Co., incorporated. 

MICHIGAN. Newaygo—Henry Rowe Manufac- 
$30 006 Co., increasing capital from $35,000 to 

MINNESOTA. Bemidji—Matson-Ritchie Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; building material and-re- 
tail lumber. 

MISSISSIPPI. ee A Wade Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital $20, 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—mmert Chair Co., 
incorporated; oe $25, 

Louis—R. neg “Lumber Co., 
porated; oe. $20, 000. 

St. Louis— Tie & Lumber Co., 

rated; capital, $60, 000. 


incor- 


incorpo- 


NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Jordan Woodworking © 


Co., me a capital, $27,5 

Broo lyn—Wynn Lumber Go. -, incorporated; 
Piha $5,000; snmaber and sa: 

Brooklyn— Ww. Vaughan 1 Lanihee Co., 
porated; capital, 4518 30 

Elmira—H. C. Speulaing Co., incorporated. 

Manhattan — Construction Material Trading 
Corporation; capital, $100,000; timber and saw- 
mill business. 

New bo alah Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,00 

New Yorke be Schanel Building Supply >. ie 
incorporated; capital, $5,000; lumber and build 
ing supplies. 

Warrensburg—A. C. incorpo- 
rated; capital, $100, 000. 

OHIO. Elyria—Elyria Lumber & cel Co., in- 
crmeuing capital from $50,000 to $100,0 

ew Philadelphia—New Philadelphia _ ae 

a Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

OREGON. Cobu 2. So. & S. Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10 

Portland—Doernbecher Manufacturing Co., in- 
ages er lad to $2,000, oon ‘n 

ortland—Gates-Irwin ncorporated; cap- 
ital, $10,000; wholesale lumbe: we ’ 

PENNSYLVANIA. wi iliatideditens N. 
taterty Lumber Co., incorporated; Capital, | $00. - 


TEXAS. Athens—Williford Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $40,000. 

Hasl lam—Sabine Valley Timber & Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Houst ton—Spinner-Hay Lumber & Building Co., 
increasing capital from $10,000 to $20,000. 


WASHINGTON. Seattle—Vance Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000; wholesale. 
Tacoma—Taylor-Young Lumber Co., 

rated; capital, $20,000. . 


WISCONSIN. Crevitz—Crevitz Lumber Co., 
incorporated, capital, $30,000; bought out Pesh- 
tigo Lumber Co. and will move stock to new 
location. 

Kenosha—Kenosha Woodenware Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $50,000. 

Neenah and Wautoma—w. J. Durham Lumber 
Co., reported at Watuoma, increasing capital 
from $25,000 to $100,000 is an error; company is 
located at Neenah, having moved there three 
year ago. 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


CALIFORNIA. Alvarado—Sunset Lumber Co. 
succeeds James Hamilton. 

San_Francisco—California Cedar Products Co. 
moved to Stockton. 


ILLINOIS. East St. Louis—Barrows & Don- 
a Lumber Co. succeeded by Barrows Lum- 
er 

Moline—Wright Carriage Body Co. changing 
name to Moline Body Corporation. 


INDIANA.  Campellsburg—Stratton Lumber 
Co. succeeds Stratton & Martin Lumber Co. 

Greensburg—Piles & Porter dissolved partner- 
ship and property divided. Mr. Piles takes over 
planing mill and continues business in his name. 


incor- 


Emerson & Co., 


incorpo- 


Mr. Porter takes sawmill at Hope, Ind., a lumber 


yard and other property. 


Lawrence—W. L. Brown Lumber & Coal yards 
purchased by a grain and feed company of 
Indianapolis, according to_report. Entire plant 
to be ee, a and grain elevator will be erected. 

yatt—O. S. Wilkins & Son sold to B. R. 
myers Lumber Co. 

IOWA. Clinton—Thomas Oakes succeeds Smith 
& Oakes in lumber and building material busi- 
ness 

Blberon—Elberon Lumber Co. succeeded by W. 

. Devoe. 

Perry—National Wood Works Co. changed 
name to Perry National Wood Works Co., in- 
corporated and business enlarged. 

KANSAS. Florence—Clark Grain, Lumber & 
Coal Co. succeeded by Clark-Chatten Lum- 
ber Co. 

KENTUCKY. lLatonia—Yatts & Lahner suc- 
ceed Charles Lahner. 

LOUISIANA. Merryville—Sherrill. Hardwood 
Lumber Co: removed to New Orleans. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—John F. McDon- 
ald Lumber Co. sold retail yard to Thompson 
Yards (Inc.). 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—Cahn-Bridges Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Edward Cahn Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Jennings-Amos Manu- 
facturing Co., changed name to Jennings-Ram- 
sey Manufacturing Co. 

NEW_JERSEY. Egg Harbor—E 
Coal & Lumber Co.; change in stockho 
sorbs Mueller Coal & Lumber Co. 

Paterson—Beveridge Coal & lLumber Co. 
quencing name to Lackawanna Lumber & Coal 


Harbor 
ders; ab- 


OHIO. Dayton—Curtis Dayton Co. now owned 
and operated by the Allen A. Smith Co., of 
Toledo, under direct management of Arthur M. 


olmes 

Mechaniscburg—C. W. Alexander & Sons suc- 
coer Clemmons & Alexander. 

rwalk—C. S. Garrison Lumber Co. succeeds 
chathes Prechtel. 

OKLAHOMA. Grandfield and Hobart—Ed 
Deaver and C. G. Sims have purchased the 
Harris-Deaver Lumber Co.’s yard and will spore 
to Hobart, Okla. ‘Will erect office and shed, 
by 140 feet. 

OREGON. Hood River—Bridal Veil Lumber 
Co. and Hood River Fuel Co. consolidated under 
name of Emry Lumber & Fuel Co., of which Nel- 
son Emry is head. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Masontown — Masontown 
Planing Mill and Lumber Co. absorbed by O. C. 
Cluss Lumber Co., of Uniontown, and will be 
continued as branch yard 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Loomis—Thompson Lum- 
ber Co. succeeds Western States Lumber Co. 

Mitchell—Western States Lumber Yards at Mt. 
Vernon purchased by Burns Lumber Co., of 
Mitchell. 

Parkston—Western States Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Farmers’ Lumber Co. 

Abilene—Jennings Bros. 
Tom Harrell Lumber Co. 

Gilmer—Denman Lumber Co. purchased lot 
and will erect building for lumber shed. 

Paris—Lamar Lumber Co. W. Estes and 
A. C. Robertson purchase interest. 

VERMONT. Barre—Allen Lumber Co.; E. O. 
Allen sells interest. to C. J. Allen estate. 

VIRGINIA. Christiansburg—Colhoun & Miller 
succeeded by Surface-Miller Co. 

WASHINGTON. Dixie—Walla Walla Lumber 
Co. purchased Dixie Lumber Co. 

D . F. Downs sells interest in Lueding- 
haus Lumber Co. to George M. Duncan of Port- 
land and will operate mill at Meskill, for which 
he is buying new equipment. 

WISCONSIN. Arcadia—Hess & Doty succeed 
A. J. Hess in lumber and hardware business. 


NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. Sylamore—F. A. Huey, eemeny 
began saw and planing mill. 

CALIFORNIA. Martinez—Spencer Liasiber 
Co., will open. 

Oroville—Oroville Lumber Co, J. & H. 
Matheny, props., new concern. 

ILLINOIS. Hinsdale—Hinsdale Lumber Co., 
recently began. 

INDIANA. Gary—Gary Lumber Co. will estab- 
lish yard in Fort Wa ae. 

Sheridan—Newby Construction Co., new con- 
cern; building supplies. 

KANSAS. Cherokee—Long Bell Lumber Co., 
new yard here. 
MICHIGAN. 
Co., new yard. 

MISSISSIPPI. Ocean Springs—Farmers’ Trad- 
ing Co., recently began. 

MISSOURI. St. Charles—H. G. Rauch Lum- 
ber Co., recently began. 

St. Louis—W. G. Funck recently began. 

Trenton—Roy Miller recently began; 
lumber. 

NEBRASKA, t whee ome A. Preston open- 
ing lumber yard 


succeed 


Sturgis — Community Lumber 


retail 
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NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Broadway Lumber 
Co. opens yard on Rockwell Place. 

Brooklyn—Joseph H. Benzing & Co. opens new 
vard on Williams Place. 

OREGON. Bridge—Steinhoff & Jackson; re- 
cently began; sawmill. 

Portland—Briggs-Ransom Lumber Co., 
cm, began. 

‘0 


re- 


began. 

Springfield—Pitts-Hill Co., recently began; 
manufacturing wood products. 

TENNESSEE. Lebanon—B. Donnell and A. 
Highers, of Alexandria, have purchased a site 
und will move their felloe factory here. Build- 
ing to be erected; will utilize hickory of region 
to make wagon felloes. 

Livingston—J. . Spurrier will open retail 
building supplies store. 

Murfreesboro—Maugans-Bell Co. opens lumber 
yard in charge of Cliff Bell. 

TEXAS. Eliasville—Pickering Lumber Co. 
will open yard. 

VIRGINIA. Shenandoah—J. P. Hockman re- 
‘ently began; planing mill. 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—Wendorf & Rogers 
recently began; wholesale. 

pein W. Dahiquist recently began; re- 
tail. 

WISCONSIN. Marshfield—W. E. Turner, for- 
netly interested in Wausau Box & Lumber Co., 
im city looking for a site with view to establish- 
ng box factory here. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


OREGON. Ashland—Talent Lumber Co., re- 
cently incorporated with capital of $150,000; will 
‘rect modern electrical sawmill plant at Talent; 
25,000 feet daily capacity. T. Normile, man- 


iger. 

Bugene—Ear] B. Curtin, of Brighton, Ore., has 
purchased a tract of timber on the McKenzie 
river six miles from Eugene and will erect a 
mil’ there; daily capacity 25,000 feet. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—Buffelen Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., erecting power plant, fuel 
storage shed, and installing conveyors, blow- 
pipes, etc. New $160,000 veneer plant of company 
just being completed. 

WISCONSIN. De Pere—J. H. Arney, toy manu- 
facturer, has intérested local capital in a toy 
manufacturing company. An experimental plant 
has been installed and a new factory building is 
coutemplated, 

Manitowoc—American Seating Co. will erect 
factory addition, 48 by 120 feet. 


CASUALTIES 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Anderson Bros, 
Planing Mill & Manufacturing Co., loss by fire. 
CONNECTICUT. Union City—Naugatuck 
lumber & Coal Co., loss by fire, $40,000. 
ILLINOIS. Belle Prairie—A sawmill on the 
farm of James Shoemaker, destroyed by fire. 
MAINE. Fort Fairfield—G. W. Park’s large 


nd.— Wolverine Lumber Co., recently’ 


moulding mill destroyed by fire; loss between 
$25,000 and $30,000. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Planing mill of Dohn, 
Fischer & Beyer, destroyed by fire; loss, $125,- 
pee Pes covered by insurance. Mill will be 
rebuilt. 

Buffalo—A. Dutch & Co., loss by fire in ware- 
house, $35,000. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Orrawa, OnT., March 7.—Upon allegations that 
J. R. Booth, well known Ottawa lumberman, did 
thru his employees cut about 2,000,000 feet board 
measure of timber on the Bonchere River limits of 
the Golden Lake Lumber Co., action has been 
brought to recover $40,000 as damages. 


TacoMA, WASH., March 4.—The Mineral Lake 
Logging Co.’s suit against the federal director of 
railways and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railroad for damages caused by fire due to alleged 
carelessness of the railway officials will come up 
for trial in the United States district court here 
on March 15. This case is of great interest to 
lumbermen as setting a precedent for responsibility 
for forest fires. The Mineral Lake Co. alleges that 
the fire started in refuse on the right of way of 
the Tacoma Eastern Railway, and spread to the 
timber when the railway company made no effort 
to control the flames, destroying about 13,000,000 
feet of standing timber and 2,500,000 feet of logs 
and forcing the company to turn out its entire 
crew to fight the flames. Damages of $116,889 are 
as 








BALTIMORE, Mp., March 7.—Charged with failing 
to remedy dangerous fire conditions in his lumber 
yard at Philadelphia Road and Highland Avenue, 
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Sell Long 
Wearing Quality 


Equal in durability and beauty to any 
hardwood floor, our 
Yellow Pine 


Rift Fiooring 


is a good seller where builders de- 
mand big values. It makes a perfect 
floor for hard use. 


Also yard and shed stocks, 
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Holt, - Florida 
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after he had been notified last _—_ by Ss 
of the Fire Prevention Bureau, William C. Dorsey 
was arrested on a warrant on complaint of Chief 
Paul Linde and Capt. John Miller, of the Fire 
Prevention Bureau. The two officials testified be- 
fore Magistrate Seltzer, in the eastern police court 
that Dorsey had failed to comply with their notices 
to abate the conditions complained of which were 
regarded as inimical to surrounding property. The 
plant, they said, had no fire fighting ——— 
whatever. Mr. Dorsey asked for a jury and 
was released on his own recognizance for the action 
of the grand jury. : 


MaDIson, WISs., March 8.—Decision rendered by 
the Wisconsin supreme court in favor of the John 
Weeks Lumber Co., of Stevens Point, Wis., marked 
the end of a long legal contest. The case was 
tried in Wisconsin courts four times and brought 
for the third time before the supreme court. he 
lumber company was defendant in a case of Barney 
Polebitzke and John Kaczmarek, who were owners 
of land near the Wisconsin River at Stevens Point. 
Some-of the logs of the Weeks company at high 
water drifted over their lands and they brought 
action against the lumber company for damages. 
In the first two cases the jury awarded damages. 
In the third trial there was a di ent and 


in the case before the supreme court for considera- 
tion, the Weeks company won. 





Prospects for active building are decidedly bet- 
ter than they were a few weeks ago, resulting in 
« more optimistic feeling among millwork manu- 
tacturers and distributors. Here and there con- 
essions, either voluntary or forced, are being made 
y labor in the building’ trades, which, with the 
‘eductions that have taken place in building mate- 
ials, greatest of all in lumber, give encourage- 
tent to those who are looking for a good business 
in the building line this year. While labor in the 
ain is refusing to liquidate, a few drops are 
lready trickling thru the dam, and it is believed 
that the great body of labor in the building trades 
will not be able to resist the pressure much longer, 
in view of the greatly reduced cost of living since 
the “peak” scales were established. With labor on 
anything like a normal basis the chief obstacle 
to a building revival will have been removed. 

Many millwork plants engaged on special work 
report a fair run of orders, as compared with 
recent months. Retailers are not stocking up on 
regular items to any great extent, hence produc- 
tion in that line is restricted. 

Conditions relating to building and the miil- 
work trade in various cities are reported briefly as 
follows : 

A better feeling is apparent.in millwork, sash 
and door circles in Columbus and central Ohio. 
Orders are slightly better and inquiries are much 
more humerous. Factories are still being operated 
on a reduced basis altho most of the concerns have 
maintained their organizations. As the spring 
building season approaches there is a good deal of 
figuring. ‘This is all preliminary to actual orders 
and the outlook is more encouraging than formerly. 
There will undoubtedly be a large number of dwell- 
ings started during the spring and early summer, 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men have 
Some reason for feeling encouraged with the state 
of the business. While orders at home have not 
been especially numerous or of large proportions, 





considerable out of town business has come in, so 
that practically all of the jobbers and manufac- 
turers have been kept fairly busy. Such price 
readjustments as have taken place have not carried 
the level of values down to figures that. might 
cause discouragement, and all together, the situ- 
ation has shaped itself in a far better way than 
might have been supposed. And the outlook is on 
the whole promising. Some construction projects 
have already been launched, while others are 
taking shape, so that there is every reason to look 
for a decidedly larger call for sash and doors than 
has been recorded for some time past. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) door facteries and planing 


“mills find trade running along at a rather slow 


pace and the outlook for immediate improvement is 
not generally regarded as bright. If the labor 
problem reaches a settlement soon increased build- 
ing is looked for. 

The Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) factories 
still are running only to a fraction of their capac- 
ity, and orders are not showing up well. There 
is a good deal of inqury and many estimates are 
being made and orders may follow. 

San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants 
are not doing a great deal of business but the 
spring building season is approaching and consid- 
erable new work is being figured. Things are 
looking up with the door factories in the Bay 
counties and working forces have been increased. 
The eastern demand for California pine sash and 
doors is very encouraging. All of the finished door 
factories connected with the mills are in operation 
with orders ahead. Sash and door cut stock is in 
better demand. 

The wholesale sash and door business formerly 
conducted by the Curtis Dayton Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
is now owned and operated by the Allen A. Smith 
Co., of Toledo, Ohio. It will be hereafter con- 
ducted as the Dayton Sash & Door Co., under the 
management of Arthur M. Holmes. 


Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fila. 
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Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaler ** 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 











East Coast Lumber Co. 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN FLORIDA 


GS: U bE 


TIDEWATER 


RED CYPRESS 


Senaiest Yellow Pine Timbers 

Shortleaf ’ , Ceiling, Siding, Etc. 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 

Aycock- Holley Lumber Company 

Cable Address—“‘AHLCO”” Jacksonville, Fla. 














We Furnish Everything in 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Gulf Red Cypress 


Our wood is more even in color and 
texture and runs uniform in qual- 





} ity, millwork and grades. 
The Best Burton- Swartz 
Cypress District ~ Gppress CG of Florida 


Annual Cap., 70,000,000 Ft. 
Correspondence Solicit 


Perry, Fla. 














Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 srs 


of letters 
by subscribers to the A i Lumb giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retai] lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 
Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 
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GIANT Douglas Firs make up 
the largest proportion of tim- 
ber in the vast unharvested forest 
areas on the Pacific Coast. 
Willamette Engineers and Willamette 
Logging Machinery made possible the 
profitable harvesting of Western forests. 


Send for our free Pictorial Review 
of Logging Methods “Out West.”” 


WILLA Ly! jETTE 


IRON & STEEL WORKS 
Manufacturers of Logging Machinery 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 











Hercules Wire Rope is always made with 
. one Red-Strand, which is our guarantee of 
its high quality. 
ESTABLISHED 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Company 


New York Chicago. St.Louis Denver San Francisco 
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vets. 


We Manufacture 


CRATING 


CUT -TO 
SIZE 





for manufacturers of Washing 
Booraem-Kemper = Sachinss 
Lumber Co., Inc. Stoves 
a ‘ ottery 
Capacity Lansing, Ia. Furniture} 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS torycapacity 3500 Axes & Tools 


Were awarded highest 
honors Panama - Pacific 
babe saat Selelat tm —S asic) States | 








W. W. Graham, Seattle (Wash.) representative 
for the Coast Lumber Co., Chicago, was in the 
city during the week. 


Frank F. Fuller, of the Fuller-Goodman Lumber 


Co., Oshkosh, Wis., spent several days in Chicago 
this week. He was accompanied by Mrs. Fuller, 


Fred Miller, sales manager for the Tremont 
Lumber Co., Rochelle, La., was expected in the 
city last Friday, for conference with R. C. Clark, 
the company’s local representative. 


Gus Larson, who has been the Natchez (Miss.) 
representative of the Natchez Lumber Co., of 
Saginaw, Mich., has closed his southern office and 
hereafter will cover the Indiana and Michigan 
territory for the same company, traveling out of 
Chicago. 


W. H. Pickard, manager of the Bagdad Land & 
Lumber Co., Bagdad, Fla., was in Chicago re- 
cently on business matters, and at the same time 
took occasion to visit with his brother, J. O. 
Pickard, who is the local representative of the 
Deal Saw Mills Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Charles W. Johnson, of the Charles W. Johnson 
Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., passed thru this city 
during the week, on his way to Rankin, IIl., where 
his aged father is very ill and it is reported, ex- 
pected to die. Mr. Johnson, sr., has been ailing 
for over a year. 


S. W. Chambers, formerly for twenty-one years 
connected with the Northwestern Lumber Co., 
Stanley, Wis., and recently appointed Chicago rep- 
resentative for the Henry D. Davis: Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore., has opened an office at 519 Lumber 
Exchange Building. 


George M. Harty, of the George M. Harty Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., Tacoma, Was., visited 
some of his many Chicago friends in the lumber 
trade during the week. Mr. Harty formerly was 
a member of the firm of Harty Bros. & Harty Co., 
millwork manufacturer in this city. 


O. F. Crane, vice president of W. B. Crane Co., 
wholesale hardwood lumber dealers at 918 West 
Twenty-second Street, Chicago, left this week for 
an extended trip in the East, during the course of 
which he will make a thoro study of business con- 
ditions, especially as affecting the lumber industry. 


Mr. Allyn, of the Shields & Allyn Lumber Co., 
Detroit, Mich., transacted business locally this 
week. He said that industrial conditions in the 
automobile city are slowly improving, and that 
the plants are gradually putting on larger forces. 
He also reports that a large amount of residential 
construction is being figured on. ° 


John Young, sales manager for the Garver Lum- 
ber Manufacturing Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo., was 
in the city this week. He reports the hardwood 
market in his section to be very quiet, with the 
mills generally shut down and not expecting to 
resume operations before there are very definite 
indications of an improvement in the market. 


Robert L. Jones, of the Fred A. Smith Lumber 
Co., Rockford, Ill., and the newly elected president 
of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, spent a few days jn Chicago this 
week, conferring with George Wilson-Jones, secre- 
tary of the association, and with the secretaries 
of the various lumber associations headquartered 
in Chicago. 


H. L. Geils, of H. L. Geils Sons, Bensenville, 
Ill., was one of the retail lumber dealers who 
transacted business in Chicago during the last 
few days. Mr. Geils says that a lot of figuring 
on construction jobs is going on thruout Dupage 
County, and he believes that locally at least they 
are going to have a big building year. He says 
that even now business is very fair. 


Charles T. Abeles, of Charles & Abeles & Co., 
manufacturers of millwork at Little Rock, Ark., 
was in Chicago this week to attend the wedding 
of a brother. He was accompanied by his wife, 
and his father and mother. Mr. Abeles says that 
the company’s special-work plant is operating at 
normal capacity. He considers the outlook favor- 
able for satisfactory business later in the year. 


R. B. Allen, secretary of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Seattle, Wash., passed thru 
Chicago this week on his return to the Coast from 
Washington, D. C., where he has been engaged on 
business matters. Mr. Allen has been in confer- 
ence with Central Freight Association officials, and 
says that his impression is that, realizing the 
obstacle that the present, high freight rates pre- 


sent to west Coast products, they will soon initiate 
in a downward revision of rates. 


W. B. Kelly, of the Kelly-O’Melia Lumber Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., called on the local trade during 
the week. J. H. O’Melia, of the J. H. O’Melia 
Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis., also was in town, 
and reported a recent pick-up in trade in his sec- 
tion. Among other northern lumbermen here this 
week were Hugh Brislane, of the J. W. Wells Lum- 
ber Co., Menominee, Wis., and John EF. Hughes, of 
the John 8. Owen Lumber Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 


Jack Horner, a hotel man well known to lum- 
bermen who frequently visit Chicago, has been 
engaged by the Drake Hotel, of this city, as book- 
ing agent for lumbermen’s conventions. It will 
be Mr. Horner’s job to make the Drake the head- 
quarters for out-of-town lumbermen when they 
come to Chicago, and to bring their meetings and 
conventions under its hospitable roof. Mr. Horner 
plans soon to take a swing around. the country 
personally to invite the various lumber organiza- 
tions to the Drake when they have any “doings” 
in Chicago. 


L. R. Putman, directing manager of the Ameri- 
can Wholesale Lumber Association, left last Tues- 
day for a tour of the west Coast in the interests 
of his organization. On the way out he will visit 
Memphis, Tenn. ; New Orleans, La., and Beaumont 
and Houston, Tex., to confer with officials of the 
association, and he will then proceed to San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., Portland, Ore. and Seattle and Spo- 
kane, Wash. This trip is undertaken to get in 
touch with the west Coast members and discuss 
association matters with them, and also to get 
in touch with the various manufacturers’ asso- 





Opportunity is calling, not alone for 
the restoration but for a new era in pro- 
duction, transportation, and trade. We 
shall answer it best by meeting the de- 
mand of a surpassing home market, by 
promoting self reliance in production, 
and by bidding enterprise, genius, and 
efficiency to carry our cargoes in Ameri- 
can bottoms to the marts of the world.— 


PRESIDENT HARDING. 








this week. 





ciations to discuss matters of common interest and 
offer the wholesalers’ codperation. It was expected 
that Mr. Putman would speak before the Lumber- 
men’s Club of New Orleans last Thursday, at a 
meeting called for the occasion. 


Fred G. Steenberg, former secretary and treas- 
urer of O. C. Steenberg Co., Fond du Lac., Wis., 
is spending some time enjoying the balmy air, the 
salubrious climate and the. winter bathing at 
Arcadia, Fla. On his way south Mr. Steenberg 
joined his brother, Capt. H. S. Steenberg, of the 
Regular Army, and together they stopped at Annap- 
olis, Md., for a visit with Capt. Steenberg’s son, 
who is a cadet in the naval academy, and while 
there attended the annual basketball game between 
the army and the navy. A card to the AMPRICAN 
LUMBERMAN from Mr. Steenberg says he is doing a 
little fishing and playing golf and hopes to do some 
flying out at the aviation field where his brother 
is located, and that he hopes to meet G. BH. Rora- 
back, of BE. L. Roberts Co., and his wife in Miami 
Mr. Steenberg reports that in Florida 
labor is down to prewar levels and that consid- 
erable building is in progress in Savannah, Charles- 
ton and other points in the South 





PROPOSE PERIOD OF REDUCED PRICES 


The Chicago Expert Builders, an organization 
recently formed of construction engineers, real 
estate men and others interested in stimulating 
building, has sent Mayor Thompson a letter asking 
him to call a conference of representatives of 
labor, material men, contractors etc. to see if 
an agreement could be reached whereby all these 
interests would cut their prices, for a fixed period, 
on the various elements entering into the building 
of homes... No reply to this letter, which was 
signed by William M. Lawton, president of the 
building organization, has yet been received. 

The other officers of the Chicago Hxpert Builders 
are. as follows: Robert I. Randolph, first vice 
president ; Frank D. Chase, second vice president ; 
Ivan ©. Ackley, secretary; Hiram S, Cody, 
treasurer. Temporary offices have been opened in 
the First National Bank Building. 
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CARPENTERS REFUSE WAGE CUT 


On Monday of this week the Associated Builders 
of Chicago submitted to the carpenters’ unions a 
proposal to accept a wage reduction of 20 percent 
in order to get building started, relieve the hous- 
ing shortage, and furnish employment for the large 
number of men in the building trades—estimated 
at 45,000—who are now without work. The pro- 
posal was rejected by the carpenters at a meeting 
of the executive board of the carpenters’ district 
council, Accompanying the refusal was a sug- 
gestion that the agreement of last spring, provid- 
ing for a $1.25 an hour basis, be renewed. William 
Schlake, manager of the Associated Builders, said 
that renewal on the old basis was out of the ques- 
tion, and intimated that if the unions insist on 
that basis the open shop will be given a tryout. 

Propositions to the masons, bricklayers and 
other building crafts, to take wage cuts of 20 per- 
cent are to be put up to their unions in the imme- 
diate future. Whether or not they will follow the 
example of the carpenters and refuse to consider a 
reduction can only be conjectured. 

The present situation as regards the carpenters 
is simply a deadlock, with both the contractors and 
the craftsmen refusing to budge from the position 
taken. 





TO SHOW FULL SIZE MODEL HOME 


One of the large furniture and house outfitting 
stores of Chicago is this week beginning the con- 
struction of a complete 2-story, 5-room house on 
one of its upper floors, as a sort of miniature “own 
your own home” show, with the thought of helping 
to stimulate building and boost the general 
home owning program. The plan from which the 
house is being built won first prize in the “small 
house plan competition” recently conducted by the 
Illinois chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, in connection with the “Own Your Home” ex- 
position to be held in the Coliseum, Chicago, March 
26 to April 2. The first floor of the house will be 
a living room, kitchen and reception hall. On the 
second floor will be two bedrooms and a bathroom. 
The house will be furnished thruout in a thoroly 
uptodate way. 





ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBIT OPENS 


Among the numerous factors that are aiding in 
focusing the public mind upon building, a promi- 
nent place should be accorded the thirty-fourth 
annual Chicago Architectural Exhibit, held in the 
Art Institute, which opened on Tuesday and will 
continue until April 5. Concurrently therewith, 
and occupying the same rooms, two other important 
exhibitions are being held; namely, a display by 
the Woman’s National Farm & Garden Association 
of landscape gardening, city back yard designing, 
garden statuary etc.; and the Art Institute’s an- 
nual exhibition of applied arts. The first named is 
of course very closely related to the architects’ ex- 
hibition, showing attractive and uptodate settings 
for homes, while the applied arts display contains 
many articles of interior home decoration. Indeed, 
the triple exposition is so combined that it is hard 
for the casual visitor to tell where one display 
leaves off and another begins, nor is it essential 
that he should so distinguish, ‘for architecture, out- 
door embellishment and interior decoration are all 
essential for creating a real home. 

The exhibits are well worth visiting and studying 
by prospective home builders, lumbermen, and all 
others interested in the construction of homes. 
Lest prospective visitors gain an erroneous impres- 
sion, however, it should be said that all of the 
three exhibitions are staged with a view to the 
esthetic rather than the severely practical concept. 
The atmosphere is that of art—not utility merely, 
or chiefly. Inasmuch as art creates the difference 
between beauty, refinement and elegance on the pne 
hand, and plainness, monotony and ugliness on the 
other, the true home lover will find himself in 
accord with the spirit of the exhibitions. 

The architectural display embraces designs and 
drawings of all types of buildings, public and pri- 
vate—including churches, theaters, club houses, 
banks, hotels etc., as well as of homes. Some plans 
and photographs of beautiful residences are shown 
—both exteriors and interiors—as well as a model 
or two, with appropriate landscape setting. From 
these exhibits prospective builders may gain some 
good ideas. 

During the period of these exhibitions there will 
be a series of lectures, open. to the public, upon 
subjects more or less closely related to the beautify- 
ing of homes and communities. The dates, subjects, 
and lecturers are as follows: 

March 9, at 3 p. m., “Back Yard Gardens,” Noble 
P. Hollister, Chicago; March 12, at 2 p. m., “Arnold 
Arboretum,” by Loring Underwood, Boston; March 
16, at 3 p. m., “Community Beautiful,” by R. B. 
Hieronymus, University of Illinois; March 19, at 
2 p. m., “Picturesque Japan,’’ by Mrs. Tyson; 
March 23, at 3 p. m., “Garden Architecture,” by 
Miss Hilda Loines, New York; March 26 at 2 Dp. m., 





“The Rural Community,” by Miss Florence Ward, 
United States Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; March 30 at 3 p. m., “Design and 
Planting of Home Grounds,” by Mrs. Ralph E. Mil- 
man and F. A. Cushing Smith, of Chicago. 





RETURNS FROM WEST INDIES CRUISE 


D. W. Baird, of the D. W. Baird Lumber Co., 
has recently returned from a cruise to Cuba, 
Jamaica and Panama, on which he went about 
two months ago as a member of a winter vacation 
party under the auspices of the Illinois Athletic 
Club. 

While on this trip, Mr. Baird took opportunity 
to make a study of Central America’s timber re- 
sources, and concludes that they are not destined 
to play any very important part in the world’s 
timber supply. “We do of course obtain consider- 
able quantities of mahogany from the Central 
American States,” he said, “and there are forests 
of splendid mahogany. But much of this timber 
is far in the interior where there are numerous 
handicaps to logging and many difficulties in trans- 
porting the timber to the coast.. The growth of 
other commercial timber in those countries is not 
of sufficient area and quantity to make much of 
an impression upon the world’s timber markets, 
There is, however, one other wood which grows 
there in abundance and for which an active de- 
mand may develop. This is balsa wood, just now 
coming into commercial use. It is very light in 








The joyous gentleman pictured above is S. C. 
Bennett, of the Hardwood Mills Lumber Co., 
and one of the directors of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago. The picture was 
taken on a recent fishing trip of his in the 
South. It appears as if Mr. Bennett is wear- 
ing a fishy necklace, but the fact is that the 
fish were hanging from the ceiling of the 
houseboat and that he only stuck his head 
thru the loop at the time he was “snapped.” 





weight, but of great strength. Recently a large 
storage and packing corporation has experimented 
with balsa Wood as a substitute for cork in a 
number of refrigerator cars and it has proved 
highly satisfactory for that purpose. It is also 
being used successfully for the making of toys. 
In the toy industry and for refrigeration purposes 
—the lining of storage houses, refrigerator cars, 
steamships, and also for making life-preservers— 
this wood may come into active demand. The 
balsa trees grow quite tall—100 feet or more— 
and are remarkably free from limbs and branches, 
so that the lumberman gets a long, straight and 
sound log when the tree is chopped down.”’ 





A UNIQUE CALENDAR 


There recently appeared in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN an advertisement of the Nicholson 
File Co. which featured facts concerning prominent 
industries of the city of Detroit. Following the 
appearance of the advertisement the Nicholson File 
Co, had a reproduction of it made in calendar 


shape and then sent these calendars to many of 
the prominent firms in Detroit, including particu- 
larly all those that were users of Nicholson files. 
The attention of the companies was also called to 
the wide publicity being given Detroit industries 
by the Nicholson File Co., a feature of whose ad- 
vertising is giving information regarding the princi- 
pal industries of leading cities of the United States. 





LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
ACTIVITIES 


S. F. D. Meffley, secretary-manager of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago, has sent an in- 
vitation to every lumberman in Chicago to attend 
a complimentary luncheon at the rooms of the 
association, in the Lumber Exchange Building, at 
12 :30 o’clock next Monday fioon. The object is to 
gather together everybody concerned, whether mem- 
ber of the organization or not, for the purpose of 
discussing ways and means of combatting drastic 
legislation and adverse publicity which is directly 
effecting the Chicago lumber market. Among the 
speakers will be N. C. Mather, president of the 
association, and BE. J. Pope, of the D. S. Pate 
Lumber Co. 


Mr. Meffley and President Mather also are pre 
paring to launch an intensive drive for membership, 
and hopes upon its completion to have welded the 
Chicago lumber interests into one united body. 
“Where there is unity there is strength,” Mr. 
Meffley points out. “The Chicago lumber trade is 
faced by tr mdous probl » and not until all 
lumbermen operating locally come together and 
codperate for their common good can these be 
solved as they should.” 


Plans for reorganizing the association so as to 
provide facilities for maximum service are rapidly 
being completed. The desire of the officers is to 
make the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago an 
“efficient service-giving, and result-getting, organi- 
zation,” such as is needed in the “largest market 
in the world,” and it is upon the promise to 
create the association into just such a thing, if 
due support and codperation is given by all lumber 
interests in Chicago, that the membership cam- 
paign is being launched. 


It is suggested to establish a traffic bureau 
which will handle all transportation matters, re- 
consignment, checking of current freight bills be- 
fore and after payment, quotation of rates, routing 
and also attending to new rates, demurrage, car 
service, legislation and auditing of past paid 
freight bills, the creation and maintenance of 
tariff file, and all other details relative to trans- 
portation. This bureau, it is expected, can be 
maintained on the uncovering of overcharges, pro- 
viding the members of the_association will submit 
all such ctaims to this bureau for a nominal per- 
centage fee. 

The establishment of a publicity department is 
also proposed, which will create the necessary 
favorable propaganda to place the lumberman in 
the right light before the general buying public, 
as well as the establishment of an industrial 
bureau; a trade relations bureau, and a legal de- 
partment to take care of all matters pertaining to 
that branch of the work. 

Also, it is suggested to establish a credit and 
collection bureau operating on a codperative basis 
at a nominal fee, which will be a regular clearing 
house for information of all concerns handling or 
using lumber in this territory, this nominal fee to 
be decreased as business increases, or to remain 
the same, and the surplus turned into the genera’ 
fund for propaganda work. 

All of these departments, Mr. Meffley believes, 
can be maintained without additional expense ta 
the association, providing the members of the asso- 
ciation will turn over to it all the work which 





‘these different departments are in position to 


handle. Experts will be placed in charge of each 
bureau, Mr. Meffley plans, “so that members will 
have no fear of receiving anything but 100 per- 
cent service,” he states. 





ANNOUNCES NEW VICE PRESIDENT 


PirTsBuRGH, Pa., March 8.—The Germain Co., 
of this city, announces the appointment of A. P. 
Vanderyeer as vice president of the company, in 
charge of sales in the Pittsburgh district. 





SECRETARY-MANAGER RESIGNS 


Sr. Louris, Mo., March 7.—E. O. Beyers, who 
has been secretary-manager of the Landeck Lumber 
Co. of Missouri, a subsidiary of the Wisconsin 
corporation, has resigned after having held the 
position a little more than two years. He has been 
in the lumber business for sixteen years, and was 
with the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. for several 
years. Mr. Beyers expects to take a vacation of 
a month or so, taking his family out west, and 
may reénter the lumber business in St. Louis. 
No successor to Mr. Beyers has as yet been named. 
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Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 





FAS 


Selects 


WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


Business continues in about the same volume as last week. As manufacturers are beginning to realize that many items are being sold below 


replacement value, the wide spread in quotations is fast disappearing. Current quotations remain about the same as those of last week, and the 
following list, f. o. b. cars at manufacturing points, is unchanged: 
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6/4 100.00@110.00 ......@......  75.00@ 78.00 45.00@50.00 27.00@29.00 | 1x 8 —-32.50@ 34.50  33.50@35.50 — 35.00@ 37.00 37.50@39.50 34.00@ 36.1 
8/4 125.00@135.00 .. ae . 95.00@100.00 50.00@55.00 Re! NR 1x10 33.00@35.00  34.00@36.00  35.50@37.50 37.50@39.50  34.50@36.50 
19/4 ages 7p. gia te wie aun 98 1x12 —-33.50@35.50  34.50@36.50 36.00@38.00 38.00 O40. 00 35.00@37.90 
Fiano Mare— Sonepat Et bay pe 1 
4/4 100.00@110.00  80.00@ 85.00 55.00@ 60.00 35.00¢ H+ steed 21.00@23.00 Add for shiplap and ie 50 cents a thousand. 
5/4 105.00@115.00  85.00@ 90.00 60.00@ 65.00 38.00@41.00 23.00@25.00 2x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $18.00@21.00. 
6/4 110-00g120:00 90.00@ 95.00  65.00@ 70.00 40.00@45.00 23.00@25.00 1x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $19.50@22.50. 
8/4 115.00@125.00  95.00@100.00  70.00@ 75.00 45.00@50.00 23.00@25.00 Add for select No. 3 hemlock, $4’a thousand. 
Further reductions have prevailed on sales during the last week and the following list represents prices obtained f. 0. b. cars at manufacturin: 
points: 
rai Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com. FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. ‘ No. 3 con 
Sorr ELmM— 
vs “110. 0.00@ 115. 90 $ 85. 00@ 90. 99 $ 88. 00@ 70. 09 $40.00@42.00 $26. 0o@zs. 00 
“th Tie og i120 He et 0m 4 4s 00 rat} eo) | 8/4 135.00@140.00 110.00 115.00 85:90 90.00 50.00@52.00 .....@.... 
6/4 120-00@125.00 _96.00@100.00 15, me 80 00 52.00 Sa.08men.60:| 10/6 ee eee eee eS Gases. 
8/4 130.00@135:00 105:00@110.00 8500 85:00 sheaf ERepeis : . ‘ . : : ; i 
10/4 145.00@150.00 120.00@125.00 95. 00100. 00 65. O70. 00 weee@..... | HARD MAPLE— 
an it Hscogungs seg soap ese ea weamgiees see 
5/8 No. 2 common and better 45.00@50.00 16.00@18.00 % i ; 4 oad 4 
4/4 85,00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 55.00@ 60.00 35:00@37.00 22:00@24.00 | 6/4  125.00@130.00 _95.00@100.00 70.00@ 75.00 45.00@47. 09 21.00@23.00 
5/4 90:00@ 9 70:00@ 75.00  60:00@ 65:00 40.00642:00 23:00@25.00 | ,8/4  135.00@140.00 105.00@110.00 —80.00@ 85.00 50.00@52.00 21.00@23.0 
; ; . . ' 10/4  150.00@155.00 120.00@125.00 95.00@100.00 60.00@65. $0 25.00@ 27.0: 
6/4 _95.00@100.00 —75.00@ 80.00 65.00@ 70.00 40.00@42.00 23.00@25.00 | 42/4 160'00@165-00 130:00@135-00 108:00@110.00 70-00@75.00 | 25,00@27.0° 
8/4  110.00@115.00 - 90.00@ 95.00 — 80.00@ 85.00 50.00@52.00 23.00@25.00 | 34/4 170.00@175.00- 140.00@145.00 115.00@120.00 80.00@85.00 .....@..... 
BircH— 16/4  180.00@185.00 150.00@155.00 125.00@130.00 80.00@85.00 ae 
4/4 120.00@125.00 90.00@ 95.00 65.00@ 70.00 40.00@42.00 22.00@24.00 : 
5/4  125.00@130.00 95:009100.00 70.00@ 75.00 45.00@47.00 23.00@25.00 | END Driep WHITE MAPLe— 
6/4  130.00@135.00 100.00@105.00 7.00@ 80.00 45.00@47.00 23.00@25.00 | 4/4 150.00@160.00 ......@...... 130.00@140.00 @ 3 @.. 
8/4 140.00@145.00 110.00@115.00  85.00@ 90.00 50.00@52.00 23.00@25.00 | 5/4 155.00@165.00 ......@...... 135.00@145.00 .....@..... .-@.. 
10/4 155.00@160.00 125.00@130.00 100.00@105.00 70.00@75.00 .....@..... | .6/4 160.00@170.00 aa 140.00@150.00 Sy oeee --@.. 
12/4 165.00@170.00 135.00@140.00 ~110.00@115.00 80.00@85.00 ec “8/4 170.00@180.00 +++@.seeee 150.00@160.00 @... hee 
16/4  185.00@190.00 155.00@160.00 130.00@135.00 90.00@95.00 Se eae Rit Marie: 
Sorr ELM— 4/4 110.00@115.00 80.00@ 85.00  60.00@ 65.00 40.00@42.00 22.00@24.00 
4/4  115.00@120.00 90.00@ 95.00 65.00@ 70.00 40.00@42.00 26.00@28.00 | 5/4  115.00@120.00 85.00@ 90.00  65.00@ 70.00 45.00@47.00 23.00@25.00 
5/4  120.00@125.00 95.00@100.00 70.00@ 75.00 45.00@47.00 28.00@30.00 | 6/4  120.00@125.00 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 45.00@47.00 23.00@25.00 
6/4 125.00@130.00 100.00@105.00 75.00@ 80.00 45.00@47.00 28.00@30.00 | . 8/4 130.00@135.00 100.00@105.00  80.00@ 85.00 50.00@52.00 23.00@25.00 
j Duluth, Minn., March 7,—The following are the prevailing prices on*northern pine f. o. b. Duluth: ¢ 
Common Boarps, RougH— FENCING, RoucH— 6’ 8’ 10,12414' 16’ yall 
6’ 8’ 10° 12° 14416’ 18° 20° OOO NOMA. a cscncdeoune $55.00 $59.00 $61.00 $64.00 $65.00 
| No. 1, 8” -$60.00 $62.00 $64.00 $64.00 $64.00 $67.00 $67.00 | rv verierrsrtts ao * oe pra reed ir} 
: 10”. 65.00 70.00 72.00 67.00 72.00 72.00 Pe cenacpereton ts tt aye +4 a+ 57,00 
3 12” 69:00 72.00 77.00 77.00 72.00 82.00 82.00 p NO. Lieessereseeees rie pry sees Be'00 31:00 
, No. 2, 8”. 51.00 53.00 56.00 58.00 56.00 61.00 63.00 |  _  —— Breereeeseeeecs 50.00 22.00 32°60 38:00 38°00 : 
10”. 54.00 56.00 59.00 59.00 56.00 61.00 63.00 wert ie whites ong ng gf . . . 
i 12”. 59.00 61.00 66.00 66.00 61.00 68.00 71.00 or: white pine, Nos. and 
} No. 3, 8” 38.00 40.00 ° 42.00 ~42.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 S1 or 2S, add $1; for S1S1E, add $1 50; ‘for S48, add $2. 
ae "4 f : e i 7 i Flooring, %- or %-inch ceiling, or beveled ba tubing, add $2. 
10” 38.50 40.50 42.50 42.50 42.50 42.50 42.50 oC pts”, Nok Oo peice #6.) 
j 12 39.00 41.00 43.00 43.00 © 43.00 44.00 44.00 Deco sine ah weniitiee: tae $3" * (xcept 6”, No. 3, 6’, add. only $1.) 
4 For all white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. ° "= typing D&M and beveled, add $4. *(Except 6”, No. $, 6’, add 
; No. 4, 6 to 20 feet, 8”, $35; 10”, $35.50; 12”, $36; 13” and wider, $38. aaa prs 
4 For S1 or 28S, add $1; for SIS&E, add $1.50; for resawed, add $2. i 8’ 10° 12’ 14° 16’ 18° 20’ 
4 No.1 Piece Sture, S181e— age age age | NO  abersrr ESS SERS HEEGD MESsto 500. “ron 24:00 
Caen c ; ‘ K s 84.00 84.00 
ax 4. $8 00 seh. 00 $38.00 $38.00 $38.00 $39.00 $41.00 $41.00 A OS IS | RR RE Rs SR 9 
2x 6..... 36.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 38.00 39.50 39.50 epee Cadi cee eee obese Bae. ERES R08 | 66.00 
2x 8... 33,00 37.00 38.00 39.00 38.00 39.00 40.50 40.50 + St Sop 300 68.00 300 63.00 63.00 70.00 73.00 
2x10. 34.00 38.00 42.00 42.00 40.00 41,00 42.50 42.50 No. “3 Sie eae 42.00 44.00 44.00 44.00 4.00 44.00 44.00 
2x12. 35.00 40.00 44.00 44.00 42.00 43.00 44.00. 44.00 "a0". 2775" 43°50 4450044550 44050 44.50 © 44.50 © 44.50 
Qxl4..... 38.00 42.00 46.00 46.00 44.00. 45.00 46.00 46.00 “Serdsasee > _ © 00 45. 00 5.00 45,00 46.00 46.00 
No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1; pine, rough, deduct $1; D&M or S4S, For all white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. 
add $2. Drop siding, grooved ee and 6. rs shiplap, $1 extra. 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


The following are the average prices taken from sales reported on the dates Indicated In the sections named: 
























































































sa viding series; sagas a ee City, sim. ee es. Kansas City, 
oO. 
ae “Reb. wer, “Reb. Mar. Feb. —e "Feb. pao “Feb. Mar. Feb. Mar. Feb. Mar. Feb. 
: 5 2 5 5 26 -5 26 5 5- 26 5 26 5 26 
Fieering askae $iS or $2S 
tb? BOk wal Serer ay Ses 66.00 .... 1x10”, 14 and 16’ Pie Ramee Ait Soe OO eg OP res 
: oa : 63.94 68.71 Other ‘lengths 23.81 27.99 34.50 85.00 - 32.75 30.50 27.27 26.75 
‘ 60.00 45.00 72.00 Ae. 1x12”, 14 and 16’ vides Sank: wanes aaah -Swameal 35.88 34. 
a BEER EF 51.75 ee Other lengths 30.21 31.21 39.00 42.00 35.25 34.75 32.69 33.88 
nee anal =a $4.00 No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 
’ Pencil 47.00 rg on ae 1x6 to 12” 15.80 18.00 16.00 17.50 ae 
ais 25.00 29.00 ateaea eed 1x8” 16.42 16.95 17.25 17.25 17.83 17.72 
: 39.30 84.02 35. 16.77 18.64 16.50 17.50 17.86 17.78 
. re mies : 6.63 18.65 17.25 18.75 17.68 18.19 
a Se ere eee eee 11.75 11.25 Saat coed 
N : 15.50 15.75 ase 12.75 12.77 10.25 1225 10.10 iL 
1xi” EG A yrs Pe PE ig ape 13.50 13.50 13.75 11.25 10.40 10,82 
55.84 we. 48.00 53.68 54. 2.00 12.75 1225 1250 12.25 10.46 
57.75 .e + *69.00 Y spe Nee S No. 4, all widths and 
aa Ree Pep . sare Guudededs rere GENE eines 7.00 . ee 
No. ee FRE RP EAs 3 x rr ee aey hts Shiplap 
FG 84.01 38.91 35.00 i 4 = sate ee No. 1, 1x8”, 14&16’ 25.89 ..... nad BEF wea 25.00 26.22 
33.738 Se Eo eae eieee Pela 83.63 34.18 Other Igts. ..... 27.98 28.50 28.25 31.00- 25.61 26.05 
0.00 Be et NS 82.86 28.22 1x10”, 14 & 16’ Ras ‘Sehas eine sees 26.00 27.47 
26.00 eo ee i aa espee SOO Other lgts. 19.06 27.00 28.75 26.00 27.43 
27.48 29.24 29.35 2825 29.00 27.05 ..... | No.2 (10to2 
17.23 16.48 15.83 16.25 16.75 16.75 17.07 = yer 17.10 16.96 20.00 15.00 16.75 17.75 16.24 17.30 
Sixes 10.00 8.25 Ci Paes Suade ~seeut SIM ora 2s 2 7.25 1682 1838 17.00 1625 17.25 17. 17.05 
1x6” No. 1, C veces 21.90 27.50 28.75 4 No. 8 (al lengths): 
No. 16.50 18.00 16.50 17.25 . see 11.25 10.16 = 11.00 10.50 11.56 10.59 10.55 
8.75 9.45 9.50 10.75 TP irescas 16.66 11.00 , 176 .. 1800... 13.25 10.04 
. Grooved Roofing 
— Ceiling No. 1, 1x10", 14 & 16" . a ae cess seees 28.50 gee 
er gts. eeeee eeeee eoese le ° 
1x4” B&better .... 33.60 $2.65 36.25 31.50 34.00 32.76 32.00 
a Ree SAGO «.:.. 26.00 30.25 25.00 28.89 Dimension, S1S1E 
ng ae eee cooce oecee eeeee ocece 17.00 16.75 eos erece No. 1, 2x4”, 10’ . 16.81 18.75 a 19.50 1.50 23.12 23.00 
Sen une oe . vee cake aaicd 10.00 7.00 ee 12’ ..... 19.93 19.68 cima eas 19.25 21.25 21.25 22.54 
5g x4” Bavetter - 81.82 33.31 31. =: 36.00 31.50 35.00 31.93 33.46 x 2 ay, 18.28 21.72 21.00 . 20.50 25 . 23. 
oe ones 27.58 27.00 28.16 ..... 27.50 27.50 26.13 28.07 18 & 20’. 21.16 21.01 Re ; 21.25 21.75 23.387 24.07 
Skeeees 14, —_ 15.60 16.00 18.00 15.50 16.75 4.83 15.32 10’ to 20’ 19.77 22.88 4 E 24.50 21.00 SS Pee 
%x4” Babetter n patie lads pas ee = ES 2x0”, 10° 2... .31 16.60 a : 18.75 19.75 17.00 
adseeet : Seees esee cones 34.00 12° ..... 1680 1847 . : 16.75 18.75 18.22 19.59 
Partiti ae aes 16. 18.88 J : 125 18, 20.94 21.88 
a on 18 *. 17.68 19.83 a ‘i 19.00 19.75 22.10 21.05 
1x4 & 6” Ba&better. 39.50 43.00 37.50 41.50 40.24 39.44 10’ to 20’ 18.46 20.02 s J 18.00 20. wadkes Leena 
1, Ag SSR ERE OS 28. % 40.00 31.00 33.25 Sy ea 2x8”, 10° ..... 17.57 18.70 iis . 0.00 19.75 22.50 22.10 
No. i wicates 17.50 17.75 ate Sadie Pere 18.04 18.25 Vidie'iu a bee 19.50 22. 20.27 20.73 
| 13.75 13.00 maid <aede'a ee 19.46 19.85 2450 ..... 0.50 20.50 20.67 79 
1x6” Dabetter os lows, yeas 40.00 43.00 18 & 20’. 18.71 21. tees «os kska 20.00 20.00 
Bevel 1 Siding 2x10 io’ =, 50:10 e008 bine 32°75 32:25 
x10”, asec ‘ eeece 4 
%x6” B&better .... 29.75 32.83 21.50 he EE 18.49 19.48 BPS Se ee es 19.50 20.75 
NO. 1 cesses eeoes Se coats 16.9 10 sezus 22.00 20.2 
, No 2 ... 16.75 18 & 20’. 20.40 23.15 ° 22.75 20.25 
3x6” B&better . 10’ to 20’. 21.48 23.42 Wide. ata 20.00 19.50 
No. 1 ... 2212”, 10° 2.22% 20. 20. 00 22.25 
No, 2 . . sees 12° 2406 19.59 23.59 x 20.75 aa 
Drop Siding 18 & 20’. 22.15 24.26 25.00 ..... 
1x4 or 6” B&better. 32.389 34.08 33.00 34.65 31.25 31.75 32.13 33.00 10’ to 20° 25.47 25.05 21.25 20.25 
No. 1 ....... 29.02 28.86 30.00 33.25 27.50 29.75 26.83 27.14 | No. 2, 2x4”, 10’ ‘ ’ 16.25 15.75 
No. 2 . 18.39 17.02 21. 75 16.75 18.00 16.71 16.06 12° 63 15.63 15.25 15.25 
No. 3 .., ae 0 Lee cada ° 17.76 16.75 17.50 
& 20’. 17.80 16.64 16.75 17.50 
Detter rays: oe ne eM Ee Be io 188 
B& : x6” ‘ x 
190 Ge MEP veces: kaons. cesses CR SS HR Sn ae +4 206 49m inbe i876 
5 eceee ene one's eevee cvece ecces eee 41.75 39.50 ’ 18.77 12.54 ie 14.00 16.00 5.56 
1X6” wo cc eeeeeees 44.50 38.00 40.75 41.75 36.25 39.75 & 14.98 15.42 17.50 15.25 16.75 17.48 16.20 
128? :aiceascgueee 44.50 38.00 1.50 53.50 36.98 38.00 10’ to 20’ 14.44 15.80 ISHS 16.50 16.50 Ie 
1x5 & 10”....... 45.50 40.00 40.00 53.00 47.00 40.21 2x8”, 10’ ..... 1418 14.85 aa a dees 16.50 17.00 .... 16.78 
1X12” oe... eeeee seee- 40.00 40.00 55.00 -00 38.00 $94 Sane 15.84 14.11 “; aaeas 17.25 16.00 13.25 15.32 
1%x4 to 12”..... 52.00 46.68 + sve. 22... 60.00 51.00 Tt epee 16.62 1645 ..... 17.25 1650 15.75 5.52 17.18 
5/4x5" & 10”.... tenes . 50.00 62.75 thee eens 18 & 20’. 17.27 16. weiss, ecees > SGM SEOG- 2E0n ae 
— Saeweeebe sepecr sees « 50.00 57.00 : . 10’ to 20° 16.90 15.58 ened: 16.50 16.00 cage. tunel 
1% and 2x4 to12” ..... 44.00 tees 50.00 57.00 . S80, 388 55a 5.00 bea ese 4? 18.50 21.75 ee 
notes ee tteee tees sees s+++ 65.00 : ee pk et aera. 16.75 20.00 16.50 16.90 
1x6 to 12°....... 4115 ..... 41.75 8650 48,75 4400 ..... .... Sait ne ae "lh ee eee ee 
IRE wccccccasese coven 40,0F 41.75 49.00 3. 43.00 38.82 39.75 + to 20’ 17.84 17.50 ge bs wecee 16.00 cebae "aia 
IxG, sccsesevcces SEAS ORS 43.75 49.00 44.25 42.00. 39.31 41.37 Set 106 od. os csna eae cores 19.25 18.50 21.75 we. 18.91 
2.53 . . . . 12” ..... 16.81 15.00 auaete wanes 16.25 16.00 a 
SOO ac xinn 18. 17.15 sds py oes 16.75 17.00 aie 
18 & 20’. 18.00 21.75 emieks. agate’ 18.50 21.75 17.75 21.30 
10’ to 20’ 18.41 22.25 dcGai Seca mae eda. 17epee 
NG, B, BOO osc ccs 8.73 9.07 apne 8.75 9.50 gee seat 
GG inci 8.50 10.00 ade GDS ~ 228, ands sks 
ee oA ies niateg’. edaws Seine 8 stone Revel 
Ce ee 6.00 jotta ee o.ckeS eudad 
2x4 -to19". 00°26... 11.50 “800 1150 .:... 10.17 8.77 
kieuainald Timbers 
No. 1, Sq.E&S S48, 
20’ and under: 
F re 24.00 25.00 24.46 24.50 
= 30.25 27.25 29.80 28.20 
-.. 88. keene Gass Sees 29.75 31.25 32. 31.20 
” Raima setae 38. 4 * Shortleaf Timbers 
1x5 and 10”..:.:: 42.00 Se ee ee 44.00 ..... 40.23 42.15 
IE he Ca noes - 48.00 Meee, 2. OEE: igen SROe Eee ms atin? ARs oe Scot eae 
en to 12”.7: ie eR aw as 1S ae all pile of she 9.75 eee esees § ctece Lew Sa 
B gett Casing sae Base Plaster Lath 
er: yr ” , be 
4 and @o it 54.09 62.08 55.00 ..... 50.50 56.75 46.37 48.97 | No. 1, %”, 4’...... 3.22 3.39 3.63 3.30 3.25 3.22 8.24 3.37 
8 and 10”........ 50.50 49.27 55.00 ..... 2.50 56.75 46.27 49.54 | No. 2, %”, 4’...... 60 1.85 2.50 1.55 TL LTT eee 1.56 
Byrkit Lath 
Jamps 4 and 6’....... oe ie ea, ooaye eae sacar <cscn See 
B&better: SW 10". coc 5s 14.14 18.62 arede: adele daa: sete 12.52 13.72 
1x4 and 6”. 58.00 éexe «+++. 50.00 52.00 51.15 12’ and longer..... WES: % cc. Sina arated h ‘ 14.00 14.00 
1%,1% & 2x4 & 6" 45.70 pe a er 56.00 62.00 62.00 59.50 ous iaacanas 
ar a 
Fencing, SiS (All 1x4 and 6”): 
No. 1, 1x4”, -16’ ee welt wade! odes éjuee. skeet 25.57 27.13 Bé&better, 9 wtf aR 2 eae ‘i 34.35 34.37 
Other igts. 26.05 23.99 30.50 30.75 381.50 24.75 2621 25.40 10 and 20’. Pa otegeaicne va 32.46 32.00 
120", 16". sence) 28.70 Ginn cakes pipe al era 29.93 27.36  eaectete sa aT za $5.00 ..... 
Other Igts. 24.74 ..... 31.50 31.50 32.25 29.50 27.09 27.35 12 ana 14’ rede wht age as $5.00 ..... 
= RPE. Sa cree ts anal ON eg eee) eMRM MRR Rag, Meta’ * cae RRe ey peu is fcahescxtas is 35.00 40.00 
mE iscese 2000. 1442 18.50 17.25. 15.50 14.75 11.14 12.00 | no. 1, 10 and 20° leat aad me 30.25 27.00 
1x6” 14.97 15.93 17.55 18.75 15.50 16.75 EGOR TRSR TBO oi dckes vive asqes FE.0O ccc ae kiwas, #77 baa 
No. 8 (all lengths): pe ees denn Veudee penden* pete eas a el pacha 
wo oecesees 9.68 8.62 Pr rae ae 9.00 11.50 9.80 8.96 | No.2, Random..... 22... leeee wacko ace gaaee 13.00 12.22 
1x6 A eae 10.93. 8.75 10.50 11.75 10.00 11.50 9.70 10.46 Car Decking 
Boards, S1S or S2S : No. 1, 2”, 9, 10, 18 or 
No. 2 ESOS 28 ioe a ake 33.50 30.00 33.50 28.75 os Simei: bo SNe Gna tates aire SAasie ae duane eile sccuds 30.00 ..... ee. aoe 
1x8”, 14 and 16’. |... sited Pe a whbeg ~ shnes pire Heart face. 2”, 9, 10, 
Other lengths 28.80 27.44 32:50 32.50 82:26 20:50 26.62 26.14 18 o ea bingate coma aula wince: Semen erses 82.00 svese eases 
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Alecandria Birmingham’ Hattiesburg Kansas City Alexandria Birmingham’ Hattiesburg Kansas Cit 
Mar. Feb. Mar. Feb. Mar. Feb. Mar. Feb. Mar. Feb. Mar. Feb. Mar. Feb. Mar. Feb. 
5 26 § 26 5 26 5 26 5, 26 5 26 5 26 5 26 
Car Framing ‘ 
84S, Sq.E&S: amie 8” Sene. 20’ & on.25 
e, PEDO o's 1556 <senea aes Weve pci 80.00 panes tence a "to Bas oo. Spr ee i ae ee 
UE EE sige maeimmeniniitene Samhita ri Sachin “sé PS re 
Oe DP ancenees esos veces BZ.00 rove ae ages: week's 
ue +4 a = . =. eee, husew shee s Opes nee 35.00 Pease haan Ties 
P to 127. ss Ree eer ate 5 sang te CP > Saeed 6x8”, 90% heart ..... ie (BRrésees beove wee “saere 32.23 
| Se ea eae pienso ercesin BBWOO I beo.cs as akatbe's oe a sientiy “seta ae, «papell pe ph a eet i a 
Heart S48: Switch ties, 9 to 23’ ..... esos BO.G0 sccce pe eee Scere sesne 
Up to 9”, 88 to 40’. ..... ace Stet were Siecle =s epaen ee ee Factory Flooring 
Up to 12”, 38 to 40’ ..... 0. grueist hens eS ere | ee ge ee er eee ere sabes ates mee 20.50 





Jacksonville, Fla., March 7.—Following is a recapitulgtion of prices obtained by planing mills in this territory during the two weeks ended March 5: 














Week ended— March 5 Feb. 28 Week ended— March 5 Feb. 28 Week ended— March 5 Feb. 28 Week i... March 5 Feb. 28 
Boards Po gt 23.00 20.00 
1x4 sites cane 00 $38.00 1x4 B&b ages so “a. sagihaiharcocedssgaamenaaiaiat _ 
BD s:s 0% ov. A x @UTer .. a6 e' 5 i 7 
1x4 No. 1 com.... 27.93 30.00 1x4 No. 1 com.... 30.17 39.75 _ : to sia ae — it ae 
1x4 No. 2 com.... 15.71 15.74 1x4 No, 2 com.... <.... 20.10 dx.65DES ......6.. aren. oe 1x 8 D4S .......-. 12.00 ..... 
1x4 No. 3. com.... 8.50 11.00 Se-8 08... <5... mas 4... ix 8 shiplap .....- 12.00 =11.00 
5a Siding 5 1x 6 to 12 S2S..... ..... 11.75 
1x3 B&better ..... 46.25 49.42 neal Wii 5/4x MS Iie oss 06-0 ote ase Sage 54.00 Other grades— 
Sak Maaco. eee eben | Mt even : aS eee 59.00 - . 
S56 Me. i om... 2500 ..... BRDBCOCL iis sic coe ts 42.18 38.00 oie ne x6 and up No. 3 an i 
1x6 No. 2 16.00 2150 No. 2 GoM. oes $200 5 ocss . cull -D48....... ..06. 0.00 
2 aetna a Me. 2 com......0. 17.22 16.71 LL Tere 36.00 Mill run, air or kiln 
1x6 No. 3 com......... ome eo es eee ere ng one bark eae 
> 7, 5 BQO 42900 [ jx+|j¢- C@@BC@ acocvccee “VV jet eee 
Ceiling B&better .......5. ..0e. me) Soe ae ee or eae 
1x6 No. 1.com.... 33.00 ..... %a6 Square Edge— cE ay ke eee ee ee ra 35.33 Pine— 
au6. ‘No.2 com...+. 20.00" ..4.. Oe ee 20.23 20.00 DEED TOS. 5.5 diese: we ae Se: Se eee eee 3.75 
1x4 No.1 com.... 33.00 38.75 Bi ONIN So o6.b ede ccc 7.82 on 4x16 No. 1........ 3.90 sees 
1x4 No. 2com.... 20.00 ..... sie e rey i775 | 2216 No 2..-..0s a ..... 
*x3% B&better .......... 33.00 mepiers rset a dae 1768 1793 | CuPpress— 
%x3% No. 1 com.... 27.36 28.25 1x6 No. 2 com.... 17.11 18.00 1x 8 D4s RR ot ned 1085 «cs BTID WOME oo6 6siec ns Sa 
%x8% No. 2 com.... 20.00 14.00 Ix6, No. Som 362. 3.5.3 11.00 1x 8 shiplap ...... 17.00 17.50 4x18 prime ....... 4.50 ..... 
%%x3% No. 1 com.... 23.00. ..... 328 No: 2 com...<. BOTG  .csses BETO TIES os v.50 s-0 ys SOO. eke : Lath 
%x3% No. 2 com.... 12.00 11.00 1x8 No. 3 com.......-. 11.00 1x10 shiplap ...... 18.00 17.70 | 4’ No.1 pine........ 2.92 2.89 
OAK FLOORING ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 7.—The following are the average prices, Cincinnati base, obtained for 
oak flooring during the week ended Feb. 26: 


3x1” 3x2” }#8x2\” 3x1” 36x2” 

Re AAPL OP OR WIGS ..6cicicsccccce sone - § _,,bediesen ~ +) © “werelslewre $137.03 $134.43 
PPAR MON. acscceiceces weeres” jj. SéeaeS, Uc > Semtewes 125.00 136.50 
Select quartered white and red..... ....2.. «ss weeeee = cw we eee 106.25 93.00 
SPUMT TAME WICC. 06:05 s cn ccssccncocs SG.ch -- ceweeee $118.39 94.72 93.06 
cee MPMLATR (OI 6-000 wiowi0-0040 440810: 107.20 $115.00 114.77 89.71 91.77 
Select plain white...........seseee. Beas = | Sahay 97.67 76.66 78.17 
EOS ccneGuehereseheves©. “Sesess Vespers 94.46 74.78 76.15 
 MENNEONN  o Siiaes bb SS a eee Romine. cobseBS: oS “up pie 64.92 37.39 36.16 
SE OUMIOR $6 sios ceed sacceiisnse. | woneee.- 5 Seanes 25.00 eee ee te ew 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., March 7.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. 0. b. 























Norfolk 
_= Cull and 
Epcre RoucH— No. 2 & better No. 3 Bow red heart 
BOM. cacicead Shae Ree Ok kw ee $46.50 @50.00 $32.00 @34.00 $25.50 @26.50 $21. — ” 
OO ens ee a ety texts 39.00 @42.00 ye) Ss i Saree 
DUE) << anctsantbignes owes <assiohee 54.00 @58.00 42.00@45.00 i tir 
Co Sere ae ae 57.00 @61.00 RUA MEDOID ncaa Axa — okie eee eceys 
RouGH 
ET PC CECE EO ER 52.00@56.00 35.00@38.00 25.50 @ 26.50 22.00 @ 23.00 
| Seen ey © rene ee 54.00@58.00 38.00@41.00 27.00 @28.00 23.00 @24.00 
De wip sa SAWS NAb sea o eRe a Se 58.00 @62.00 43.00 @46.00 26.00 @27.00 24.00 @25.00 
Bark STRIPS, yee. Se eee $35.00 @38.00 Bark StrIP PARTITION, Nos. 1 & 2..$40.00@44.00 
RA OR eee ee: 18.00@19.00 CuLL Rep HBART.....cccccscecces 1650@17.50 
No. 2 & better 
Gav, No: 1......< $ 6.00@ 6.50 ROOFERS, 6”...... 25.50@26.50 5 i La er i $56.50@60.50 
Ce eee 8.00@ 3.50 Brassica 25.50 @26.50 Br oes a siavontece 58.50 @62.50 
DAOPORY, 2”... 0005 25.00 @29.00 ERE He 00 yl 3 Ee 60.50 @64.50 
UN, So ssc © 22.50 @26.50 5 |. 6.00 @27 Be vpistae esas 64.50 @68.50 
Finished Widths— No. 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 
BIOORING, 32xX2% and 8” rift... 0... ccsvevecvccse Sees —=—Ct eda dene ° .. hope eeaseaesta 
ee ee ..+- 49.00@53.00 $38.00@42.00 $25.00 @27.00 
OUIING, 96" 0.06 55 00 500s ran .. 87.00@39.00 29.00 @32.00 17.00@19.00 
Pa ine eae tote s -. 89.00@41.00 31.00 @33.00 18.00 @20.00 
OMRON SE 65s 4s 0 is, 9 SUNOS NOR eree tS -+.. 50.00@54.00 39.00 @ 43.00 26.00 @28.00 
Seattle, Wash., March 5.—Eastern prices, new pack, f. o. b. mill, are: 
STANDARD Srock RITE-GRADE INSPECTED 
First GraDES— 4 Bunches 5 Bunches 4 Bunches 5 Bunches 
oo a > er eee $1.80@1.85 $2.25@2.30 #1 85@1.90 $2. re 2.35 
is eS ene ae 1.90 @2.00 2.40@2.45 2.00 @2.05 2.55 
NI NN Sas ss isa oiale a pistale’ 2.25 @2.30 2.80@2.85 2.30 @2.40 5: 90 3.00 
PEE WOUD, ass vbwignice pak casioal 2.90@3.00 3.60@3.80 3.00@3.10 3.70@3.90 
BOUPeKAs 2.2... ce sccsecsccvccccs 2.90 @3.00 oss SI viele 3.00@3.10 Tee (eae 
PERMIAN 515-006 wis Sanu aio'v Weir 3.60 @3.65 «ane MBens« 3.70@3.80 
STANDARD Stock 
Szconp GraDES— 4 Bunches 5 Bunches 
Common eters, 6-2 ooios.c kes ese $ .65 .75 -85@1.00 
Common stars, 5-2 -85@ .90 1.10@1.15 
Common clears ............ +. 1.20@1.25 1.40@1.45 " 
Common eurekas ......... -- 1.25@1.35 a Ee oe 
1.50@1.75 is CM 8550 pas, 








The following are f. o. b. mill prices for Arkansas 
soft pine, from actual sales made between Feb. 26 
and March 4, inclusive: 


; Flooring 
Edge grain— 123 1a} 
ga Saree i rrnre wera hehd $59.75 
SUMNER a srsie: 6.6 vie-wte.c clea obieete $73.75 54.75 
PSOE Fas Ro ERA RA EES 52.00 
SP els patwai gin WSIS Cle oersiaie taceeae 48.00 45.00 
Flat grain— 
_ Tide coral Ae tice nae 42.50 36.25 
Me 0 = 4:9: Vion UG Cha Cae eo eaeleg 27.00 27.25 
Ne Bi. vec Deve eRe utsGane cues 20.00 18.50 
Ceiling and Partition 
%” 5e” 4%” 4%” 


Ceiling Ceiling Ceiling Partition 

aac ge — 50 $35.50 $37.25 ey 
utes 25.75 28.00 29.25 

No 2 wees se 19.00 ** 39. 75 


Finish—Dressed 
Bedbetter eo” 


oe AC EO EE A Re ween $43.00 $40.00 
el RE ae Ae AP pee sia ee 49.00 34.75 
5 and Bro «Ri Se Niele Glu en se ace 53.50 40.00 
ee OY Ce ra 54.00 40.00 
ty. 1% and 2x 4to 8”....... 56.50 = 
1%, 1% and 2x10 to 12”....... 61.00 ee 
Casing and Base 
4, 6 a a FIIOWOE iis Gh ota videk caves $59.25 
Ee Win bs ano cee ewe we © hie te ene Sree wus 61.25 
Fencing and Boards 
No.1 No. 2 No. $ 
Met Wesies slave eiejene wee Rik e $26-75 $12.75 $10.00 
Bee: actrees ore n eee oa ele 27.75 16.50 10.00 
PES aS rere 26.00 18.50 12.75 
ME? ANUst wis ora Sakon 28.00 17.75 13.00 
2 te RS Lay ac seer a ty 33.25 19.50 14.75 
Dimension—S&E 
No. 1 No. 2 
14416’ 10,18420’ 14416’ 10,18¢20’ 
$21.00 $23.25 2x 4” $19.00 $20.00 
18.25 19.50 2x 6” 17.25 15.75 
19.00 23.00 9 18.75 


J 2x 8 16.00 5 
21.25 21.75 2x10” 17.75 20.00 
21.50 23.50 2x12” 19.25 20.25 


$2S&CM—Shiplap 

No.1 No. 2 No. $ 

So is <éav seer ee eure $25.7 $17.75 $11.75 
Ses eS eer 29.5 19.25 13.75 
Be” Sis doa anewene nee nda 19.25 11.75 

Lath 
No.1 No. 2 
Me ee i BS eS. Ne $ 3.90 $ 2.30 
Molding 

1%" and  GORRIET soins ast ohise a> 37 percent off 
Se Ee OPE Per ote 28 percent off 


od ~ * Not sales reported ; price brought forward. 
** None sold 
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FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., March 5.—The following 
prices were realized on fir, western hemlock and 
cedar products for the week ending March 4: 
DOUGLAS FIR— 


Vertical Grain Flooring 














No.2 No.3 No.2 No.$ 

C&Btr. C&Btr. Cé&Btr. CéBtr. 

$53.00 $43.00 14 x3.. . .$56.50 $46.50 

.. 49.00 43.00 14x4.... 53.50 45.50 

52.50 45.00 11,x6.. . 55.50 45.50 

Slash Grain Flooring 

Sh eee $26.00 $24.00 1% > ae - $31.00 

ee 25.00 23.00 14x4.... 37.00 31.00 

ys eee 27.00 25.00 1 %4x6.. . 40.50 33.00 

Vertical Grain Seeeuied 

2%, 356:.cme Se 6 te BRS ic ccccees $50.00 $40.00 

D5 Be Oe «os bs Gers sb cdcamns 52.00 42.00 
Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 

a LULL TOC ETE CCT $39.00 $33.00 
Aa CeE Wiha Codes LEE Ce wee me ORS 40.00 34, 

1x Re we cc pe erureteewecin 41.00 35.00 
ChecHepececeevectseccveageses 43.00 37. 

14, ee a OE BS ee 42.00 36.00 

POT TT CTT TUTTE TTT 43.00 37.00 

21% and Sn, 6 and 12°. 066 66s scswes 50.00 44.00 


Ceiling, C@EB and C&EV, and Partition 
ee $22. 00 $18.00 %x6.....$26.50 $21.50 

















gx ee 25 00 20. 00 5x6 pee 28.50 23.50 - " 
ZEecccve e MXO.. 206 e A 
wae 36.00 23:00 4x6... 29:00 26.50 California 
Drop Siding, Rustic 
5Ex6..... $22.00 $19.50 1x6...... $26.00 $23.5 
1x4... 2, 24.00 21.50 1x8...2:: 33:00 °30.00 ‘Redwood 
Fir Battens 
3” Plat ....... $ .75 214" eee $ .95 
# € &...-.5; bE hen eparaeses 1:00 Lasts 
a 
Pit, Pet WONG s bv cere wes Peacnttuncs $ 2.75 
Common Boards and Shiplap Redwood’s well-known 
No.1 No.¢ No.1 No.8 resistance to rot, decay and 
rook eee $15. 00 $12.0 00 1%4x8 - $17. 00 $140 00 fire makes it the most dura- 
19.85.45 5.00 12.00 1%4x10. 4.00 oe 
1x 4..... 13.00 10.00 1% x12... 15. 00 12°00 Redwood roof boards eliminate condensation - ble wood for building pur- 
Ix 81.22! 1450 1150 14x 8... 1690 1380 of maigare in milly and rs et in mei poses. A redwood log bur- 
1x10..... 14.50 11.50 114x10..: 16.50 13.50 atmosphere, Peculiar and uniform cellular . : 
pS | Seen 15.00 12.00 14x12... 17.00 14.00 struGure of wood gives Redwood its remark- ied for 600 y ears, dug up 
Common Dimension, $1S1E, 12” able insulating qualities. Send for booklet and sawn into first-class 
2x8 & 2x4.$12.50 $ 9.50  2x14.....$16.50 $13.00 “‘Redwood for the Engineer.” lumber, serves to illustrate 
2x6 & 2x8. 12.00 9.00 ae 4.00 Redwood’ sual 
2x10..... 13.00 10.00 2x18 19. 00 16. 00 e€dwood s unusual rot- 
2x12..... 13.50 10.50 2x20...:: 21.00 18.00 resisting qualities. 
Common Dimension, 2x4, $iS1E 
MCE $17,50 $ S50 18°..::.. $14.50 $11. 50 Redwood has exceptional 
14°.....0 SOO 980. S34". ..... 15.50 © Oat 3 
18.50 10.50 82°...... 17.50 is, 50 manufacturing qualities too. 
Common Planks and Small Timbers, $1S1E, 12’ It is light—saving freight 
Se OR Bs ala was ccccececceuhe s $19.00 $16.00 —easily work olds 
oe ae OY A ee en mannn 1850 “15.80 ; ae wenee, See's 
SS SOE Wt witsuen neurersnccouees 20.00 17.00 tight joint and when prop- 
SxIO; Seie Mae coe eo ecc ec ae 21.00 18.00 : 
erly seasoned will not crack, 
Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under . . 
No.1 Sel. No.1 Sel. shrink or warp. 
com. com. com. com. due " P 
6x 6....$24.00 $27.00 18x18....$28.00 $31.00 Write today for our inter- 
10x10.... 25.00 28.00 20x20.... 29.50 32.50 . : 
14x14.... 25.50 28.50 22x22.... 31.50 34.50 esting free booklets: ««Cal- 


16x16.... 26.00 29.00 -24x24.... 34.00 37.00 
Common Timbers, 12x12 - 


a ifornia Redwood Homes,”’ 
34 to 40. ig 5 00 $30.00 72 to 80.$53.00 $56.00 Example of Redwoodlatticetruss, used 


«How to Finish Red- 











52 to 60.. 39:00 42, 09 82 t0.100: 75.00 18.00 on Consolidated |Water Power and wood,”? ‘California Red- 
62 to 70.. 45.00 48.0 hati EE pe ee wood for the Engineer,” 
Pere ralroa — ne Engineer, Grand Rapids, Wis, Re- «California Redwood 
7x8 ties, rough.. 20.00 . se ° du&tion of the fire hazard a chief ad- Block Paving’ ? and < «Spec- 
WESTERN HEMLOCK— : eS Se ae ialty Uses of Redwood.”’ 


. Send for booklet ** Redwood 
Boards, S1S, or Shiplap ne — veues Ratenes 














oe 1 pied 2 No.1 No.2 
Ix 2&3. $16.0 00 $13.00 1%x2 & 3,818.00 $15.00 Redw d Sal C m 
x \e 5 le 
Ix 4.000. 14.00 “11.00 1 % & 14 17.00 "14.00 00 €s UO pany 
1x 8'& 10 15.50 12:50 ae IN RE 
3 ia 16.00 13.00 14% 1% ere alge 216 PINE STREET 
,, ae 16.50 13.50 
1% &i% AN FRANCIS 
X8 & 10 17:50 14.50 s co 
1% &1 
RED CEDAR— ES... IBO0 15:98 Exclusive Eastern representative of the 
ix4 $12.50°s eagrae snd Shiplap following mills: 
E805 «32's 13. “00 10.00 tS en ag 3 oe = Albion Lumber Company Holmes Eureka Lumber-Co. 
Ss a 14.00 11.00 . 2 nD rng Co. Little River Redwood Co. 
Red Cedar Flume Stock Slices & talten Eaine Co. Northwestern Redwood Co. 
No. . 1 Sel. No.. 1 Sel. Hobbs Wall & Co. San Vincente Lumber Co, 
Se $18. ‘00 $23.0 00 se 20. 00 2 
1x8 9.00 24.00 1x12..... $20. 00 5 5 90 
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CYPRESS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 8.—The following are 
the average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted for 
cypress on March 8: 


5 
Rep Cypress— 4/4 1446/4 8/4 


a Re eer 112 117 122 
ENN? Ss nin as siees 0:60 94 104 107 
Ee eee 63 73 75 
No. 1 com. ran. wdths. 46 49 51 
No. 2 com. ran. wdths. 35 37 39 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 

UE nici sk oe ene oe 108 115 120 
RT ee eee 82 87 

| Sea 54 72 -_ Te 
No. 1 com. ran. wdths. 42 45 48 
No. 2 com. ran. wdths. 33 35 38 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., March 9.—The following are 
western spruce prices prevailing here today: 


RM Rae eo ois 8s 0 NOS be rai iwee Seed $68.00 
PES HO MRED = 6 den 6d 5. cb otc enkbats 55.0 

Bevel siding, 3624<% 0.0.00 cecceveeses Pree 

eS er Sees ee 31.00 

DUNNE i bigiss Acbenls p peice cob 4iaSe de haan OE 5.00 

ce Aas (ee ae ee ee ee 25.00 

Ay i 6 OA A ae eee 30.00 

ree tT ee ree » 30.00 

eis Hue SS ate 6S as 35.00 

Common rough en Ree ee ee ne ee 20.00 

ee eer ee ne re 16.00 

Be OE vv hieon 66S be eee 20.00 

















“*They’re made to make good’’ 
on Hard or Soft Wood. 


Mills Insure Low 
Operating Costs 


They have proved economical in all kinds of 
timber for many years; are designed and built 
to give long service under the most adverse 
conditions. They are endorsed by large and 
small operators in all parts of the country. 


Write today for our Catalog. 


The Knight Mfg. 
Company 


1700 Market Ave. S., CANTON, OHIO 








Leading, 


vee of Cinci ninali Lumber Market 


a depend able 





Plain and Qtd. 
Red and White 


OAK 


Even Color and other 

Soft Texture Hardwoods 
MADE OAK 
RIGHT FLOORING 


Prompt Shipment. 
The Mowbray & Robinson Co., Inc. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


DISTRIBUTING EXPERTS IN 


West Virginia ‘ 
and ‘Saatlaen Hardwoods 
J. C. West Lumber Co. 


2413 Union Central Building 





Cherry Lumber Co. 


We manufacture on our own Band Mill 








The Hay Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of Poplar 


Hardwood Lumber _ Bevel Siding 


P. O. St. Bernard Sta., Cincinnati, O. 


Qtd. Oak, Black Walnut, Cherry 
‘Southern and 


West Virginia — H ardwoods 
WEST COAST PRODUCTS 


D. H. Moul Lumber Co. 


Provident Bank Building 





Frank Haass Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Hardwoods 


The Anchor Lumber Co. 
West. Va. Hardwoods 


All shipments direct from mill. 





J. W. Darling Lumber Co. 
Manufacturers 
Cottonwood, Oak, Gum, La. Red Cypress 


Saw and Planing Mills: Baton Rouge, La. 


Doran & Co,, Manufacturers 
Railroad Cross- 

Shortleaf WP: O k Ties, Switch Ties 

Dimension and Timbers. 


Saw and Planing Mill, Jackson County, Ala. 
Main Office, Cincinnati. 





Staves, Veneers, hs" 


Hardwood Lumber *™ 
W. F. Gammage, Cincinnati 


400 Neave Building. 








60,000" Daily Mills: Greensboro, Ga. 


GEORGIA 
SHORT-LEAF YELLOW PINE 


Flooring Boards Dimension Small Timbers 


The John Rempe Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers CINCINNATI, O. 











SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 8.—The following are 
average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted for hard- 
woods on March 8: 


4/ 5 5/446/4 8/5 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 
FAS .........$160@165 $175 
Selects: ...... #90 125 # 
No. 1 com..... 90@100 
No. 2 com..... 60@ 70 
Sound wormy.. 50@ 55 
QUARTERED RED. OAK— 
BAS. co cccceee 120@195_ ... 
0g 90 


185 $185@190 
tr 180@135 
110@115 

85 
65@ 70 


No. 1 com..... eee aint 
No. 2 com..... 50 


PLAIN WHITE AND RED 0AK— 


FAS .......-- 115@120 = 4 130@135 
ts ....... 85@ 95 ntl 


eee 


60... 


Selec 
No. 1 com..... 65@ 70 
No. 2 com..... 40@ 45 
No. 3 com..... 25@ 80 
Sound wormy.. 50@ 55 


ggg 


155 155 


awe wae oe 185@145 150 
| med & selects. + 95 so 4 0 "83 


Panel and wide 


_eebeeen + 180@190 190@200._ 195 @2¢ 
P wee be . : ° 5 
Boxboards 13 
EN See hivicue ° 135@145 Saws one... 
Basswoop— 
Sere 115@120 120@125 130@135 
No. 1 com..... 0@ 6 65@ 70 T0@ 75 
No. 2 com..... 40@ 45 45@ 50 50@ 55 
BircH— 
re 120@125 130@135 140@15¢ 
No. 1 com..... 75@ 80 85@ 95 3a i 
No. 2 com..... 45@ 50 50@ 55 55@ 60 
BEECH— 
MI: Se iin Cota ate 95@100 105@115 110@115 
INO) L COMI: 034.0 60@ 65 65@ 70 65@ 75 
No. 2 com..... 40@ 45 45@ 50 45@ 55 
CHESTNUT— 
GRR NR ee 120@125 130@140 age )145 
No. 1 com..... 70@ 75 80@ 85 90 
No. 3 com..... 25@ 30 30@ 35 
Sound wormy. 40@ 45 44@ 48 3 
WHITH ASH— 
CS eer -- 110@120 125@135 135@145 
LS ee 70@ 80 T@ 85 80@ 90 
No. 2 com..... 35@ 40 45@ 55 50@ 60 
Hickory— 
SE. sens vane es. oes «+» 140@145 145@160 
ae eS ae ra" 90@100 95@105 
No. 2 com..... .. --- 50@ 55 60@ 70 
MAPLE— 
NS Aas S 0 0:6:65 110@115 115@125 125@135 
No. 1 com..... 65@ 75 85@ 90 95@100 
No. 2 com..... 40@ 45 50@ 60 60@ 70 
WALNUT— 
WM Sade vines 250@255 260@265 275@280 
No. 1 com..... 165@170 175@180 185@190 
No. 2 com..... 65@ 70 T@7T™H T5@ 80 
GumM— 
Qtrd. red FAS. 110 115 117 
. No. 1 com 72 74 
Plain red FAS..... 85 95 98 
Plain red No. 1 com. 52 62 65 
Sap boxboards 13 to 
i EA RN 78 — +s 
Sap FAS 6 & wider. 45 50 53 
Sap No. 1 com..... 33 37 39 
Sap No. 2 com.....- 25 28 28 
CoTronwoop— 2 
FAS 6 & wider.... 58 63 
TIO, 2 CORR e <0 0:00.50 45 50 
INO. 2 COM. < vic.nasice 37 39 
Boxboards— 
eS | eee ee 
9 60:12" 6 oa ccc . 80 


Chicago, Ill., March 9.—The following average 
prices, Chicago basis, were received for walnut 
lumber for the week ended March 7: 


FAS— 


3/4 8-16’ 6-93%%".$229.00 4/4 8-16’ 6-9%” i. 78 
4/4 8-16’ 10”éup 290.00 5/4 8-16’ 6-9%4". 270.37 
5/4 8-16’ -10”&up 301.00 6/4 8-16’ 6-954" 275.50 
6/4 8-16’ 10”&up 306.00 $4 8-16’ 6-934”. 285.18 
a/4 @ eT” ines 239.00 
SELECTS— 
Lice hale tawny cro abcd A wk Uine 6 'o's-ccdcsiviasa, @aratene $220.50 

No. 1 comMOoN— : 
1/2: 6” @-Up. 6. SIRE MO. B/4 © cin da cnc ices $175.00 
| gS 185.00 

0. COMMON 
Oe Re eeeere yer k $ 6560 B/4 0.5.2 ccccees $ 69.66 
6/4 id aise k phat hes WOO “B/E. hv v.0 co ae cee 73.00 
DIMENSION STOCK— 

Cull short gun butts, each..........++ 6% cents 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special Telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Seattle, Wash., March 8.—The following prices 
paid for yard item, f. o. b. mill, were reported 
today: 


Flooring 
High Low Pre “a 
Price Price 
ix4 No. 3 ons. V- G. 00 $387.00 $45. 00 
No. 3 V. G. 3.00 20.00 23.00 
No. 2&better 8. G. 33:00 21.00 21. ws 


No. 3 8. G........ - 16.00 14.00 ecoee 


1x6 No. 2abetter S. G.. 28.00 21.00 
Dee Sy Gia cccds ce 2.0 20.00 
Stepping 
No. 2 & better clear..... 64.00 59.75 
f Finish 
1x8 BIO Soc ccewvixrss 54.00 46.00 
asing and base........ 56.00 52.00 
Ceiling 
5¢x4” No. 2&better ..... 23.00 18.00 20.00 
Se Sey rea: 15.50 12.50 12.50 
1x4” + eee 22.00 19.00 enue 
Ee ee 16.00 ° 
Drop Siding 
ix6 ye crane wvéeess Gee 20.00 21.00 
NOs. Os Rcee kon coven 18.50 13.50 eae 
Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 
1x8 and MO Gacwaeée.cee 15.50 11.50 12.50 
IF ewe eereracecauey 16.00 13.00 13.00 
Dimension, No. 1 S&E 
2x4": SB @: 56s cewettcs 12.00 10.50 11.50 
Plank and Small Timbers 
4x 4”,12 to 16’ S4S.... 17.50 14.50 15.50 
x12”, 12 to 16’ S4S.... 19.00 16.00 Seen 
Timbers, 32’ and Under 
6x6”, BOR ec tdicasoneye 23.00 20.00 21.00 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., March 9.—The following are 
the Douglas fir prices prevailing here today: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


x4” Me 2 CRP bs het ccecoewscneveceedie $52.00 
WO 3 GN Scbcueaes coves. vaenceus 49.00 
So ee ees ee Pe 23.00 
ix3 and ex" No. 2 clear and better...... 53.50 
Ok SB GE - asas Fe b.cce Can ceanédccacee 30.00 


Slash Grain Flooring 
1x4” No. 2 cléar Qn@ better... cccccecticce 22.00 
NOs & Ge ete sowns pee ceec vec Meus 17.00 
1x6” No. 2 clear and better... .ccccccecec 25.00 
ho GHMEN coweetrertdtanctineecene 


Vertical Grain Stepping 


114 and 1% No. 2 clear and bette®™........ 65.00 
Finish 
No. 2 clone qm DORR ein ies Gide oes Seeks 50.00 
Celling 
5x4” No. 2 clear and better..........0+- 21.00 
INGER . % beeals Seda See eewienees. ad 15.00 
1x4” No. 2 clear and better......ccesees 22.00 
NO. CGH cde cccsacoavcerecetictea 17.00 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
1x6” No. 2 clear and better.....cccccsece 22.00 
NO. 3 GOR as ewsuaei edd seeeugee was 16.00 
Miscellaneous Items 
Dimension, off het TE S068 ove c Gicscveve cus 6.00 
i eg kN Pee oe eee 5.00 
Small timbers, off Rail B list.............. 3.00 
6x6” and larger timbers, off Rail B list..... 4.00 


Logs 
Fir, $20; $16; $12. ™ 


WESTERN PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portiand, Ore., March 9.—The following are 
the f. o. b. mill prices on western pine products: 


1x 4”, 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20’........ ’ . 

. Seyi .++ 81.00 "21.00 
1x 6”, 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20/00. 0000. 31.00 22.50 
1x 8”, 10 to 20° 23.50 
1x10”, 10 to 20’ 23.50 
1x12”, 10 and 20°. . 25.00 





12 and 18’ 
16’ 


Selects 
Bédbetter “0” “— 


1x 4, 6 & 8”, 10’ & longer. a 4 00 $82.00 $71.00 


Ix 10% PR atin: me 86.00 75.00 
1x13” and’ wider. ?227 1. 88.99 97:00 85:00 
5/4 & 6/4x vt ne Base i6' ‘ : ‘ 

& longer ............. 95.00 90.00 78.00 
8/4 and Wider. ....seceeee 97.00 . 92.00 80.00 











A Few of the 
Firms Using 
TROPICAL 
OILRESISTING 
WHITE 
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Underwriters Test 
proves Tropical Qil Resisting White 
prevents Timbers becoming Oil Soaked 


The Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Oxford, 
Michigan, after testing Tropical Oil Resisting White 
for the purpose of ascertaining its oil resisting quaii- 
ties drew the following conclusions: 

“* We feel that in places where oil of any nature, splashes 
upon the woodwork, this paint would greatly protect such wood- 
work, and we recommend its use in such locations ...... .... 

We shall be glad to mail you a copy of this com- 
plete report. 


THE TROPICAL PAINT & OlL CO.,. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


** The Firm that Serves with what Preserves’’ 












Special Parts for Toys and Novelties 


Star Wood Products Co., Inc., 

























MOULDINGS TURNINGS HANDLES 
PLUGS WEDGES 
Knocked Down Frames of Every Description 


Send Samples or Sketches for Prices. 


Department B. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 







































E. M. LONG & SONS, 





THERE’S A MARKET FOR 









O. G. Fir Gutters 


ed States and da 
Ton of the lergunt nellveny cocina in te ee i idceeke 
market. 
LAST LONGER—LOOK BETTER—LESS EXPENSIVE 


Write for Particulars 


Cadiz, Ohio 
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Rid Your Planer of Fires from 
Spontaneous Combustion 


Thousands of fires are 
caused annually by spon- 
taneous combustion in dust 
along beams and im corners of 
planing mills and factories. You 
can prevent such fires from 
spreading by painting all walls 
with 


PY R2-NON 
FrreRetardent Pat 


It renders wood efficiently fire-resistent so that dust and shavings 
will burn away without setting fire to the building. Write for sample 
board half painted with Pyro-Non and half not painted so that you can 
test it for yourself. 


PYRO-NON PAINT CO., Inc. 


SOS Driggs Ave., BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 








Apply this Test Yourself. 


—REPRESENTATIVES— 
Woodward-Wight Co., Ltd. | Pyro-Non Products Co. Pyro-Non Paint Co., Inc. | K.M. Supply Company, 
New Orleans, La. 440 New Guardian Bldg., 208 North Wells St., 123 West 8th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Chicago, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. 








UMBERMEN there never was greater occasion for 
conservation in your industry than the present. 


Logs should be protected against destruc- 
tion by borers. 


Timber seasoning on sticks from attacks by 
the Powder Post Beetle. 


This can be done at small cost, by an application of “CRE WOOD” 
—a wood creosote oil, it will save your lumber, and » 
incidently many dollars. 

Write us for particulars. samples and prices. 


Forest Products Laboratories po tne co, 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 














' Cutters Logging Shoes 


We have made them for 40 years. 





We know what you want 
—comfort, long wear and 
absolute. satisfaction. 


Send for catalogue now. 


A. A. Cutter Co. 


Eau Claire, Wis. 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 48 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of 
Trade. 


RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 31 TO Fes. 26, INCLUSIVE 














Lumber hingles 
MEY 6 ciciat-os Sk a CRS 124,349,000 8,010,000 
ct SR ae Vee 235,423,000 18,835,000 
DOCHCRSC, . ccs ech 111,074,000 10,825,000 
ToTaL Receipts JAN. 1 TO Fes. 26, INCLUSIVE 
mber Shingles 
MM sais bec eeeenet 226,306,000 13,161,000 
|: NO ear See 440,568,000 47,015,000 
DROP ORNG bos 65:0: 5:00 214,262,000 33,854,000 
SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 31 TO FEB. 26, INCLUSIVE 
Lumber Shingles 
BMS hae iadee pager 54,780,000 7,006,000 
CLL Re See git 81,561,000 18,535,000 
WBCEOGER 655.05 sos 26,781,000 11,529,000 
ToTaL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO FEB, 25, INCLUSIVE 
Lumber Shingles 
ME Vice sasoer ees 101,980,000 14,572,000 
ci Eee ee ere a ate 152,794,000 32,650,000 
DOCHORNGs< .6s cee eis 50,814,000 18,078,000 


NORTHERN - PINE 


Chicago, March 9.—Prices on northern pine 
stock have recently been readjusted practically 
thruout the list, but particularly on boards, 
which have been reduced on an average of $5 
a thousand feet, to meet the reductions recently 
made on Idaho white pine. Outside of these 
readjustments, the northern pine market re- 
mains unchanged, demand still being quiet, ap- 
parently uninfluenced by the cheaper prices 
quoted. Supplies at mills are small, and there is 
no large augmentation of stocks in prospect dur- 
ing the year, on account of the unsatisfactory 
logging conditions which have prevailed practi- 
cally thruout this winter. Even if demand con- 
tinues on a restricted basis thruout the year, 
manufacturers say that a continued shortage of 
northern pine is in prospect. 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 7.—Sales are only 
a fraction of the normal business this time of 
year. Retail dealers are waiting for their own 
trade to open up and are not taking on more 
stock even when their yards are much reduced. 
Factory trade is very slow. Salesmen are busy 
but even on the bedrock price quotations now 
out, there is little order placing. All along the 
line there is expectation of spring business of 
nearly normal, if not fully normal volume, to 
come within agfew weeks. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 9.—Trade in northern 
pine is showing little activity, altho the inquiry 
for the better grades is said to be somewhat 
larger than a few weeks ago. Prices are unset~- 
tled and much competition is furnished by other 
woods. In the lower grades business is almost 
at a standstill and prices are weaker than a 
month ago. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., March 9.—The continuance otf 
the building strike makes dimension very dull. 
Offerings being light, prices remain as a week 
ago: Base, 8-inch and under, $50; 9-inch, $51; 
10-inch, $52; 12-inch, $54. There is a little shad- 
ing of the base price occasionally. In random, 
there is very little improvement in demand noted. 
Random prices: 2x3, $37 to $38; 2x4, 2x6, 2x7, $36 
to $38; 2x8, $40 to $42; 2x10, $45 to $47; 2x12, $46 
to $48. Boards continue very dull. Prices: Cov- 
ering boards, 5 inches and up, $39 to $40; 
matched, clipped, $45 to $48. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 7.—There is every 
indication that pole supplies available in the 
next few months will be needed to satisfy the 
trade. The dull post market tended to curtail 
woods operations, which have ended with pro- 
duction much below normal. Little summer log- 
ging is expected unless there is an early revival 
of post business. Old stocks of poles are low and 
the new cut soon will be in requisition. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, March 9.—The hardwood market has 
passed another featureless week, with demand 
remaining restricted and with no improvement 
in the price situation. To the contrary, lower 
grades seem to have weakened further during 
the last two or three weeks. Wood consuming 
aie sane in this territory still are for the main 

inactive, and local distributers live in hopes 
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of an early improvement in the general business 
situation which will be reflected in renewed de- 
mand for lumber. 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 7.—There is very 
little call from the factory trade and dealers as 
a rule are not very active in trying to create 
~ demand where there is so little reason for it. 
Winter logging is over and the output is much 
under normal, all accounts agree. Northern 
stocks are small, so there is no occasion for 
dumping. Prices show little change. 


St. Louls, Mo., March 7.—The market for hard- 
woods is rather dull. The buying by yards has 
ceased for a time, and large consumers are not 
yet ready to place orders. Consumers have no 
stocks to speak of and feel that prices have 
about reached the low level, but their finished 
product is not moving. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 8.—Some hardwood 
men say nobody wants to buy except at his own 
price, which is usually what the mill will not ac- 
cept; others that there is a firmer tone to prices 
and that a demand for yard stock is beginning 
to show up. This is mostly for flooring and 
finish and so far is almost wholly a city business. 
The factory demand, others say, is very small. 


New Orleans, La., March 7.—The optimists 
note a better inquiry with a slight pick-up in 
volume of business booked. Conservatives re- 
port no change worth featuring either way. 
Prices continue rather weak. 


Ashland, Ky., March 7.—There is some demand 
for oak boards in 4/4, 5/4 and 6/4, with firsts 
and seconds leading a very slow race. Dimension 
stock can readily be placed at fairly satisfactory 
prices. Some demand comes for switch ties. 
Basswood common and firsts and seconds, as 
well as chestnut, both wormy and regular, No. 
2 common and better, are in some demand. 


Alexandria, La., March 8.—Box, furniture and 
mill consumers are buying a little more heavily, 
but their purchases appear to be for immediate 
use. Export buyers are placing more orders 
than last week, and the consumption abroad 
must be said to be increasing steadily, altho 
real volume is not yet in sight. On account of 
rather heavy stocks carried by small mills, the 
buyers have knocked prices down to the lowest 
point since before the war. They are now below 
cost of production and any stimulated buying 
will surely send them hurriedly upward. 


Boston, Mass., March 9.—For the most part 
business remains dull. The building trades strike 
throws a quietus over the whole trade. In the 
trim trade there is no business and demand 
from manufacturing consumers shows very little 
improvement. What little betterment in de- 
mand and inquiry there is comes for the most 
part from the furniture people. A little bit more 
is also stirring with the piano people. There is 
no export trade here in hardwoods, and there is 
no trade practically with the railroads, or the 
automobile body people or the chairmakers. 
There is a better demand for poplar in some 
quarters. Trade is very uneven. As to prices, 
the FAS are rather’ firmer than the cheaper 
grades. Prices remain about as they have been 
the last week or so: Inch, FAS, quartered white 
oak, $160 to $175; plain, $105 to $120; poplar, 
$130 to $135; maple, $110 to $120; red birch, $150 
to $160; birch, sap, $125 to $135; white ash, $120 
+ aaa basswood, $120 to $125; beech, $95 to 


Baltimore, Md., March 7.—The better feeling 
manifested in the trade here is perhaps most 
pronounced with respect to hardwoods. Practi- 
cally all dealers report an increase in inquiry, 
and have succeeded in getting a very gratify- 
ing amount of new business. So far this new 
business is not being taken at appreciably 
higher figures, but the reaction appears to have 
been effectually stopped. Stocks at the mills 


are small and many of the plants are still shut 
down. 


s Buffalo, N. Y., March 9.—A little larger trade 
is being done in hardwoods, but orders are gen- 
erally being taken at concessions. Great varia- 
tion prevails among the quotations and ordinary 
stability seems to be lacking. It is expected 
to take a short time to deplete the present large 
surplus stocks held by some mills. 


Columbus, Ohio, March 7.—Increased inquiries, 
mostly from retailers, have developed during 
the last week. Retailers’ stocks are light. Some 
of them are buying for thirty days in the future. 
Factories are also making inquiries. Box mak- 
ers are buying low grade basswood, poplar and 
oak to a marked extent. Furniture factories are 
showing a disposition to buy for a short period 
in advance. Other concerns still play a waiting 


STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 


Survival of the Fittest 


This law is just as immutable in Business as it is in 
Nature, and just as desirable. All progress is based upon 
it. In such times as the present it is the one great Law. 


Fitness is a matter of method and management. The well 
organized, well managed enterprise plans its work and 
works its plan, gaining strength as it marches forward 
on broader missions to larger profits. The loosely knit, 
inefficient and unmethodical, falter and fail. 


That business enterprises may be fit, 


That waste may be eliminated and competent organiza- 


tion built up, 


That the executive may have at all times the comprehen- 


sive and dependable facts and figures which are the only 
premises of correct conclusions, the only basis of intelli- 


gent, progressive action— 


Ernst and Ernst offer the services of tried and experienced 
staffs of business engineers and expert accountants in 


the individual application of 


Straight Line Methods 


of System, Organization and Business Control 


ERNST & ERNST 
AUDITS - SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK CH 


WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY 


HICAGO CLEVELAND 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO 
BOSTON . PAUL PITTSBURGH OLEDO 
PROVIDENCE ST. LOUIS TROIT 


CINCINNATI NEW ORLEANS 
INDIANAPOLIS DALLAS 

FORT WORTH 
HOUSTON 
DENVER 


ATLANTA 
RICHMOND 


STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 








game. Taking it all in all the better feeling 
continues. Prices are showing more stability. 
Some range is still reported and some cheap 
stocks are offered, but the tendency is upward. 
Prices of oak at the Ohio River are: 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 


FAS common common common 
Quartered. .$170 $100 - $65 ree 
Plain ....-- 120 


60 45 $30 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 8.—Business is still 
slow, but there are more inquiries and the mar- 
ket tone is somewhat better. Prices have been 
hanging around present levels for a week. Mills 
and wholesalers find recent reductions have not 
stimulated business. A buyer with a real order 
can usually shade current quotations if he is 


persistent enough. 
POPLAR 


Ashland, Ky., March 7.—Some few orders for 


‘poplar now being placed but not nearly enough 


to go around. Prices prove satisfactory to most 
millmen and indicate that most of the bargains 


are gone. No. 1 common and saps select are 
most in demand in inch and thicker. 


HEMLOCK 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 9.—A dragging market 
prevails in hemlock and the base price here is 
about $37. Due to much competition from other 
woods and the general apathy in the building 
trade, the sales are hand-to-mouth. Millmen 
state that unless prices and demand show a 
more healthy tone the output during the present 
season will not be as large as expected. 


Boston, Mass., March 9.—Hemlock boards con- 
tinue very dull. The market is weaker and 
prices a little lower. The lack of construction 
work and the competition of roofers is keeping 
hemlock pretty well out of the market here. 
Hemlock boards, 1 to 16 feet, sell at $38 to $40 
and random at $34 to $37, prices being very 
irregular and uncertain. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio, March 8.—The hemlock mar- 
ket is dull. Dealers are hopeful for better busi- 
ness but it is slow developing. 


FIR. SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., March 5.—Lack of business at 
the fir mills is shown in the figures for produc- 
tion at association plants, where the total is 
only 41,500,000 feet, or 49 per cent of normal. 
There is little change from the previous week. 
The market is weak, dull and stagnant. 


Portland, Ore., March 5.—Some slight improve- 
ment is noted in the fir market, inquiries espe- 
cially being more frequent and of better tone. 
There is a good demand for fir from Japan and 
several large orders have been booked. Rail 
business is quiet largely, it is believed, because 
of the uncertainty as to rates, altho announce- 
ments of reductions have created a somewhat 
better feeling. Fir log prices are the same as 
for the last month, quotations being nominal, as 
few sales have been made. 


Chicago, March 9.—Very little business in west 
Coast lumber is ‘being transacted in this terri- 
tory, chiefly on account of the -high freight rates 
from the Coast, which enable southern pine to 
undersell ‘Douglas fir very materially. Building 
still being strictly limited here and prospects 
uncertain, there is only a small volume of busi- 
ness forthcoming anyway, and the lumber mar- 
ket as a whole continues weak. Douglas fir 
prices have shown no marked change during the 
last two weeks, they being about as low now as 
they can be expected to be, local distributers 
say. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 8.—The application 
by railroads for permission to reduce rates from 
Pacific coast points to Missouri River points 
has resulted in checking up business with the 
west Coast mills. Buyers who had placed orders 
have ordered shipment delayed and orders being 
placed are subject to the same conditions. Mean- 
time further reductions made in southern pine 
has again taken the edge off west Coast prices, 
so that the situation of the west Coast mills in 
getting business out of this territory is as bad as 
it was before. 


Boston, Mass., March 9.—Demand is dull. The 
market is a little weaker and in spite of lower 
rates by water there is no brightness to the 
outlook now, with a building strike still on, no 
signs of an early boom in building and with 
southern lumber so keenly competing. Retail- 
ers simply are unwilling to stock up. Prices 
current: Flooring, 1x4, vertical grain, No. 1, 
$73 to $75; No. 2, $70 to $72; partition, No. 2 
clear, %x3%4, $44 to $47. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, March 9.—No new feature lends color 
to the westerin pine market, but it remains very 
dull, and rather weak as regards prices. 


Portland, Ore., March 5.—A considerable im- 
provement is noted in the demand for pine, but 
it is not yet sufficient to hasten resumption of 
operations. Hence most of the mills in the 
Inland Empire are still idle. The supply of 
uppers is very low. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 8.—Industrial demand 
appears to be about all there is in this territory 
for western pine. There is very little interest 
in commons and hardly any in uppers outside of 
shop lumber. The same condition that is affect- 
ing the fir mills—application for lower rates— 
also is holding up shipment on some western 


pine orders. 
REDWOOD 


Chicago, March 9.—There has been no conse- 
quential improvement in the redwood market, 
but it remains quiet and featureless. Industrial 
consumers are slow in coming on the market, 
and most of the little trade there is just now 
seems to be coming from retail yards. The chief 
demand for the present is for small lots of sid- 
ing or for mixed cars. The redwood market has 
a better tone, with prices well maintained. In- 
quiries are numerous and both California and 
eastern orders have increased somewhat. Mills 
are operating at a moderate rate. They are dis- 
posing of the lower grades and drying clears for 
the future needs of the market. A moderate de- 
— would soon.clean up the supply of dry 
clears. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 8.—Redwood demand 
still is small, with siding and well mixed cars 
of other items constituting about the entire 
trade. Prices are being maintained, however. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Baltimore, Md., March 7.—North Carolina pine 
demand leaves very much to be desired, while 
the prices are very unsatisfactory. Millmen con- 
tinue to feel the necessity of shipping stocks to 
‘this market to be sold on commission at the best 
prices obtainable, while the buyers still hesitate. 
It is this uncertainty which hurts the trade more 
than anything else. 


Boston, Mass., March 9.—There is not much 
activity in the pine market, and the rough edge 
4/4 under 12 inches may be had for $55, altho 
some ask $60. Roofers continue fairly active. 
Trade in them is improving and they find a good 
inquiry. ‘They sell lower, the 6-inch, good qual- 
ity, at $30. Some ask up to $31.50; others as low 
as $28. ; 

Buffalo, N. Y., March 9.—The North Carolina 
pine trade is not gaining in volume and some 
concerns find that their orders are not so numer- 
ous as a month ago. The retailers are led to 
hesitate about adding to their stocks when they 
receive many offers at cut prices. Some low 
priced sales of roofers are reported, but the 
regular market quotation on 6-inch continues at 


about $29. 
SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, March 9.—Southern pine undoubtedly 
is the most active just now of any of the soft- 
woods, undoubtedly due to the lower prices at 
which this wood is being offered, and which at- 
tracts to it much business which under ordinary 
competitive conditions would go to Douglas fir, 
hemlock and other woods. Still, business in 
southern pine can not be called satisfactory. 
Industrial consumers persist in staying off the 
market as completely as possible; there has as 
yet been no impetus to building, and prospects 
in this connection still are such that retailers 
elect to wait a little longer with their spring 
orders, in the meanwhile continuing to buy 
hand-to-mouth, as has been the rule for several 
months. Prices in the meanwhile have shown 
no important change in either direction. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 8.—The mills are 
showing an eagerness to keep their output mov- 
ing, with the result that the softness in prices 
which has prevailed the last three weeks has 
resolved into reductions on most items. This 
has stimulated the demand a little, but the vol- 
ume of orders still is a disappointment. The 
inquiry is good, but it apparently continues to 
be largely designed to keep in touch with the 
market, so far as the country dealers are con- 
cerned. The city yards are the best support 
at present but are not buying any more lumber 
than is necessary. 


St. Louls, Mo., March 7.—Some of the larger 
mills made cuts of $2 on No. 2 common to $10 
on B&better, principally on No. 2, No. 3 and 
Bé&better 1-inch stock. The reductions on dimen- 
sion, in which the mills seem to have light 
stocks, were negligible. The reductions had a 
stimulating effect on sales, several concerns 
reporting large orders. 


New Orleans, La., March 7.—Reports indicate 
a slight recession of orders and shipments for 
the week, with a correspondingly moderate in- 
crease of production. It does not appear that 
there has been any general improvement in 
prices, tho better figures have been obtained 
on a few items. The car situation is easy. Ex- 
port is generally rated quiet, tho it appears that 
a fair business is being handled to Latin-Ameri- 
can markets, notably to Mexico. 


Baltimore, Md., March 7.—Georgia pine de- 
mand continues to lag, but the policy of somé 
in placing of orders whenever the price is con- 
sidered right is still in evidence. Meanwhile, 


-much has been done to dispose of the stocks 


acquired at high prices, and to this extent the 
situation has been strengthened. The stocks 
here are not large. 


“Boston, Mass., March 9.—The business seems 
rather unevenly distributed. Some find it no bet- 
ter than last week and a number report a 
slightly improved demand for both flooring and 
partition. On the whole trade is quiet. The 
great range in prices is a really important deter- 
rent to trade. Quotations current are: Floor- 
ing, A rift, $72 to $80; B rift, $67.50 to $70; C 
rift, $50 to $67; B&better partition, 11-16, $45 to 
$50. There has been quite a drop in C rift and 
it is rather weak. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 9.—The demand for 
southern pine is slow and some wholesalers say 
they find the trade less active. It is the general 
feeling that next month will see better business. 
Dealers find that they have to quote pretty low 





prices in order to get business and the amount 
of lumber offered is showing no diminution. 


Columbus, Ohio, March 7.—More optimism is 
developing in the southern pine trade. While 
orders are showing only a slight increase, in- 
quiries are more numerous. Retail stocks are 
only fair. Prices are still somewhat irregular 
and there is a rather wide range on certain 
items. Mills in the South are holding stronger 
as a rule and this has the effect of stabilizing 
the market. Transit cars are rather numerous. 
Strongest features are No. 1 longleaf dimension, 
rough finish, flooring and siding. No. 2 boards 
are the weakest item, with considerable cutting 
reported. Reports show that a larger amount 
of stock is moving. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 8.—The southern pine 
market is dull and featureless. Builders are 
making inquiries and figuring on jobs, but are 
not placing orders. Prices are weak and in- 
clined to sag further. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., March 7.—Continued grad- 
ual improvement of demand is reported, but the 
business continues much below normal seasonal 
volume. Recent inquiries are of highly encour- 
aging character. Prices are reported firm at the 
list as readjusted last month. Production is 
maintained as close to normal as possible. Ship- 
ments are promptly made. 


Chicago, March 9.—Business in cypress con- 
tinues much restricted in this territory. The 
readjustment in prices previously reported has 
caused some interest in consuming circles, but 
so far has resulted only in an increased volume 
of inquiries, altho distributors look for an early 
materialization of some of these inquiries into 
business. 


Kansas City, Mo., May 8.—Mill representa- 
tives here say that the prospects for cypress busi- 
ness are improving. Inquiry is bringing in more 
business in the way of mixed cars and there has 
been some interest shown in straight cars. 
a is a slightly improved demand for factory 

ems. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 7.—The market for Gulf 
coast cypress continues firm at recent price 
changes, but there is no demand to speak of. 
Prices on native stock show further declines 
and there is little buying. 


Alexandria, La., March 8.—Cypress demand is 
looking up, due, the mills think, to reduced quo- 
tations on the upper grades several weeks ago. 
The manufacturers are confident of a good de- 
mand this spring, and some are not particularly 
keen about selling at present prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 9.—Some unsettlement 
prevails in cypress and prices are not as strong 
as they usually are at this time. The smaller 
mills appear to have a good deal of stock which 
they are anxious to dispose of and the number 
of interested consumers is small. 


Baltimore, Md., March 7.—The cypress situa- 
tion shows further improvement in that the way 
is being cleared for a resumption of movement 
on a satisfactory scale, more activities that call 
for the use of cypress having been started. 
Meanwhile, the producers are not disposed to 
force the market. There is consequently an 
undercurrent of marked firmness. 


Boston, Mass., March 9.—Business continues 
dull. The retailers are buying hardly at all. 
The manufacturing consumers are purchasing a 
little more than they were, but trade is far from 
normal. The market is not over firm. The 
competition of smaller mills is being felt. Sales 
are made for the most part at the lower prices 
quoted: FAS, 4/4, $115 to $130; 8/4, $128.50 to 
$140; selects, 4/4, $95 to $105; 8/4, $108.50 to $120; 
No. 1 shop, 4/4, $68 to $72; 5/4, 6/4, $78 to $82. 


Columbus, Ohio, March 7.—There is a fair de- 
mand for cypress, as dealers are now entering 
the market. Retail stocks are not large. Scarcity 
of mill stocks results in a greater steadiness in 
prices. Rural dealers are buying slightly better 
than formerly. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 8.—Dullness continues 
to characterize the cypress market. There is 
some little business in mixed cars but the 
seasonal buying has not yet developed. Prices 
are holding their own. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., March 5.—Orders have fallen 
off slightly, due probably to the expected reduc- 
tion of freight rates. Stars are weaker by about 
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5 cents. Accumulations of stars are being 
cleaned up. While clears are shaded a trifle, 
the market is practically steady. Eurekas, 5-2 
perfects and perfections are unchanged. Whole- 
salers report that substantially 75 percent of 
orders are for new pack. It is hoped that the 
reduction in guaranteed weights will increase 
the percentage materially. The log market is 
stationary. Camps are opening slowly, altho 
weather is favorable. 


Portiand, Ore., March 5.—Red cedar log sales 
were reported at from $16 to $17 during the 
week. The shingle mills of the Columbia River 
district are operating, but the output is moving 
slowly. Prices quoted at the mills are: Extra 
stars, standard stock, 6/2, $1.70; 5/2, $1.80@1.85; 
extra clears, $1.95@2; 5/2 perfects, $2.40@2.50. 
This refers to the new pack, and 25 percent should 
be added per thousand for old pack. Rite-Grade 
inspected stock is 5 to 15 cents higher than the 
prices given above. 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 7.—There is some 
increase in the volume of orders, so that the 
larger offerings of transit stock are being dis- 
posed of and there is no marked weakness in 
the market. It is complicated by the double 
system of packing shingles, and tho most new 
supplies are square pack stock, there are still 
a good many shingles coming on the thousand 
basis. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 8.—Shingles are a 
little easier than they have been, tho prices are 
not what would be called weak. The demand 
is keeping up fairly well with the supply. There 
is a slightly improved demand for siding and 
a little better demand for lath. In some quar- 
ters prices for lath are inclined to be stronger. 


St. Louls, Mo., March 7.—The market for 
shingles is dull, with prices at $2.55 for clears 
and $2.15 for stars (Pacific coast base). 


New Orleans, La., March 7.—Cypress shingles 
and lath are selling in subnormal volume, with 
prices steady and mixed car business predomi- 
nant. Demand for the pine product is still rated 
slow notwithstanding price concessions which 
with respect to pine lath would seem to have 
reached bedrock. 





Boston, Mass., March 9.—Lath are firmer and 
a better demand is being experienced, altho local 
demand is only slightly better. Offerings are 
light. Prices are: 1%-inch, $8; 15-inch, $8.50 
to $9. There is just a shade of improvement in 

shingle trade here and a slight strengthen- 

‘s of the market, tho demand is still really 
dull. Prices remain as before: Whites, extras, 
$6.50 to $7.50; clears, $6 to $7; reds, best, $5.55. 
Furring is rather quiet and the market is irregu- 
lar, some securing $42 for 2-inch and others 
parting with it readily for $40. There is no busi- 
ness in clapboards. 


Baltimore, Md., March 7.—Shingle demand 
leaves much to be desired, but the market 
leader, H. B. Short 6 by 20 cypress hearts and 
saps is holding its own, with the quotations 
where they have been, and, while some of the 
other brands show a lower tendency, there is no 
real unsettlement. Lath also seem to have 
reached their low mark, and remain steady, with 
stocks, as in shingles, quite small. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 9.—The shingle market 
shows little change and trade is dull. Extra 
clears are quoted at $4.66 and stars at $4.13. The 
fluctuations in prices have not been large lately. 





Columbus, Ohio, March 7.—There is a slight 
improvement in the shingle trade. Retailers are 
rather short in stocks, especially red cedar. 
Prices are firm at former levels and the tendency 
is upward. Receipts are generally small. The 
lath trade is showing increased activity, with 
prices slightly stronger. Retail stocks are being 
depleted. 


COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 9.—Slack cooperage 
prices are lower all around than a month ago 
ané the reduction in staves has amounted to 
about $1. The buying is unusually limited be- 
cause of the uncertainty of the outlook for flour, 
cement, lime and other materials using barrels. 
Flour trade is dull. Apple barrels will not be 
wanted for some time yet. 





Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Dartment at the following rates: 


45 cents a 0 consecutive weeks. - 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
35 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 


ht words of ordinary length make one 
r eo &t two lines, 
We deeke csseet tae havin ean bo 08> 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper co! ing 
advertisement. Copy must be in th 
later than Wednesday morning in weer to 
secure insertion in yeustes department. 

advertisements received ijater will be Seaced, 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 





FLORIDA GROVE FOR SALE 
Entire tract or any portion thereof, 1,000 
Indian River. 40 acres fenced; about 30 acres, this in 
10 to 20-year-old pees orange and grapefruit 


acres on 


None better in F 50 to acres unexcelled rich 
hummock woods land, balance rolling pineland, Fur- 
nished house facing Dixie Highway, barn, mules and all 
equipment. May be handled by one man or company. 
Easy terms. 

Cc. L. ARBUTHNOT, Owner, Mims, Fla. 








NOW IS THE TIME TO ADVERTIS 


E 
The best way to get what you want or sell something 
is to advertise in the Wanted eee For Sale Department. 
ee LUMBERMAN, 
1 So. Dearborn Chicago. 





WANTED—GENERAL OFFICE MAN 
Who understands bookkeeping and stenographic work. 
One familiar with the wholesale lumber business that 
ean assist in buying and selling yellow pine and coast 
lumber. Will pay moderate salary and a percentage on 
the profit of sales. Give experience and full particulars. 
Address “S. 26,°° care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SAWMILL MEN. 
Two right-hand band sawyers, one left-hand band saw- 
yer, also setters, edgermen, trimmermen, lumber pilers, 
graders and lumber handlers. Address WINTON LUM- 
| COMPANY, 954 Security Building, Minneapolis, 

nn. 








WANTED 

An all-round band saw filer, sawyer and millwright to 
take stock in new lumber concern now being incorporat- 
ed, and take charge of mill; also good office man with 
experience to take some stock and take charge of office; 
one of the best propositions to be found for proper 
parties; thorough investigation invited. Address POST 
OFFICE BOX NO. 13, White Plains, Ga. 


WANTED—GENERAL MANAGER AND 
Bookkeeper capable of taking complete charge and in- 
stalling up-to-date accounting, mailing and bookkee eeping 
system for a jobber and retail yard handling coal, lum- 
ber, millwork and roofing in Central Pennsylvania. Must 
be capable of taking lists off blue prints. We want a 
letter. State references and salary expected in first 
etter. 

Address “R. 1,°° care American Lumberman. 


ASSISTANT YARD MANAGER W. 
For retail lumber yard carrying ap Bn ot ing | $50,000 
stock in Bae ag Keaaupteanie. Doing annual business 
of $150,000. To be assistant to present manager, with 
cpoertuntyy later to become manager of branch yard. 
ust be “‘live wire’? and hustler. Young married man 
preferred, apne opportunity. Indicate in first let- 
jo fully your experi ence and salary wanted. 

Address R. 2,’ care American Lumberman. 











WANTED—SALES MANAGER OR 
Assistant by firm with large retail and shipping yard 
located in large city. One who can make investment 
preferred. 

Address “§. 44,”" care American Lumberman. 

WANTED—A HIGH GRADE CREDIT a 
To handle the credits of a lineyard concern. He 
have had experience and proven ability, capable ay al, 
ing a position which has a good future with first-class 
concern. In replying please give age, experience in de- 
tail, whether married or not, salary desired and refer- 
ences. 

Address “R. 19,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
Competent to handle operations in State of New York. 
Give references and qualifications. Address DOMINO 
LUMBER CO., INC., 1248 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 











WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 
Planing mill foreman capable of filing saws. Steady 


position offered, good salary, excellent opportunity for 

right man. Send references ‘with application. Position 

in Northern Michigan. 
Address “re 35,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALES MANAGER 
To open office, southern city, toghandle part output two 
plants producing about sixty million a year. Must have 
experience and acquaintance in yellow pine trade, both 
long and short leaf, and well posted on timber and in- 
— business. 
ress 





“8S. 53,”" care American Lumberman. 


wares FLAG MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
Capable of estimating from plans. Good position for the 
right party. 

Address “S. 54,”" care American Lumberman. 








WANTED 
Lumberman who will make investment. THE BANKERS 
INVESTMENT TRUST, Pioneer Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


WANTED—AN ALL ROUND EXPERIENCED 
Retail yard man, a willing worker, qualified to do any 
routine work without instructions Give experience, age, 
salary and all information that will aid in forming a 
= iy of your worth. Location, Texas town of 
about 

Address “S. 30,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 
Woods foreman. Must understand railroad logging in 
Northern Michigan. Good salary to right man. end 
references with first letter. 
ddress “-, 4.” 








care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS ES TOR 
And detailer; one with knowledge of cost book A pre- 
ferred. Permanent position. References required. 
Write CHAS. T. ABELES & CO., Little Rock, Ark. 


WAN UPERINTENDENT OR 
Yard foreman retail and shipping yard located in large 
city. One who can make investment preferred. 
Address ““S. 43,"" care American Liamberman. 


RETAIL MANAGER WANTED 
I desire a manager for modern yard in high-class, grow- 
ing Iowa town, 7000 population. Attractive salary for 
thoroughly competent man. State agé, experience and 
nationality. 
Address 











“S. 45,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Man who understands retail and wholesale lumber busi- 
ness who will make investment. THE BANKERS IN- 
VESTMENT TRUST, Pioneer Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


YARD MANAGER WANTED 
In County Seat town of 2,500 in Western South Da- 
kota. One of the best yards in the State. Must be 
A-1 —_, keen, aggressive salesman and good co collector. 
ry and opportunity for advancement. In first 
letter state full a puntiquians salary expected, how soon 
you could come, and give references. 
Address “Pp. 4,” care American Lumberman. 











WANTED 
Band sawyer qualified to operate a mahogany mill; one 
earriage set man; three veneer sawyers. State expe- 
rience and give references in first letter. ICHABOD T. 
WILLIAMS & SONS, Stapleton, 8. IL, N. Y., Saw Mill 
Department. 





LARGE CONCERN WANTS SALESMEN 

Somewhere in a retail or wholesale lumber office are 
two young*men with good experience who are looking for 
a chance to advance. 

If they are reliable and not afraid to work an op- 
portunity is given them to make good — yearly, and 
with greater possibilities from year to y 

This concern has a Chicago office aa ‘wants men to 
cover special lines in and around Chicago. 

Write giving your experience, age and T full particulars. 
All correspondence strictly confidential. 

Address “S$. 51,”’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 


To travel in Oklahoma and Kansas, representing large 
wholesale FIR Millwork Company, with distributing 
warehouse in Kansas City. Our line comprises stock 
items only. No odd work. In replying state age, ex- 
perience and salary des 

Address “BR. 14, ** care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—HUSTLING SALESMAN 
ome roven ability and established trade in either Ohio or 
Michigan by prominent manufacturer and wholesaler of 
yellow pine, West Coast and Inland Empire products. 
Salary and profit sharing basis. State age, references, 
experience and salary wanted. 
Address *“*R. 21," care American Lumberman. 


WANTE ALESMAN 
Familiar with yard and factory trade in Chicago and 
Tilinois to travel on salary only. State age, references, 
may 7 and salary. 
Address “S. 47,"" ¢are American Lumberman. 














WANTED—FOREMAN 

For Door or Cabinet De ent in oye Mississippi 
River Sash & Door factory about April 1st. Must 
| en oe and able a — men ? Se — 
ao ence, age and salary expec 8 

Address ‘P. 29,” care American Lumberman. 

WANTED—FOREMAN AND TALLYMAN 
In retail yard northwest side, Chicago. Gixe experi- 
ence and references. 

Address “Pp, 19,” care American Lumberman. 








WANTED—LIVE COMMISSION SALESMEN 
Long timbers up to 120’, ship decking and planking and 
2” rough green clears cut from old growth dense fiber 
7. = Liberal commission. 

AINBRIDGE LBR. CO., LTD., Victoria, B. C. 


vELLOW PINE MANUFACTURER 
Wholesaler wants to hear from New York State sales- 
men who want something better than they have. Will 
make _—— profit sharin: serene Tell us about 
yourself and trade. xX 764, Selma, Ala. 
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WANTED—COMPETENT 
Sash and door salesman for Southern Missouri territory. 
dress “R. §,’’? care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—COMMISSION SALESMEN 
Familiar with yellow pine trade in Columbus, Cleveland, 
a ne mi New York City, Toronto, Ont., by well rated 
wholesaler. 

Address “M9 16,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY PROMINENT MANUFACTURER 
Of high standard goods, live wire commission salesmen 
in all Pacific Coast lumber consuming territory, to sell 
British Columbia forest products, particularly = 
lumber and B. ©. red cedar shingles. Want only high- 
class, well-established and active oe 

ess “K. 20,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Lumber salesman. One having experience and acquaint- 
ance retail yards, Johnstown, Cumberland, Altoona and 
Harrisburg territory. 
Address “S$. 12,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 

For west side retail lumber yard. Bohemian preferred. 
Give references, stating experience. 

Address “8. 5,’’ care American Lumberman. 

WANTED—SALESMAN 

Familiar with yard and factory trade in Pennsylvania 
to travel on = only. State age, references, expe- 
rience and salary. 

Address *“S. 48,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMAN. 
To sell ag pine hey = on commission in terri- 
tory using No. 2 
GULF STATES. ‘LUMBER CO., Meridian, Miss. 


WANTED—SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
For — territory, 


“M. ‘24, ** care American Lumberman. 























LARGE MANUFACTURER WANTS SALESMAN 
Calling on lumber trade in New York and New England 
to sell a sash and door line on . egies basis. State 
experience, giving references, 

Address ““W. 144,”” care 7 on Lumberman, 


ONE OF THE LARGE MIDDLE WEST 
Manufacturers wants a salesman working the Pennsyl- 
vania lumber trade to sell sash and doors on a commis- 
sion basis. Please = full particulars first letter. 

Address ‘“*W. 145,’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
Highteen years in saw factory and sawmill. A No. 1 
reference. Address ‘‘F. 26,’’ care American Lumberman. 
EXPERIENCED HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
Wants situation at mill or on road. Aged 34. 
dress “L. 47,’’ care American Lumberman. 





HIGH CLASS SALESMAN OF 
Proven ability and sales record is contemplating change 
and invites propositions from reliable and reputable man- 
ufacturer or wholesaler. Thoroughly acquainted in Mich- 
Tans. Northern Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York ter- 
or, 
, “S. 15,’ care American Lumberman. 





OFFICE AND TRAFFIC MANAGER 
With fifteen — accounting and general business 
experience desires change after April first. Special 
training in railway traffic work which is of great im- 
portance to any concern with which connected in han- 
dling transportation matters. Age 35, married, an 
energetic worker, have clear record’ and furnish refer- 
ences of highest type, Present employer a large lumber 
manufacturing corporation, quitting business. Will con- 
nect only with strong concern with permanent opera- 
tion. Willing to demonstrate my ability to right con- 
cern by starting at medium salary if there is oppor- 
tunity for steady advancement. 
Address “§. 20,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN—WOULD LIKE POSITION 
With Upper Michigan or Wisconsin manufacturer. 
eral years’ experience in northern hardwoods, 
office, but would Re 

ddress ‘S. 25,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION 
Retail yard manager with good live concern where there 
is a chance for advancement and where salesmanship and 
collections are prime factors. Can speak Bohemian and 
Polish and understand nearly all Slav languages. 
Address “§, 29,’ care American Lumberman. 


LIVE SALES REPRESENTATION 
Correspondence solicited with first-class manufacturers 
and wholesalers of hardwoods, cypress, white pine, yel- 
low pine, N. C., west coast products, sash and doors 
for representation in Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey and Delaware. Thoroughly experienced salesmen, 
now employed by large manufacturer and ler 





Sev- 
Prefer 








PROGRESSIVE YOUNG MAN—ASST. MGR. 
poms to connect with growing line yard. Experienced 
in hardware and lumber. Can deal with Spanish, Ital- 
ian and German trade. Best of references furnished. 
Open for position April 1st. Prefer northwest. 

Address “S, 9,’ care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER ACCOUNTANT MANAGER 
Seeks permanent position with a large manufacturing 
or retail concern with opportunity, for advancement. 
Am married. Age ~ Over 8 years’ experience. 

Address ““S. 10,’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION AS MANAGER 
An experienced yard manager will be open for position 
— April 15th. Would accept management of F es 
d yard or assistant of large yard. Age 33, mar- 
ried. Best of references. 
ddress “S. 7,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SITUATION AS BAND OR GANG 
Saw filer. Fifteen years’ experience as head filer. Mid- 
dle age. Married. Can furnish best references. Work 


guaran 
0. D, B., 227 Adams St., Tennille, Ga. 


Address 
WANTED—POSITION 
I am open for offers from lumber manufacture com- 
panies requiring the service of a man who thoroughly 
understands the lumber business. Can organize and 
maintain an efficient organization. Have had 20 years’ 
experience, and capable of taking complete management. 
Prefer Spruce, Pine or Fir. Am 40 years old, married 
and good ha 
Address “R. 18,"’ care American Lumberman. 

















in covering this territory, offer an active, result-getting 
sales — on a commission or profit-sharing basis. 
Addres: “§. 27," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS STORE MANAGER 
15 years’ experience working in and managing general 
stores and lumber commissaries. Handle own book- 
keeping, pay roll work, etc. Present employed by a 
chain of 31 stores, doing the buying of dry goods for 
three. Gilt edge reference. 

Address “S. 42,’° care American Lumberman. 








WANTED—SALESMAN 
Calling on the lumber trade in Texas to sell stock sash 
— ay as a sideline, Give references, stating expe- 
rience, e 


ddress ‘°W. 146,’’ care American Lumberman. 


GRADUATE RECOGNIZED FOREST SCHOOL 


5 year course; with one year’s experience wants position 
in production department of lumber or forest products 
company, to work up to production manager. 
references. 


Address “S$. 21,’ care American Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER SALES MANAGER 
Open for change. Of proven ability as result and busi- 
ness getter. Successful, aggressive and resourceful. 
Experienced with both mill and wholesaler, now with 
wholesaler. Wide we wes among consuming trade. 

dress “S$. 49,’’ care American Lumberman. 


CAN Sou USE MAN 
With eight years’ general lumber office experience. 
Past five years office manager large lumber concern, age 
thirty-one, stenographer and familiar with all details. 
At present employed. 
Address “S$. 50,"’ care American Lumberman. 





YOUNG MAN, TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS 
Single, thoroly conversant with all branches of Yellow 
Pine wholesaling with wide acquaintance in both pro- 
ducing and consuming territories desires new connection 
about April 15th. present employed as Assistant 
Manager of concern handling three to four hundred cars 
per month. 

Address “R. 23,"" care American Lumberman. 


SITUATION WANTED AS FOREMAN 
Or secondman by young man with five years retail lum- 
ber experience in yard and office. 
Address “R. 15,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS SALESMAN 
Young man thoroughly trained in the manufacture and 
sale of southern yellow pine and bes coast products. 
College education and good referenc 

dress “R. 7,’" care ‘American Lumberman. 

POSITION WANTED 
Superintendent or Chief Draftsman. Familiar with fine 
Cabinet woodwork and trim of highest grade for private 
residences, office and Ty buildings. 
Address “R. 17,’”? care American Lumberman. 














WANTED—POSITION TRAVELING SALESMAN 

With good hardwood firm. Well acquainted with trade in 

Chicago and surrounding territory. Good references. 
Address “S. 46,"’ care American Lumberman. 


EFFICIENT GENERAL OFFICE MAN 
Corresp t, stenographer, etc., active all around man, 








MILL MAN 
With eight years’ experience in operating and con- 
struction of Southern hardwood mills desires to make 
connection with company having similar operations in 
South America or Mexico. Can furnish best of reference. 
Will contract. 
Address *S. 22,”’ care American Lumberman, 


EXPERIENCED MAN WANTS SMALL MILL 
And complete charge from stump to market. Salary 
$2,500.00 and commission for marketing lumber. May 
buy interest later. 

dress *“*PUSH,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS SALES MANAGER 
For Yellow Pine Mill. Age 39 years. Single. Have had 
saw mill experience and eight years of traveling, with 
largest concerns manufacturing Yellow Pine. Know the 
trade and can get maximum prices for products. 

Address *§. 23," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard. Managed yards in 2 and 3 yard points 
for 14 years. A’hustler and can meet keen competition 
successfully. Married. Speak German and employed. 
Address “§. 24,"" care American Lumberman. 


COMMISSARY MAN 
Thirteen years’ experience, age 32 years; now in busi- 
ness for myself; would like to get back into commissary 
work; will consider manager or assistant manager; best 
of reference. 
Address *§. 3,’' care American Lumberman. 














rapid and accurate at figures; fifteen years’ experience, 
principally Chicago yards; some retail yard experience; 
married; age 41. 

Address “S$. 34,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail lumber yard. Have had three and one-half 
years’ experience in this line of business. At present 
employed by large manufacturing plant in the South, 
learning the milling of lumber. 
Address “S$. 35,’’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED 
Age thirty, good education, experienced in general of- 
fice work and cost accounting. Not afraid of hard work. 
A-1 references. 
Address 








“S$. 36,’’ care American Lumberman. 


RETAIL MANAGER 
An experienced retail manager open for a position at 
once. Experienced in selling lumber, full line of build- 
ing material, hardware, paint, coal, ete. 
Address “§. 37,” care American Lumberman. 


BAND SAW FILER AND MILLWRIGHT 
Would like to hear from lumber company who desires 
the service of a good mill man. Address “P. 0. BOX 
205,’ Barboursville, W. Va. 


WANTED—OFFICE POSITION 
With northern manufacturer who is in need of man 
with all around lumber experience. Capable of handling 
both books and sales, Ten years’ experience. 
Address “S. 38,’’ care American Lumberman. 














WANTED—POSITION AS SAWYER 
Hither pine or hardwood. Am up-to-date with steam 
nigger. Have had 20 years’ experience. Can furnish 
o references. Address J. N. GIBSON, Wood Bluff, 
ja. ‘ 


WANTED-—SITUATION AS BAND SAW FILER 
Seventeen years’ experience as head filer. Middle age. 
Marriea. Can furnish best references, Work guaran- 
teed. Address ‘‘C. N.,’’ care American Lumberman. 

SITUATION—WANTED 

Lady stenographer with lumber experience; capable; 
highest recommen dation; seeks Chicago connection. 
TELEPHONE CENTRAL 217. 


HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 


Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale department when 
you want to sell anything used in the lumber industry. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 4381 S. Dearborn St., Ohi- 
cago, Ill. 














STAIR BUILDER WANTS POSITION 
Any kind of = or rail; 20 years’ experience; also can 
do cabinet wo 
JAMES V. ELLIOTT, 730 Princeton St., Akron, O. 


COMBINATION MILL FOREMAN & MILLWRIGHT 
Wants position. Can furnish best of reference, in good 
health and not afraid of | work. 

Address BOX 278,’’ Jefferson, Tex. 


BAND FILER WANTS POSITION 
One who puts them up equal to any filer in the U. 8S. 
and wears them out cutting lumber. Come on receipt 


of wire. 
F. B. FRENCH, Charleston, 8S. C. 


WANTED—BY A YOUNG MAN 

Office position with a responsible yellow pine or Pacific 
Coast lumber wholesaler. Has had experience in the 
manufacture of yellow pine, and in all branches of 
wholesale office work, including the handling of sales 
and purchases, accounts and collections, complaints, 
etc. Can furnish best of references. 

Address “S$. 2,’° care American Lumberman. 














WANTED—POSITION BY BAND SAW FILER 
18 years experience. Best reference. J. L. ROBINSON, 
251 N. Conception St., Mobile, Ala. 


WANTED—POSITION AS 
Manager in retail lumber yard or as salesman; have had 
years’ experience in retail lumber, grain and farm 
implements, 3 years in banking, by married man, 31 
years old. Can take full charge of office and accounting. 
Address “R. 3,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FIRST CLASS BAND SAW FILER WANTS JOB 
Fifteen years’ experience on band and resaws, also 
handle right or left hand rig. 

dress 50; Jey. ake % Box 618, Helena, Ark. 


HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
Married man, wants steady position. 20 years’ experi. 
ence shipping Northern Hardwoods. Best of references, 
Address “M. 39,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION TO TRAVEL 
Selling lumber in Iowa and Northern Missouri. 
ddress “P. 37," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER OR 
Assistant Manager of lumber yard; 33 years of age; 3 
years’ experience as manager. Wiil go anywhere. Can 
furnish. best of references. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

ddress “P 25,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN WITH ESTABLISHED TRADE 
In Central and West Pa., wants connections with Mil! 
or Wholesaler on salary and commission basis. 

ddress “Pp, 26,’’ care American Lumberman. 


YARD MANAGER OR YARD FOREMAN 
Wants position at once in Wisconsin or Michigan. Ten 
years’ experience as manager; good reason for change. 
Can furnish best of references. 

ddress “Pp, 31,’’ care American Lumberman. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
15 years’ experience. Best references. Come at once. 
BOX 132, Reynolds, Ga. 


PRACTICAL SASH & DOOR SUPERINTENDENT 
With ee years’ experience wants position with 
live Sash & Door factory. At present employed, but de 
sires to make change. Can handle men and get results. 
Address “Pp, 20,’’ care American Lumberman. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS SITUATION 
a. filer for twenty eight years. 

Add “R. 24,"’ care ‘American Lumberman. 

SAND SAW FILER WANTS SITUATION 


Twenty years in both hard and soft wood. Good refer- 
ences. Address C. E. SALTS, Box 23, Apalachicola, Fla. 


WE WANT BUYERS TO ADVERTISE 
ped aoe in the market for any tits used in the lumber 
lustry. Send your ad = Se the Classified department of 
the American Lumbe 
431 3. 8. Dearborn St. 
Best for you. 






































Chicago. 





